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Mr. Can.\mn'<; rose, i** bring forward his pro- 
mised motion i-especting the cultivation ,of the 
island of Trinidad, and said : — , . 

Mr. Speaker; ^ 

Circumstances, with the eypla.aation, of which 1 
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ON Tilt; CULTIVATION L-l* 

not think it ncccssan' to tremble the House, 
have prev;ented me Irjin taking- any part in the' 
important discussions which iidve lately occupied 
Pari iament. But although, by these circumstance x 
and by the feelings arising out of th{ ,i, 1 have 
found myself precluded from expressing, evc^ 
by my vote, the ojrinion which 1 certainly have 
formed upon the general subject of the treaty of 
peace ; yet, that treaty being once concluded, 
and having received the sanction of Parliffincnt, 
whatever may be my private opinion of it, there is 
but one duty, for me, in common with every mem- 
ber ol tins House, and for every good snbjec|fof this 
kingdom, each to endeavour, as fai as in him lies, 
to make the best of tlie new situation in which the 
country is placed by it, to turn to tlic best account 
the advantages which are left to us , and in that 
view to push, as far as it is capulilc of going, 
the improvement of tiiose valuable acf|^uisiti6ns, 
which, from among live numerous and brilliant 
couquests 0 ^ tlie war, we have been fortunate 
•enough to be able to retain, _ * ? ’ 

I do assure tlie 1 louse, that, it is vvitfc this view, 
and in this spirit, ihat I have' presumed solicit 
their attention to oiie of t)>osci two important 
acciuisitions, the jsland bi Trinidad. 1 ,wil) not 
deny or disguise that my attention wa?' fust and 
most forcibly dravvn to this -island, the con- 
nectioi^ whidh oj^; possible mdVle of cultivatiitg 
and improving it iieCcssarily has ivitl- a subject* 
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upon which I have, in common with a large pro- 
portion of th’e comnuuiiVy at latgc, felt '’very 
strongly; — f mouVi' ‘the African Slave l^fatle; the 
"•ioj;moas incn^ase of whicli, if the whole island 
pf l’rini('ad should be to be brought into culti- 
vation hy imported negroes, must be such as to 
ap|)al any man who looks at it, and such as must 
sliock this Mouse, when it ’considers its own 
recorded opinions upon that subject. But thougli 
this was the first ])oint of view in which 1 con- 
sidered Trinidad, 1 should do great injustice to 
the cauvsc whic.h 1 have undertaken, if I were not 
toavtv, tliat, in examining into the subject with 
this view, I Ifave found reason to be convinced 
full as strongly, ^that the cultivation of Trinidad, 
in the manner to vvhich I have referred, is not 
more dircctlj forbidden by the fear of that dan- 
ger and that shame • . nicli would attend the enor- 
mous extension of the Slave Trade, or rather the 
eroatiou of a new Slave Trade for thfs' express 
purpose, than it is by every consideration of the 
security of the colonies, and of the true polic/ (rf 
this eouub'y, under the present circumstances of 
the wo?kl.' * '“*•* • * . ' 

It will appear front'' what I have said, that if 
any, gentleman .came ffither with the expectation 
of hearing a long discussion on the subject of the 
Slave Trad^ considered' by itself, he will find him- 
self, perhaps not disagreeably, 'mistUken. I have 
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Jio desire, and it is not at. all ncccss-yiry *for ^ny 
object, to “O into any/such discnslibn. *All fliat 
I wish toi^ prove upon that siu. jeel? I find already 
establislicd by much more sati.slactory authority 
than anj^ rea.soning of mine (;ouhl afbrd — the 
votes of the House of Commons. I shall assmm 
hpou this subject nothing but what the House ot 
Commons has alfirnied and recorded. If any 
gentleman suj)poscd that it w^as my intention to 
dejireciate the value, or obstruct the imjxovc- 
ment of Trinidad, he is ecpially mistaken: I wish 
to improve it more effectually, and to greater 
advantage than can be done liy the old sy*,a;m ; 
I wish only to ])revent your throwing away the 
opportunity of an improvement €;sscntial not only 
to the immediate value of this one accpiisition, 
but to the safety of all wur old possessions in 
the same part of the worlu.- Lastly, Sir, if any 
one could imagine that my object was to create 
embarrdsiiment to the present administration by 
thCfc profjositjon which I am about to submit, to 
yon, I know not how I can better refute such an 
imagination than declaring, (which I con|i- 
dently and conscientiously do,)‘£'naf h&d t|,ie same 
.opportunity, — the same neces^iityil should rather 
call, it, — for discussing tlib ^.nodps of cultivation 
applic8fol§ to a mew island in the' Wpfet Indies, 
' awseil* under another administration^ under the 
administiTitioh of *' those w^ho pbssessed all my 
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-'iojifideucc', itkd, exclusively, all n>y attach£<»ehi ; 
‘of th9se who fiatl, !He glory of acquiring Tviuidad, 
instead of those who have had the prudence* to 
‘'reta'i^i it : I should equally have thought it a 
Yluty, t^nless the subject had been previously 
taken up by the (Joveriuncnt, or by abler hands 
than mine, not to let the firsb session of ]>arlia- 
meut.fc after Trinidad hud become the projierty 
of tim Britisli Crown, pass away, without calling 
the House to the consideration of -some such pro- 
position as I liave now the honour to submit to the 
J'lousc. I trust this will be deemed a satisfactory 
answer iqnm this point* If nut, 1 have no ])ro-- 
fessions to make, I have nothing more to add, 
but that r do feel myself to be discharging my 
duty, and that, for ‘the discharge of a duty, I 
presume, no apology is required. 

I may perhaps hear it alleged, that there is no 
necessity, or no Justiticqtion for the inityfertuice 
of the House of Ccvmraons in the tiresent, stage of 
this .bbsiuesa. As to the necessity of some speh 
measure g,s that svhich I have to proposb, the 
best way of proVq\g it, jierhapSj^ will be, to state 
slichily.' tlic course of the events and observations 
w'hich have induced me to bring this measure 
forward:. . " " \ ^ . 

Not lopg,, after the signing of the preliminaries., 
qf peace, a [lapcsr was circulated,'^ iiQt only in the 
eily of London, but throughout the I^ewaid 
is.'auds, purporting to’ be a GO[)y of tlie'‘plun in 
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po^Tistssioii of X^overnmcntt for tIie«itll^trBeiit «nd 
sale of tlfc unclaimed lands i',i Tt'inidaif,^ with' 
such a description of the fertility and conveniotce 
of the .settlement as was calculated to excite' the 
cupidity of monied men, and to lead to the cx^ 
penditure of a great sum of British ca})ital on 
the speculation, "f do not say that this plan Avas 
circulated by Government, or with their ‘know- 
ledge ; but IVom whatever quarter it caine, it 
certainly agreed entirely with the papers which. 
Government have since produced to the House, 
of Comnrons, or rather these papers arc l)ut an 
impcriect, tliough, a.s far as tl»ey,,go, a faitliful 
abstract of the plan so circulated. About the 
same time, a sort of notice was given i)i this 
House by the right honourable the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, of an into. q ion to raise a sum of 
money (no matter for what jnirposc— the pur[)qse 
specified ^-is now other .vise and unobjeetionably 
provided for), by the sale of uncleared lands, 
the property of the crown in the W est fn'lies. 
Putting the.se two circumstances togetl^ier, 1 could 
not but be struck .with^their,(;eine:dence, and I 
took the earliest opporturJty -that the meetiuj^ of 
Parliament after the Christma.s reces.s atforded, 
tu.ascentaiu, whether or no there did exist such 
(■ait indention respecting Uic island J^lh'hudad, 
and whetjier F-arh anient was iCF be apprised qf 
the plaii, and to have an opportunity of eonsidet- . 
ing it, .before it wa.s carried .inta execution?. I 
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received ii»> assurance tlmt such an intention rhd 
\iiot e»;st ; but 1 was distinctly tokf, that if such 
aplan .Avas in agitation, it would not be thought 
.iMCctvssary previously to submit it to Parliament, 
lilt seemed to me that there remained" but one 
'course to pursue — to call the attention of this 
House to the subject ; which I have accordingly 
done: and, unless the House of Commons means 
to abandon its own jilcdgcs and duties altogether, 
it will not refuse to entertain the proposition 
which I have to submit to its consideration. 

, y\s to the -right of this House to entertain such 
a proposition, if it shaU seem good, tiiat surely 
is not easy to'bc disputed. Parliament lias been 
called upon by tlie Executive Coverimumt to con- 
sider the Avholc of the treaty, hy whieii, in com- 
pensation foi' many valuable restitutions, 1 rniidad 
is ceded to this country. Parliament has been 
ini^ited to acknowledge its value, to eongratiiiate 
upon its acquisition. It appears to tollow, by a 
co'nse/pience scarcely necessary to be argued, 
that Parliament has the right to usocrtain ‘the 
value whihh it ac'aiowlcdge;, and to deliberate 
ho.w bqst to e*stal)fish and improve the importance 
of that acquisition, upon which it has offered its 
consratnlations <to the throne.,: above all, thgt it 
has a right to implore of thethrone, that this 
acquisition* shall not employed in a ihaniier 
jlirectly to contravene' and, render niigatoij reso- 
lutions wlaclp this House has formerly ,|)assed, 
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which it 1ms expressed^ to tthe thrqne, 
and which the throne has graciously received.- 
Apd if the necessity or the right exist at nl'l; this 
is the stage of the business in which alone- our 
interference can be eftectual. Wait till ,the sale 
and allotment of lauds in Trinidad is actually 
made, and the thing is past your power; the 
mischief is done — and you can only regret^^ fruit- 
lessly, that you did not interfere sooner. 

This brings me to state precisely the object of 
my present motion. My object is delay only : I 
wish to prevent the immediate, an:l, as 1 con- 
tend, the improvident disposal of the lands of 
Trinidad, in a manner that must completely frus- 
trate the views of the House of^ Commons, until 
Parliament shall have had an opportunity of exa- 
mining and discussing the subject. I wish to 
keep the subject within the power of^Parliament. 
I do not propose to you to decide any thjng now, 
one wa^ or the other : l only entreat of you not 
to Eulfer it to be made impossible for you to>co'me 
to thp decision which may be right hereafter. 
I do not touch any thing that^ exists ; I have 
nothing to do with the S'lave Trade, as jTav as,it is 
now carried on for the supply ctf our already sub- 
sisting establishments in the^West Indies I have 
n6 thought of invading or endangering’khe vested 
‘ interests of the West-India ptojiriptors : j,ust the 
contrary ; I am persuaded 1 shall show that whgt 
I have "to propose^ is calculjited to sti'engthen and 
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secfjrc IhcTji. I entreat gentlemen, therefore, to 
'put out of tlifeir minds the abstraet question of 
the JJlUve Trdde, and all the discussions and feel- 
'in}?s wliich belong to it; I entreat them to con- 
gider this question in its true light, a.s a new 
question arising out of a new state of things in 
the colonial world, and as one which it would 
become us equally to consider,* whether the old 
Slave ’frade were to exist or to be abolished, or to 
be partially restrained. Whatever may be the 
fate of the existing Slave Trade, the question of 
creating a new Slave Trade for the cultivation of 
new land in a new colony, is fit matter for sepa- 
rate discussion ; and the question of, whether this 
be the only, or the best mode of turning the 
island of Trinidad to good account, is one which 
it becomes ns seriously to investigate, and to 
investigate now. When grants or sales have taken 
place, it will be’ too late. There will then be 
vested interests to set up, in bar of any'decision 
upon the subject' of this new Slave Trade ^ or 
thos'e individuals wdio vest their property in Trj- 
nidad, in {he hop6s of the Slave Trade bein|; con- 
firmed* to 'chSm,^ .vdll have to gpinplain that the 
contract "of G.ovemnicnt is broken. I wish Go- 
vernment to keep its faith ; I wish the House of 
Commoi{s. to preserve its character : and tjhis can 
be done-opdy by pausing to examine, before Tri-. 
iiidad is hastily 'put ont bf oimhflnds. 

The d^iect^of the motion thus defiueS^i, thSre 
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are nuturallv t’-vo distinct branches into which 
the” considerations belonging to it divide,^ them- 
selves. First, how far is the llonse pledged not 
to adojit any measure that may tend to create a 
mnv 81a'’e Trade, and how far is the cultivation of 
Trinidad, in the manner proposed, likely to inter- 
tere with those pledges ? Secondly, what is the 
best account to Vvhich Trinidatl can bo turned, in 
every view of colonial and national ])olicy ? 

To prove what are the recorded opinions 
and pledges of the House, 1 desire that tlie 
resolution of the House, of Comm.ons, ol’ the 
2d of A})ril 1792, That the Slave Trade ought 
to be gradually aboli.shed,” shall be read ; and 
also the address of the House, of the (>th of 
April 1797, praying, “ That His Majesty would 
direct such measures to be taken as slioidd (among- 
otl}^er things) gradually diminish the necessity, and 
ultimately lead to the termination of the Slrac 
Tra'de together with His Majesty’s gracious an- 
swer to' -that address, “ I’hat he would giv? diree- 
lions accordingly.” 

Beibi'c I proceed to comment on v^»tes of tl,re 
House oi’ Connvous, it may •j/erhaps be expe- 
dient, as there are many •^leipbers of tlie House 
who may not have assisted ,‘at the passing 
of. them, siiortlj& to notice their 'hi.stQ}’y. — -The 
♦ lirist of them, tiie resolutien of 1792, 'was moved 
by a rightj, hcnourublc^ friend ol ‘mine (Mr. Dun- 
das), w?tjo Nvas certainly never sup.po.srd to be 
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ijidifforeut to. the interest of the colonies, or to 
the utmost jivactieable extent of colonial culti- 
yatiofi. . Yet such was tlic spirit in which this 
?csOiRtion was conceived, so far was the framer 
(Tf it from having any view to the layihg a new 
basis for the Irade in slaves, by bringing new 
land into evdtivation, that it was expressly stated* 
by hinj as part of his jilan, to appoint a Commis- 
sion to ascertain the losses which actual West- 
India ])roprictors might sustain by being pre- 
vented from bringing imcleared land, already 
tlieir private property, into cultivation ; so strictly 
was it intended to guard against any increase of 
the Slave Trade by an increase of cultivation. The 
address of 1 797, was as little the fruit of enthu- 
siasm and wild speculation : It wa.s moved by an 
hynourable Iriend of mine (Mr. Charles lililisC 
himself a West-lpdia proprietor, and acting* in 
this instance, as 1 am sure my honourable friend 
will readily acknowledge, as the representalive 
and organ of the vvhole body of M^eid India pro- 
prietors in Parliament. The object of thijs ddh- 
dfess was, ’to jgiye to Parliaimmt and the country 
the ass^irance that* the West Indians themselves 
laid claim to the continuance of tlie Slave Trade 
only'till'such. time as’they shookl be able to con- 
tinue their cultivation on the tlfen existii% scSIe 
without it ; not.tf), irtcred.se the SlayeTrade b'eyohd ^ 
is actual bounds, still less to uphold'the’pj^uciplps 
op defend'TlnS justice pf it; |)ut, on^ the contrary. 
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to give a pledge of their desire griiduatly to diiiii-^ 
nish, and ultimately to abolish it, \yhenercT that 
Cfiuld be done consistently with those vested in- 
terests which they conceived to be guarafivtecd 
to them by the faith of Parliament and of the 
Country. Such was the object of that address ; 
and the benevolence and ingenuousness of tlie 
character of him whom they selected to bring it 
forward, were undmditedly the best securities 
that could be offered to the House for tlvc sincerity 
of those who promoted and those who concurred in 
it. I appeal, then, to my honourable friend (Mr. C. 
Ellis), whether or not, on the principle ol'the address 
which 1x0 then moved, he docs not feel Jiimself 
bound, and not himself only, but all those whose 
sentiments he spoke, and all those w'hose concur- 
rence he obtained on that occasion, to vote in 
support of a measure, the object of vvhich is not 
only strictly conformable to the spirit, but falls 
much within the letter oi* hi.s addre.ss; which goes 
not even to oiminish the old Slave Trade, but to 
prevent a fi’csh one from Ixeiiig instituted, more 
enormous in its extent, and more aggravated in 
its evils ? I appeal to those moderate men who sup- 
ported that addres.s of my honourable friend, and 
the resolution of 1792, which I before referred to, 
who hailed that proposition (the resolution of 
'^1792) as the first moderate practical measure 
wliich Ijad been brought forward for the, sanction 
of Parliament as ecpially rexuotp frJm etiihusiasm 
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oli the one ^aud, and from a cold-blooded, hard- 
‘Hoarted approbation of a trade, “ to the horrors 
of wlucji,’' as they emphatically said, “ no wordjs 
b.ould, add,” on the other hand ; — I appeal to 
them whether they can withhold their absent ? — 

I desire them to tell me on what ])riuciple they 
can withhold it, — from a proposition, wliich is ' 
moderate e\ .cu in comparison 'with their modera- 
tion ; which docs not injure a hair of the head of 
the e;;isting Slave Trade, leaves it to be abolished 
as gradually as they please, but only prevents a 
new and rival Slave Trade from arising, to cross 
and "blast their benevolent intentions. I appeal 
particularly to 'those among them who, when the 
period at which the Slave Trade was to be made 
to cease altogether, was under consideration, voted 
either for tlui year 1790, which was carried, or 
the year J SOO, the longest period to which any man 
then ventured to propose prolonging its existence ; 
and I ask with what facb they can stand up And 
defend, a plan for cultivating a new i.sland with 
new ‘importations? a plan which must make the 
, beginning - of the’ 'nineteenth century, not the 
jteriod Of the extinction of* the Slave Trade, as they 
fondly voted it,‘ buf the era of its revival, of its 
new birth, the date from which its warmest and 
mo.st anxieus admirers may cease to feat for its 
mortality ^or' decay.? ' . •' 

* I have said, tfiat the motion* vvliibh I have to 
’ propose gaes*en grounds different from an^ other 
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that have heretofore been submitted b the delibe- 
ration of Pailiament. It ecrtainfy sets out witk 
great difference of circumstances iii'this respect — 
that if there be consistency in man, those persons 
w!h) have been the most violent opponents of 
every former measure for the restriction of tlie 
Slave Trade, arc bound to support this ; the mo- 
derate men, aud'llic West Indians, '.fo the VV*t st 
Indians, iufleed, I liavc still other argnments to 
address, — tliose of their interest, which arc .nani- 
festiy in my favour ; but for the present I am 
contented to apjical to their consistency- Tliere 
remain, then, but two classes of persons from 
wliich I could apprehend unv diu'erenc<i of opi- 
nion : the first a small, I ho])e, and select class, 
those who admire the Slave Trade for itself, who 
deem of it, as Cicero did of virtue, that it requires 
only to he looked at to be beloved. — “ Qua; si moda 
vidc.rctur, incrcdlbilcm amorem c.rcUarei sni.’' With 
me n Isdlding that opinion 1 can have no argument. 
It reqilires a degree of fellow-feeling to be able 
•even to differ in discussion to any juirpose. ' One 
must settle at what point the difference begins ; 
but such persons in'ust have their ininds akogethcr 
so differently constituted, the’r sentiments, affec- 
tions, and passions must be so, unlike any thing 
that Pcan conceive, that I avow m^ incapacity to 
understand tlieiu, and mj despair of ihaking them 
understand 'me. * To , their opposition, therefore, 

I nuisl^ make up ,my mind : but Ittru£< to theirs 
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only. Thf^ other class to which I have alluded 
.is one whose opposition I should bn concerned to 
have_.to encoiintci, ; that of those with v.iiom from 
'the beginninij' T have cordially agreed in opinion 
respecting the necessity of abolishing tl,ie Slave 
Trade. I trust it will not be felt by such persons, 
that the propo.sitiou which 1 oifer, because a 
modified is an unsatisfactory one. I know that 
in minds of a sanguine oast such a feeling is 
.sometimes ajit to prevail ; tliat partially to redress 
a grievance is often erroneou.sly conceived and 
represented as giving sanction and establishment 
to all that part which you leave as you found it; 
and that this feeling is sometimes ev en carried .so 
far a,s to rejoice in any increa.se of the grievance, 
from the notion that it must cn.surc and accelerate 
the total remedy. But this doctrine is surely to 
be received with some (|ualificatiou. First, in- 
deed, it may possilily be true, where those who 
are to bear the ill, and those who arc lo admi- 
nister the remedy, are the same persons; Tljien 
I can understand an enthusiastic observer saying 
of, those >vlio are labouring under oppression, 
from which they 'might free themselves, but will 
not, “ I am glad jthat they are made to feel still 
more ; grind them harder still, and let us see if 
they will^t length he roused to resistance, M Iljit 
is this the s'Ort of c/ise which we are now to con- 
sider? * Is this* the ro.ad hy whicn alonp we look 
*’to arrive <a. remedy ? God forhid ! llihere is 
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yet another e(Viisifieratiou; that of dce!rco. if'thc 
aiignieittatioii of evil would accu lerute the; reiucdy i 
iii sutdi a degree, as tleat the; -pre^jiortioti \'>f evil 
incui ved in the whole, woulfl be lo.s.s than if you 
had a.cf|iuesecal in partial redn's.s, at tiu; risk of 
leaving- what was unred]cs,'.ei.l to last the longer, 
thi::rc might be some groiuid fur rejecting par- 
tial snerisurcs; luxt-is not tliis at best a ha/.ardous 
experiment' — arid may not ttve auganentaiion of 
the evil be so great, in the first in.stanee, a.s that 
no man vvould !)c justined in con.scnting to it on 
so precarious a hope of idtimately liasteuiug the 
remedv i' Let us see then what is the degree of 
increase to the; .Slave ’I'rade whicl.'- w ill be occa- 
sioned by bringing I'rinidad into cnltivation, ac- 
cording to the plan in the pa[>ers' on yonr table. 

j will next refer to the pajiers before tlie House, 
w iiich contain a statement of the quantity of land 
remaining to be granted in Tfuiidad', in order, to 
foi Ti soiho estimate of the number of negroes that 
would he rerpiirud (o tiring it into cultivation. . 

“ from thc.se papers it appears that thcjC re- 
mainlto be granted 2,720 uilotin'ents of land, of;.12() 
acres each, amountmg ii* ail to-b7(?,-l00 aores ; of 
which near one half, or 42(.»,000 -acres, is .stated 
to be fit for the cultivation of. .sugar. It is requisite 
to. jiai’lcuiari/.e this, because the sugar eidtiva- 
tipn in that which re<|uires .so^ much .the greatest 
proportion of newro labour, thdt^it in fact may 
be taken as regulating the importation, .From 
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, the, same UiUjiority, lliat of the papers on the 
Xable k appciirs, that the estates already graatci) 

y 1 I * * * 

j,by the Spanisli governincat, for no grant hsks 
l)eeH«nniade since tlie island came into the pos- 
Jfc^ssion pf the crown of (>reat Britain )*werc in. 
number 400. I'lu; quantity of each, estate is not 
spcciticc! in l!ic papers on the ^table, but from 
an au^bority on Avliicli I rely the more, as I 
have found it correct in cvei'y particular wlicrc 
those pu[)ors afford tlie means r>f comparison, 
I am cnaliled to state that the whole amount t>f 
the land in • cultivation is smnewlicre about 
04,000 acres, or not rpHte one twenty-fifth td’ 
wliat remains to be granted. On the island, in 
this state of eultiyation, are employed, according 
to his inforinatioix, (<;«nfirmcd in this res[)cct by 
thp pujjcrs on the tabic,) 10.000 negroes. The 
simplest way therj, of ascertaining the nund)Ni;r 
req'uired .to cidtivate the, . remainder, wil) be to 
inidli()ly the nmnlicr already in the island by 
twofitv,tiv’e. The result is 250,000.* I'liis cdl- 
culatPon, however,^, (large as it may appexv' TcT 

,gentleinen)f ^is, lei.s’ than wiil be found to be 
the resuU pf a coniparison of Trinidad wdth the 
island of Jamaica, ^n Jamaica, in tiie year 1791, 
therc*\ve>e ubqutr one^iniilion of acres in cultiva- 
tion, of -widch about 350,000 iiT sugar • (tfi?’: fc- 
mainder.in the ryiiio* sta'ples, coffee, cotton*, &cT 
aiici in jiRivision grounds, tScc*. for tlie supfdviof thu 
sugar esftiCes)*;* Jamaitta at that- tinvi contained 
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upwards of 250,000, perhaps neaier 300 000 
negroes. The proportion of sug^r cultivation 
being takeix in each instance as the criterion of 
the requisite ncgrci population, it will hardl be 
thought an exaggerated statement, if when Ja- 
maica, for 350,000 acres of sugar, employed, 
say only 250,000 negroes, 1 consider only the 
same number as required for 420,000 sugar acres 
in Trinidad. In fact, 1 might assume a much 
larger number ; and for the data on which i 
proceed with respect to Jamaica, I desire to 
observe that I rely for the most ])art on (he 
statements of Mr, Bryan Edwards (a gentleman, 
of whose memory I mean to speak with great 
respect, and of whose support to the present 
motion, (had he been still living,) I should have 
I’elt myself very confident, so much impressed 
was that gentleman with the conviction that the 
system of negro colonies had been pushed already 
to an extent beyond Avhich it could not go with- 
out imminent danger), I take ^(lr. Edwards’s 
' statements, though certainly below the truth, in 
respect to the negro population, ,in ^-reference to 
those of the report of the Erivy Council, which 
wmuld justify me in a mich ‘ larger calcula- 
tion ; both because Mr. Edwdrdp’s being lower, 
he was ihe less liable to a suspicion of exaggera- 
*tion in choosing them, and be;Cj»u.se, being before 
•the ipublic, there w^as the better opportunity for 
every gentleman who wi'^he^j itf fo fo.Uow Iiiin in 
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hisjdecluckons, and to correct liiin if lie was 
fwrong, 2GO,6 oo, then, is the lea'st amount ol‘ 
negroes, required for cultivating^ the projected 
Villoitnents of Trinidad. Ihit is this all ? Nothing 

iike it. The questkui is not as to cilitivating 

# 

only, but as to clearing and bringing into cultiva- 
tion, into sudden cultivation, if the whole were to” 
bti dis^josed, of, according to tin; plan in contem- 
plation, to the best bidder at one time. It has 
reqi/Ircd a ccntuiy and a half to bring Jamaica 
to its present state of cultivation. Is it to be 
.supposed that, at the ])rescntday, with such acom- 
maiid of capital, with the spirit of enterprise so 
much alive, Trinidad will be brought into cul- 
tivation so gradually ? Certainly not. 

But in this grailuaj progres.sion, what was the 
amount of the importations from Africa which had 
been required to cultivate Jamaica? Of this, fora 
cel tain portion of the time, for eighty-sev^n years, 
from the beginning of tlie last century, Mr. Kd- 
wards^avc a statement, which he (Mr* E.) averired 
to be correct. In the year 1673, the negr^esTTi 
Jamaica wfcre 9,40<) in numbar, within a trifle the 
^ame n'pmber tharthe p'dpers on the table assign 
to Trinidad. Ifi tl?(; year 1791 they amounted to. 
250, ©00,. the number required for Trinidad. From 
the year«l!'700 to 1787, the nambers .imjlbn.ed 
from Afrfca araou«ted*to GIOJIOO. In Jamaica, * 
tlierefore_, thcre*had been* required a Tej ruit pf 
^610,000 '(witliout reqjcouing^ any ^liug for the 
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years preceding 1700, or subsequent to 1787], in 
addition to the natural increase upon ihe« island, 
t«. bring up a population of 9,4()0 graduaMy to 
250,000. vVdd to this conq)ntatiou the iiximef‘.pcly 
increased mortality from pushing the cultivation 
of Trinidad with the rajiidity with which it would 
be pushed by purchasers anxious to turn their 
capital as quickly as possible ; add tlic waste 
of lives in clearing new lands (the most unwhole- 
some and destructive [)art of the agriculture ofthe 
West Tiidics), and from employing lUAvly-import- 
ed and unseasoned negroiis (anollier inl'alliblc 
cause of aggravated mortality) ; and ii with 
tbcvse additions 1 assume one million ol’ negroes 
us the lowest amount that woyid bo to be im- 
ported from Africa before Trinidad was as etfec- 
tually cleared and cultivated as Jamaica, I gni 
pe-i’suaded that 1 cannot l)e .accused of exag- 
gerating the calculatio,n. One million fd human 
beings to be swept from the face of the earth ! 
And for what purpose?-— to gratify wliat interest? 
^ — to icomply with what necessity? There 'is no 
])retence of necessity ; and tiie interests which 
have in vill former instances been associated with 
the continuance and extension of the Slave Trade, 
in this instance arc entirety live other- way ; I 
mean tho interesHts of the established AYest India 
planters. . " , , 

i have before said, that if 1 failed in mv 
appeal to the cousistcncy.of the'WeVt Indians, 
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ivhck brougl'it«,forwar(l the address^ of 171)7, I 
^ould s/lccessfully^appeal to their interests, lint 
C wifi 4iot suppose tJiat I liave failed : I be* 
ltevt^,*T may say that T know them to be ready 
tf) redeem their pledge, to stand the test of this 
day’s vote. [ will, therefore, direct my argu- 
ment respecting tliejr interests, jiot to them, but 
to tiios^i gefttlcmcu uncQuiicctcd with the West 
Indies themselves, who have yet always made 
W'est Indian interests tire plea and pretence for 
their vrrtes in favour of the Slave ’Frade. I'liis 
day affords a* test of their sincerity also. Is it 
indeed true, that they have always hitherto been 
eompcllc-d to give a reluctant consent to the 
continuance of t.hc Slave Trade, only because 
they felt thetnselvcs H>ound in justice to take 
caiit; that the vested intei'csts of t]rc colonists 
should receive no .injury by a hasty abolitiod? 
Did thev‘endure an evil they abhorred, only be- 
cause its continuanevr was indispensably necessary 
for t\e *prote<;tion of an .interest which they re- 
garded ? What thpn will be their plea n®w ? 
•noyf" that tfip intc^cst-s of tlie* established West 
Indian to be prejudiced by the very same 
act that created an ‘enormous extension of the 
evii.^ how*. that. tlfe only effect <5f increasing th^ 
Slave Tradb* by the cultivation df Trinidad''vvTil 
be, to raise up uiva> ^^tablishnien^s to meet the* 
colonists in the market ?-— 'But, perha^ps^ suclk 
a Rivalry js i^ei^dergd vpecuUarly desirabte, by 
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some oliango winch hns taken pia®e in the stal<* 
of the markets at home and abroad, by some 
dearth of West Indian produce, which must be 
vcuHTlied, by some sudden inflammation ofWcst 
Indian prices, which must be reduced by the 
necessity of raising- a revenue from sugar beyond 
what it at ])resent adbrded ! These would indeed 
be poor ju.sti{ications for the abandonment of 
principles so bioadly stated, and for the forfeiture 
t)f pledges so solemnly recorded. But what is 
the fact ? Precisely the reverse in every par- 
ticular. The quantity of We.st fi'idiau produce 
in the home market far bcyoiid the demand ; the 
markets of Europe shut against us ; the prices, in 
consequence, so low as to be almo.st ruinous to 
the planter; and the du tlc.s so far from being 
likely to fl'AV into the K.vchctpu'r in greater 
amount, that they arc now obliged do be bonded. 
1 do .\ot mean to say that all this may not 
chanrte and rigid itself in time ; that the markets 
of Europe may not re-open, tlie glut find vent, 
and the price.s rise ; but I apply my argument 
to the now state of things, to B e existing inlefesto 
of the present race of West Indian.s*. of those 
whose immediate interests have always been found 
Toowerful enougn with the House to defeat all 
measures for the diminution of the ^siave Trade; 
and 1 must a'^k, when those' same interests are 
found in opposition to the increase of t'hat evil,* by 
what arguments they ace to be^preb'ented from 
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having the saijie effect? Would you increase the 

(Slave Tcade ? would you prej udice the W est Ind iaii 

interest,,, in order to feed a market already gluttci^, 

* 

to Idwer prices already ruinous to the seller, and 
to swcll^a revenue which you are already obliged 
to bond ? In truth, there is now no pretence of 
interest, none of necessity, in favour of an in- * 
creased cultivation of West Indian produce, at the 
price of an increased Slave Trade. If we consent 
to tlfti increase of the Slave Trade for such a pur- 
pose at this moment, we do an act not only of 
voluntary wickedness, but of individual injustice. 

If may be asked of those who have, at different 
times, rejected the jdea of West Indian interest 
when urged in favour of the Slave Trade, how it 
happens that they no#v become the advocates of 
those intercsis ? For this plain reason, that our 
hostility w'^s always directed against the Sluve 
Ti’ade, ijot against the interests conncctec^, or sup- 
posed to be connected, with it. And very hajipy 
1 sfra,,for one, that an opportunity has occurred 
of jfutting our sincerity, in this respect, ^o ttie 
tost. Fo& mysejf* I can truly say, that if the 
greatest jpossible ^egred of a*ffection and esteem 
for individuals’be tie of respect and regard for 
the body to which th«se individuals belong, there 
is no body of men to whom F am lesis likiedy^to 
feel any filing Ijkf ,pers6nal hostility than the body' 
^pf West, India proprietors, as Ihere’is noijie whifsh 

contains individuals >vhom I love and valhe more 
• • • « 
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highly. But when their supposed (gr, as I should 
say , mistaken) interests came in conipetitiou with 
Uj great moral and [lolitical good, I did not give 
them the prercrence. True, liut when 
them oii the .same siilo, .shall it not he ;in adfli' 
li(nial incitement to me to endeavour to work that 
good wliich now involves, not opposes, the in- 
terests ol that body of men ? — Let uc now a|rply 
the same tc'st to those moderate men who have 
hitherto supported the West ludiau interest! and 
the Slave Trade together. j\s long as they went 
together, all was well. The Slave TrarU; was .^o 
ho tolerated, beeause its ally, the West Indian 
interest, was to he supjiorted. But the alliance is 
now dissolved: the West Indian interest points 
one wav, the Slave Trade smother. Which will 
you follow? No disgui.se — no e(}uivocation no\v. 
It is not Slave Trade and, Init Slave 7, hade o?-, tiio 
old West Indian interes|, that you must sujiport : 
— .Slave Trade in all its naked e^mrms, without the 
cloak of a pietended West Indian interest to hide 
them, If, in this choice, you take that road 
which leads to the '.mormous ingre.asc *of the evil 
whicli you pretended to deplore, and abandon the 
interests for whose sake alo,ne you pretended, 
while you deplored, to endtre it, what shall be 
.said ; What oiln he believed, but "that your 
afreoted tenderne.ss for the colonis.ys was a|l mere 
hypocri,sy ; and that, al all times, in ail p^;riods ojF. 
the diseussioi,!, whilg rcgar^l for cOlonidl , interests 



iyas,on your iips, the secret devotions of your 
iftearts yt'cre {tidd to the .Slave Trade ? Or will it 
be avfiwed, that at the time when these prolcssionjf 
wer(;*njade, we were, indeed, sincere in intending 
tt) act up to them, but that we di<l not tlTen fore- 
see the temptation to which we should be ex- 
])Osed ; that w'c were prepared for common * 
i.’xertiojis ofdorboaranee ; we could have sutrered 
a corner of an old island to lie waste, without 
thinkong too rnuehof the sacritice to consistency ; 
but tliat the present temptation is beyond our 
st (length ; the line black mould and watered 
savannahs of Trinidad hold out incitements which 
tiosh and bloocl cannot resist, and almost jus- 
tify a breach of^ our bond, of which flesh and 
blood, (iod knows to what amount, must ]iay the 
jionalty? Sir, I consider the acquisition of Trini- 
dad in a ditferent, light. It seems to me as ‘if 
Provideivce had dcternunc^ to put to the p*ial our 
boasts of speculative benevolence and intended 
luungnky, by putting into our pow(!r a coloijy 
where, if we pursi.ie our old cour.se, it must bS 
purely for rts qw» I>ake, without the old induce- 
nieiils ov tjie usual, apologies. This day is a day 
ol‘ tests: I trust* we* shall all abide the trial. 

I ifow *00100 ter consider the «econd division of 

the subje(?t.’ In a wider view, atid considert?sfi’'’as 

♦ * * \ 

m relation to the goneral security and stability of 
PiUr coloiiial system, anU to* the nationab policy ojf 
tl^e counl/y, h(Av far »yill it .be prujjent, fet me 
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ask, to convert Trinidad at once, into a sugar 
colony, to be cultivated by the same means witl. 
the others, subject to the same dangers, ajncl par- 
taking of the same weakness and insecurity'? Is 
it possible to look at the present state of the colc- 
nial world without feeling considerable awe and 
apprehension? The struggle now subsisting in 
St. Domingo, whichever way it may terminate, 
cannot but l^e productive of great evil and dan- 
ger to our colonies; in the one event, a great 
moral danger, if the negroes should not be 
thoroughly subdued ; in the other 4.‘ase, of com- 
plete success to tlve French arms, a great mili- 
tary danger. In either of these events, what is 
the use to whicli it will be most desirable to have 
turned our new acquisition ? Will the moral 
danger be best guarded against by l)aving esta- 
bhshed a new negro colony, by immense impor- 
tations -from Africa? Will the military. safety of 
Tniiidad be best ascertained by a population 
frbrn which', in the time of attack, you wjll have 
as nnich to dread as from the enemy ; a popula- 
tion which, while ;you defend .it with one hand, 
you. mu,st keep down vi'itJi the other ? 1 will not 
dwell upon these topics, because 1 am awaie that 
|.hey are too delicate to berngitated much at large 
in public discussion. But enough suroly appears 
to ahy reasoning mind, on tli^i, first glance at the 
presept situation and prospects of the . West In- 
dies, "to prove beyond doubt, that strength, not 
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^ug#r, — -that to fence and support, not to extend, 
'(V'itli proportionate extension of weakness, our 
possessions in that tjuarier of tSie globe, is tlyj 
«bvft?ns dictate of ])olicy, is eqiuilly necessary for 
rtie pres;ervation of the colonics, whether lo them- 
selves or to tlie mother country. In Trinidad, 
therefore, above all things, we ought to look for” 
strength aixl solidity ; we ought to make it, in 
the tirst instance, a strong military post, a naval 
statiem, a place of recruit and refreshment for our 
flt^ets and armies, ft ought to be used not as a 
new venture* upon a s])ccuiation already hazard- 
ous and overloaded, but* to protect and ensure 
tlu^se which we have already at stake, ^yealth, 
to be sure, is strength to a certain degree, inas- 
much as it furnishes »the means of e.xertion; but 
to protect the existing .sources of the wealth 
which we iww eujoy, i.s the first object; to widen 
the channel in which if is to flow ir^y be a 
proper and desirable object hereafter. Sjlrength 
oncp •established, wealth will natufally folloV ; 
but* if, with a bUnd and mistaken cupidity, we 
btirry on fq iucroa’se the produce of our colonies, 
without .previously adding to their security, the 
result may ve’ry ’probably be, to lose even that 
of '^'hic*l\ we 5ir(5 already in ptJSsession. 

If, in fobking to the state of “the colenieS’y’few 
years .ago, and jiresceing the dangers td which 
^.They atis now exposed, I had been disposed, to 
form a >yish*fc^ that< 5 vhich ghould be mos’t essen- 
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tial to our preservation, I know not what more T 
could have desired tlian that which iww the 
chance of war has thrown into our hands ; an 
island, such as Trinidad, fertile in its .soil,"witU 
opportuhity of na\ al station, and so situated in 
rcs])Oct to the other colonies, as to afford, under 
most circumstances, the means of quick succour 
and assistance ; and, above all, not sc far "one m 
the old Slave Trade system, but that a new mode 
of colonization may be tried there will)/' fair 
probability of success. Had 1 formed such a 
wish, and had any [)crsou less confident in th.e 
wisdom of parliament than 1 was, remarked to 
me at the time, “ You shall have what you de- 
‘‘ sire ; an island precisely such as you describe 
“ shall fall into your hands but, mark my words, 
“ no sooner will you be in possession of it, than all 
“ your fine s(;honies of wholesoiQe eolo*iization will 
“ lie abC(4idoned ; you will turn to your connncrciaJ 
“ dictionary, and there finding, under the head 
“ West India island, the . word and ‘under 

^‘"sugiar the word ft/ave, you will look no farther ; 
“ sugar cultivation and slave trade will comprize 
“ the whole of your boasted policy, and^Triuidad 
" will be cleared and cultivateid bV labour from 
“^Africa, like all * your other settlements, and 
“ blXVtfght, as qifickly as possible, to"' the same 
“‘statf^'of wealth and of weakness that belongs 
“ to them.*” Had any mdii veninred to. predict., 
that such wauld be the only use io which an 
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Requisition likx' Trinidad would be converted, I 
.•fliouid 4iave i;csented the insinuation as utterly 
unfounded. I should have abjured for jjarlia? 
menti? and for the government of the country, so 
jwor anjl vulgar a notion of policy as ’that of. 
under all, the changes of moral and political cir* 
cumstances, pursuing exactly the same system of 
colonial ostutblislimcnt, without reference to what 
may be required for new security uiulev in- 
crcaslid danger. “ Government,” 1 should have 
said, “ will not 1)C blind to the new circum- 
“ .stances of* lire colonies and of tlic world. 
” They will see that internal strength is that 
which is wanting to tlieir colonial system, 
*' They w'ill endeavour to j)rocure it by laying 
” the ba,si.s, in iheiisucw' colonvg of a natural 
“ .population, which is alone the great cure for 
“ all the evi,ls thaj are sufl’ered, ami all that ijre 
” apprehended in that q.uarter of the |.vorld.” 
This is what I should have ventured to undertake 
for on the pa^rt of any government of this coun- 
try ; *and this is what I now call u])on the Ifouse 
of Commons to, do Cheir part towards performing, 
by interposing to prevent an immediate alienation 
of the lands of 'I’riftidad. 

If *1 were to* be tasked by wdiat means 
thought amhtural population coQld be proctiT&'d, 
I would, answer, fif»t, by not introducing ah arti»- 
^cial one; by not pduvhfg tfie pophlajion 
Africa intp tlfe ’forestland n^orasses^of Trinidad, 
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to perish yearly, and yearly to l),e supplied by 
fresh importations. This system once adopted, 
^t is ho])eless to look for any other. Keep clear 
of this, and it is jiossiblc that the foundatk-»n of 
another system may be laid. The second means 
arc also negative. Do imt make large grants or 
sales to great capitalists. Look for your settlers 
among classes of men who will be induced' to 
become residents iu the island. Such may be 
to be found among the meritorious soldiers of 
regiments on West India service, among foreign 
corps, amotig free blacks and creole.s in the otjier 
islands ; to all of whom encouragement should be 
held out by grants of land, such as would enable 
them to maintain themselves and their families iu 
a state of moderate independence. If it were 
objected that JMiropeau labour was altogether 
incompetent to the climate ; I aiiijwer, for the 
cultivatiion of the great staple commodities of V\ est 
Indian produce, certainly ; but not ibr raising 
vegetables'; not for breeding cattle; mpdes of 
agriculture wdiich may make Trinidad the source 
of health and convfort to the^Sioldierss and sailors 
of Great liritain employed i?i the defence of the 
West Indies, and, in some me^asure, to the colonies 

themselves. • . „ , , 

«■ . 

'•ji-ut neither 'are these all the msiterials for 
settling the island. There av.e, if I am not much 
piisinfprnieci, other matermls peculiar to Trinidad. 
There* is a r;me of labourets in the habit of resort- 



jlng jinnually to that island from the neighbouring 
«?ontine»it, to work for hire in the most arduous 
and iat.iguiug brandies of colonial husband 
ll’hc** are called Peons : stout, active, inured to 
tJlie climate, and capable (as is su|)])bsed) of 
being induced, by proper encouragement, to come 

over in still more considerable numbers ; and, no 

« 

d<5ubt,^if profier means of subsistence were af- 
forded them, to settle tliemselves and their families 
in Trinidad. From this race miglit be created a 
hardy native militia, fitted, to a degree that Eu- 
ropean constitutions perhaps hardly ever attain, 
to endure the fatigue and. difficulties of West In- 
dian warfare. ’ The right honourable gentlemen 
below me (the ministers) have better means than 
I can be supposed to. have, of knowing how far 
t!\e description which I have been giving of these 
persons is correct \ but I have no doubt of it, ftiul 
if true, Iherc is a basis for creole colonization, 
which I should be, extremely sorry not to have 
tritid to the fullest extent. The advantages to ^oe 
derived from it, under certain possible ciEeum- 
stances in* the. political state, of South America, 
are incalculable'; b,tit such as in this place it would 
not be proper to d^Yell upon in detail. There is, 
besides, -another »raco*, peculiar? I believe, at this 
raoment,->ta Trinidad, native Indians, to,,the ;«lra- 
ber (according, to^ the papers .upon the table) of 
about one thousand ; “a people whom; if it we|'e 
from no better 'motive, than curiosity, I should be 
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sorry not to have carefully preserved, “ reUtptjn? at 
Danaum, ’ the remnant of nations among; w4iom tl w 
}.word, and the spit, and tlie rack, and the mine, 
have made such horrible ravages. These who/K, by 
some unaccountable oversight, the Spaniards had 
neglected to exterminate, inight, and would no 
doubt keep iij) an increasing native ]>opulation. 
One, thousand, to be sure, is not a great numbt^r ; 
but it is not eontcmj^tible, as a source of eolouia! 
inhabilauey : it is as large as the number of vs’liites 
on some of the smaller islands ; it is one-seventh 
part of the whole jiopulat ion of Trinidad (exelusivc 
of negro slaves) when -the island cajne into our 
possession, and it bears a proj)ortidn of almost one- 
seventietli part to the whole Kuroj)e:in ])opulation 
of all our islands ])nt together. Add to this, that 
the numbers of ttie sexes are pretty equal (the 
females rather the more numerous), and there is 
little rtYison to apprehend that this race may not 
bc'kept lip and extended to a very considerable 
degree. 

Now, Sir, J do not say here is j'onr colony 
established: but Jvdo say, hbw; are •means and 
chances for tlie establishment a 'guiltless, blood- 
less colony, which it woi.dd.be Highly perverse 
and criminal to throw away untried, from a blind 
prt'fcrence. to th\^ old method of aiiMMi! impor- 
tation from Africa, with suqIi accumulation of 
misery, and such risk of miscluef as must attend 
them.'i. Let ,me not be aivswered that all expe- 
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ncnct: is again!<t. mo; that tliere is no instance of 
india isfaud having- been ouiti vated, except 
by ne^gro .slaves*. *l will not too liastily bclievcv 
t^at liicrc is any region in the earth on wdiich 
Pj-evidence has laid that heavv interdiclidn, that 
it shall not siithec to produce its own inhabitancy, 
that it cannot be fertilized, except liy the blood of 
victims from smotiier rpiarter of tlu^ giolie. 1 deny 
the laet, tliat ev|)erience Is against me. lias tVic 
experiment of a native population ever yet been 
tried, and failed ? Never. Try it now — try it 
before yon make its impracticability a plea for esta- 
blishing a system of guilt and rapine, which, even 
if every other resource shoidd fail, is detestable : 
and if it has not that cxcn.se, if it is not tried in 
the last resort, is* as wanton as it is .shocking to 
humanity. That in this way you will not get as 
lai’ge a prodijee of^sugar to swell the Custom- 
hou.^e entries of tire next lew years, I graift you. 
But are you to raise^ a sum of money, or to found 
a colony,? Would you lay a foundation for tlfo 
return,? of a twelvemonth, or for the greatness of 
an age ? I Tnojic, tire latter. A'or, however, will 
. Trmidad'yielii notluilg in tlie mean time. Many 
of the means winch 4, have pointed out are appli- 
cable U> raising celotiial produce in its common, 
aeoeptatiorw • But Trinidad has y(?t other focilirifes 
which make it’ su|fic;jpntly ’valuable, even if riot a ’ 
hogshead jof sugaT’ should be produced? npr the, 
hand of a negro •employed nppn it. JLook otits 
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situation in respect to the Spanish Main. ,.Is it 
possible tliat the court of Spain, in making su«h 
»a cession to us, should not have considered well 
the policy of its present restrictions on eolonird 
commerce, and the encouragement to clandcv’S- 
tiue trade which arises out of them ? Is it impro- 
bable that the result of such a consideration, 
aided by the suggestions of the government of 
this country, should be, to produce a I'rcer inter- 
course and a more liberal system of commercial 
regulations ? and, in such case, what advantages 
might we not expect from 'IVinidad becoming the 
emporium of British- and South American com- 
merce ? There are yet other advantages which 
do not depend on foreign co-operation. It has 
been matter of constant dis[)nte between the 
colonists and those who have in this country con- 
tended for limitations on the -slave Trade, whether 
or luit such improvetnents might be made in the 
cokyiial agriculture, as would diminish the neces- 
■"sity for importations of labourers from Africa? 
The colonists have said, with some justice, that 
they would be 'willing and ‘desirous.'' that the fact 
should be ascertained ; lijit that diey cannot 
aiford to hazard a year’s re.tbrns in trying experi- 
, ments. Here then is the opportunity of trying 
Item at the c'Sepense, not of individuals, but of 
‘ the' public. Who knows vdiaf skill apd machi- 
, nery.might do to leSsen'negro labour I The hrst 
consequences to , the iKhgr cblonie^ would be 



grf^daal irnprgvcment, by the silent operation of 
.‘ixamj)4e, without the shock of innoVation, or the 
risk of, loss ; the Yurther and more enlarged coij- 
iseqwnces would bo, a gradual abolition of the 
i^lave Trade produced without any olhef interfe- 
rence, by a gradual diminution of the demand for 
slaves ; a diminution, in a still greater degree, of' 
the great aud dangerous disproportion ol' blacks 
and whites at present in the islands ; a saving of 
British capital, and an economy of human life. 
These are not slight advantages, nor would Tri- 
uijlad be ill employed, if turned to this account 
oidy. But this 1 do not ask you now to decide. 

I ask you to pause, to allow yourselves time for 
deliberation. I ask you mdy not to decide that 
you will try notlung ljut Slave Trade. If in the 
end you must come to that, if yon are determined 
to do so, stuould every thing else fail, .Africa is 
akVays ^rt hand : you can never, be t.o(> late in 
your resort to the marlcet for her miserable 'in- 
habitants. But you are not justified^n resortiag 
to it till you have tried, I do not say all the njeans 
1 have su^tgestedt^but all that wdser and abler 
men, thinking decjdy, aftd devoting themselves 
to the subject, 'cart* devise ; and if tried heartily, . 
depend iH)on it snch means willtnot fail. 

I liave »(jw only to add, by wiy of ex{)lanatfon 
of a single p'aragr^h in* the address which 1 am * 
about tojmove, (hat I have been ^esirohs^of pr(^- 
viding againsbthe only,practical obje<;tion ta*which 
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I can conceive my motion to be liable, by except-,, 
ing from the general prohibition ot* grants* or sal»>; 
ef now lands in Trinidad, such 'grants as Gfjvern- 
ment might wish to be able to make to those iiv 
habitants of the colonies, restored by the lats 
treaty to the French and Batavian republics, who 
were desirous of remaining under British pro- 
tection. To them I would leave it open tor go- 
vernment to make grants ; but to them under 
condition of not cultivating those grants by ne- 
groes imported from Africa. I go on the pre- 
sumption that they will be allowed, under the 
stipulations of the treaty, to bring their negroes 
with them from their present establishments to 
Trinidad. I have only further to observe, that 
the restriction which the address proposes is only 
to keep the subject open until Parliament sl 4 .aU 
have had an opportunity of cpnsidcsing it fully, 
and to ^ensure that th,o Government sliall lay it 
fully Ijefovc them. 1 then move “ That an humble 
Address be presented to His Majesty, hvunbl^' to 
represent to His Majesty, that, in consideration of 

the great importance of preventing *the dangers . 

* * » ' * 

and mischiefs which must arise from the. excessive 
increase of the importation oCftegroes from Africa, 
if such iraportatibn shoulct be peipnitted, without 
restrictien, into*the island ofTrinic^ad; and for 
the purpose^ of avoiding any c^^Joyr or pretext, by 
reason! of new grants,* to ‘obstruct herep.fter any 
regulsctions which, tfi the y/isflonl of P^irliainent, 
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*niay, after duc?»jnvestigation and deliberation, seem 
'Expedient; His Majesty’s faithful Commons hum- 
bly vec|uest His Majesty, that he will not autho*- 
rise any grants or sales of new lands in the island 
of Trinidad, without express condition (under 
penalty of forfeiting and making void such grants 
or sales), that no negro tt) be thcixmfortU imported 
from xMi'ica’ shall be employed on the said lands, 
until^ojiportunity shall have been afforded to Par- 
liament to make such provision as the circum- 
stances of the case may be found to recpiire, for 
the prohibition, limitation, or regidation, of the 
importation of .negroes from Africa into the said 
island; — That His Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to give d^ections, that there shall be laid 
before this House, in* the next session of Parlia- 
ment, an account of any such conditional grants 
and sales, as’ may have been made in the interval; 
and of the means which .have been empjoyed. or 
provided, for enforcing the due obsm;vatio?i apd’ 
perforniance ’of the said condition ; — And that 
His Majesl,y will l.>e graciously pleased further to 
direct, 'that thei*e shall be .laid before this House, 
so soon as the same can be prepared, such plan 
of regulations as to His Majesty’s Government may 
appear most avivisable for prompting the cultiva- 
tion or improvement of the island of Trinidad, in 
..the manner the igtvSt likely to interfere .with the 
wish expressed by this House for the gradual 
minutipn and ultimate termination of the Africait 
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Slave Trade, 9i\d the most conducive'* to the stabi- 
lity and security of the interests of the cd'onies'' 
and of the West Indian commerce of this king- 
dom.” 

Mr. Stl'kges seconded the motion. 

Mr. Chanckt.i.or AninvoTON cx])ressed regret that the 
motion should be made at this time. He knew there were 

I 

some who thought tliut the subjeeta as far as it related to 
.Trinidad, might be taken as an insulated point, bu^ this 
was not the way in which he viewed the subject ; he thought 
it difficult to make a distinction between the policy observed 
towards this particular island, and the* general policy of the 
trade carried on by means of negroes in the AV'est Indies, 
and did not see how tins (pjestion could he fairly discussed 
without entering upon the questio;n at large. And liere ho 
should observe, in passing, that it was a matter of some 
surprise to him that a pioposition of this. port should be 
brought ij^irward so recently after the island had^come into 
the hands of His Majesty, although the general cjuesti<.)a 
upon the trade, to which the proposition referred, Ijad been 
aJIowii^d to sleep for five or six: years. The propositioli now 
before the House, brouj^ht with it no Vt)comraeK(lation, either 
to those vvho thought that the African trade ought to he 
immediately, or to tliose who thoug|7t it siioidd be gradually 
abolished ; for it waV* not essentially favourable to ’•either. 
It did not follow thaA; the Slave Trade would be*abolished or 
even lessened by confining a vote to y^be iisland of Trinidad. 
An attempt to prevent negroes from being impprted from 

C( 

the coa^t of Aft’ica into Trinidad wpuld* bb only to ensure 

* 
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^he carrying on of.tlie trade in other (juarters- The effect of 
thv» })ropo^tion would be to call for nc'groes frorii the different 
West rndia islands to Trinidad; because, without such^ 
assistalfte, it w ould be imjwssible to carry on the necessary 
trJlde thert^; and it would create a chasm in those islands 
wliich could not be supplied but by means of fresh importa- 
tions from Africa ; — therefore, tljc discouragement of im- 
portation to Trinidad alone would not answer tlie purpose 
in view ; for unless we could discourage importation in all 

ft 

the islands, it was useless to prohibit it in one. He enter- 
tained a hojie tliat the subject of the Shave Trade would 
be taken up in thti course of the uext session, and considered 
deliberately upon the principle ofti gradual abolition of that 
traffic. The description which he had received of the 
peculiar advantages of the island of Trinidad, had rendered 
the matter peculvirly iiiteAjsting ; so much so, that His 
Majesty's Government had determined sonm time since to 
send^out a commission, ior the purpose of making a minute 
survey of it! Positive orders lyid been sent out by \Tf)ve^n- 
ment,^tliat no new grants*or sales of land in Tripidad -dliould 
take place w^ithout further authority. He hoped that every 
public encouragement Hj^ild be given to the population of 
the^ whitc:!^ and creoles. ^ The Ifouseliad declared that the 

« 

Slave Trade should be ^abolished by gradual means ; that 
was a proceeding to which he was a party — it was one to 
’ which the faith of ’ftirliament was pledjyed. In wbatev^f 
might be done b|K)n the subject to which the motion 9 ft the 
' •bright honourable gen4l(^TiaB Ivid ipime^ate rtfet;ence, His 
Majesty’s (?overnm^t would consider diligently th^« 0 p<irt* 
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of the commissioners ; at the same time, he conkl not be 
expected to pledge liiinself to lay before the HousS^; any 
•upon this subject. In tlie ho]>e that none of the evil's which 
the right iioiiourable gentleman apprehended wouM artse 
from a short delay, he should conclude witli pioving tiie 
previous question. 


Mu. Canntx(; said: — If, Sir, the right honeur- 

iiblc gentloinau had contented himself with only 

making the latter half of his speech, I would 

chcerfidly have consented to withdraw my motion : 

bteanse, in the pledge.s and iutehtions of himself 

and his colleagues, lie has not only given me all 

that my motion asks, buf inoVe. I understand 

from him, that not onlv no grants or sales of land 

shall be made in Trinidad, fexcep} such as the 

addies^s, which I have the honour to proposm to 

ybu, itself excepted), ilntil Parliament shall have 
<■> • * 
kad an o]’/portnnity of considering the subject ; 

biit^,that there is a fixed and serioys determination 
on the part of th<j, e.xecutive»',Goverjj[lncnt tq re- 
vise and discuss fiilly, with a^^iew td a final settle- , 
ment, the whole of that greait mbral and political 
question, which, has been, discussed for .twelve 
yViars this House to so little pin:pgse. With 
.the' hopes that qre no\^ held out to me of this 
attention bhin§^ Speedily given*^ the suliject, and 
having: the ^solemn word of the .right honourable 
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‘geiilJeman, th\t the object of my motion shall be 
ahswei'ed, I atn yot desirous of pressing it to a 
division. For the same reason, I will not males 
^ny of those comments on the first part of the 
riglit honourable gentleman’s speech which I think 
it deserves. I will only observe, that if my mo- 
tion has had the effect of producing the [>Hblic 
dcclaratioiiis and pledges which we have Just heard 
from the right honourable gentleman, I conceive 
it to have been liighly beneficial. I cannot think 
it so ill-timed, or so ill-judged, as he has endea- 
voured to reilresent it. And tlic right honourable 
gentleman mu^t excuse mC for saying, that it is in 
consequence of some insinuations and misrepre- 
•sentations in tha^t speech, that I feel it necessary 
to persist in < desiring that the address may be 
recorded on the .Tournals. , 


Gbxkral (Iascov.ve opposed the motion. He thought 
it iieccg*jary for the t^upport of our colonics that the Sh^vc 
Tnuie should be increased, instead of being abolishc'iil. 

Mii.3Vint?ii:RF/jniv':E observed, that he was satisfied with 
the personal declaration of the Chancellor of the Excheejuer, 
believing he was sineeiv, and anxious to act up to his |)ra- 
fessiohs. '’Jle wa^s l^f opihion that o\ir Government ought 
immediatdy Jto enter into a negociatioh with foreign Powers, 
for the abolition of tl^e Slave Trade;’ He should firing the 
subject before the House during the present session. 

, The prcvioi/s question was then put and rarriedJ ^ 



ON THE ARMY ESTIMATES.. 
DECEMBER 8th, l802. 


Tife House having resolved itself into a Connnittce of 
Supply, to which tlic Army Estimates were referred ; — 

The Secketary at War (Right Honourable C. Yorke) 
rose to state the reasons why the Estimates, noW on the 
table, exceeded, in number and expence, any thing than this 
country had known in any former period of ])eaee. The 
main question for the decision of the House was, whether 
the circumstances of the present times were sucli iKs to 
render such a force as was now' proposed fiecessary ? and if 
this should be decided in the affirmative, it would then 
remain to determine whether tlie (livisioh and descri])tion of 
the force were the most eligible, and whether its distril )ution 
were such as was" best accommodated to thc\ exigencies of 
the pill)] ic ^service ? The overgrown power of Erance, Ar- 
rived to a magnitude beyond that whicli the ambition of 
LoVfis f;i'ojectcd ; the menacing attitude of that 

country ; the ambition and enterprise of its present govern- 
ment, must satisfy the , mind of every uiRUj r?hat in the 
present time a largtir force wa^ neccssaty Tor the security of 
Great Britain than at former periods of peace. Our navy 
alone, however great, was not sufficient •to guard the whole 
extefit of out possessions, widely as they were spread through 
ev^iry quarter of the globe. It would be sufficient to remind 
the committee, lhat'Eraucenvas' now in'* possession of the 

( f- * 

Netherlands, of JEIolland, of the course df the Macse and 
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tiie Lc^wcr Ilhinej the fortresses on tlie banks of these 
risers. This was the first time Parliament had been called 

K ' * 

ujxm to vote a peace establishment under such circum- « 
stfifnees,^ and in such a relative position as she now stood 
towards Fr,aiKx». — 'JMie right honourable gentleman pro- 
ceeded to show the necessity of an increased military 
establishment, from the great military force of Prance, 
which he tComp\ited to consist of 929,000 effective men, 
liable to be called out at the command of the French go- 
vernment. If it was deemed necessary in times of no danger 
to keep up 24,000 men, surely it would not be deemed 
unnecessary, or unconstitutional, or unadvisablc, in these 
times of difficulty a^d danger, to maintain a greater number. 
According to the best information that could be collected 
from the most autlnyitic sources, 100,000 men were the 
number sufficient Tor the security of the country, and fewer 
were deemed insufficient. Under present* circumstances, 
the maintenance of thai^ number surely could not be deemed 
impolitic. The right honourable gentleman then entered 
into Ql detail of the proportion of cavalry and ii^fanlr} ’forces 
to be kept up, add their distribution, specifying the number 
which was to ^servejresp^ctively in Great Britain and Ireland, 
in^the pumtatbns’.and in India. The militia of Great 
Britain and Irelixid ;^ere discharged, to the amount of 
71^000 men. It was understood that the militia was always 

^ * * ■ • t ■* 

to be called yut at the commcnceinejt of a war, and dis- 
charged on the»commenceincDt of peace. Besides, w« had 
*att easy resource in^ tiie militia pf Irtilsnd ®f ^,000 men 
more, exclusive />f J^he y(»manry and volunteer cof^, wM» 
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hail agreed to continue their services. Pj^tting all togvther,' 
M'e had a total fiace of 200,000 men, e\'clusive of>the arMv 
i'll Tiicria; a force of isucli a niagiiitiule, anti of such a de- 
scription, as to present, no vc.tv alluring prospect to ariy 
foreign power tliat may be disposed to attack us., lie coh- 
cliided by moving the first resolution — Tiiat G(>,571’ men 
be voted, for guards and garrisons in Ireland, from tlie 
ySth of December, 1802, to the 524th of Deccniben 1808.’’’ 

All animated discussion ensued on thi.s resolution, which 

t ' 

was op|)osed l)y Sir, Whitbread and Mr. l\)x, and sup- 
ported by Earl Temple, Sir Eyre Coote, Mr. Arclulale, 
General Maitktnd, General Tarlc4on, Mr. Ilyder, INIr. ivd- 
dington, Mr, Windham, and by Mr. SUvridan, in a speech 
full of energy, and abounding in oratorical beauties, of 
the liiiihest merit, and of tlie most tasteful and felicitous 

I 

adaptation. ' 

'Mu. C A .\’\ I .\o rose and said C — I feel, Sir, all the 

f . . , . 

di.sadvantage under whieh 1 rise, to claim, lor a 
short<ime,^.the attention of tile committee, while 
they are yet tvann with those impressions of ad- 
mira’tion and delight wdiich mus<; have been excited 
in the minds of all wh/> hear* mj^, by the sj)cech 
just delivered by my honourable) friend.* And 
were it not that that speech contained some al- 
lu^iuns pointed personally to me; upon which I 
am particularly an.xious«to have as, early an op- 
portunity ^as,j)osi3ible of offi^ringV. observatious,» 


* Mr, Slier uian. 
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,1 should cei'taijily have better consulted my own 
intjOrest,; than to expose myself to a' comj)arison 
by which I must be so j^reat a sufterer. This^ 
cpns'sdation, however, I have for the danger and 
cjjfficulty of the situation in which I stand up to 
address you (and to me, with the feelings of per- 
sonal kindness and regard which subsist between 
my honourable friend and myself, it is no small 
consolation), that if I am the first to encounter the 
hazaid of so perilous a contrast, I am also the fu'st 
w'ho have the opportunity of expressing in words, 
thej^e sentiments which I am persuaded I feel only 
in common with every man. in the House, senti- 
ments, not of sai'isfaction only, but of thankfulness 
for the part which my honourable friend has this 
day taken ; a ^jard whijch he has taken this day 
not for the fii’st time ; for it is surely in the recol- 
lection of tliQ House, it is most certairdy in the 
recbllectipn of the country, at how many other 
periods of public embarrassment and anxiety in 
the -com’se of the last eventful and iVemendoue 
years,' my honourable friend, throwing asid§ all 
petty distinctions party feeljng, has come for- 
ward, often under mrcumstances of peculiar diffi- 
culty, often discouraged, always alone, as the 
champion,of his ewuntry's rights and interests, and 
has rallie4 hearts and spirits of the^ natioii. 
At this time,* indeed, su'dh an ejeertion was ^ifecu- 
lidrly necessary.' Never was a hibrnenb at which 
it was so desirable to recall the attentioj^ anrl 
revive the cdurage oftlxe House, and to present te>. 
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them a true picture of their situatioa ; of the dajiger? 
which impend over us, and of the exc 5 ;tions ^by 
f which we must be prepared to* meet them. 'I trust 
we shall now hear no more of those miserable, sys- 
tems, the object of which is, not to rouse us to 
ward off our ruin, but to reconcile us to submit to it. 
I trust we shall hear no more of those weak, fal- 
lacious, and degrading hopes which have b'een 
held out, not to inspirit, but to relax the exertions 
of the country ; hopes founded on the calculation 
of what the chapter of accidents (as it is called) 
may produce, to favour our escape from a .de- 
struction, which we are taught that it is in vain to 
endeavour to resist ; hopes founded sometimes on 
the possibility of Buonaparte’s death, before his 
plans for our subjugation are brought to maturity; 
sometimes on the probability of changes in Frapee, 
on the very magnitude of the French empire, 
which,* it seems, aftprds a sure presage of its 
downi’all (yes, of its downfall, perhaps some cen- 
tury hence, when we may long_ have »ma'de a 
subordinate part of it!); lastly, hopes of what 
unknown and unthought-of things time or chsnce 
may effect for us, and Tor the vvorld ! Oh ! c6n- * 
temptible substitutes for rajibnal pi’ecaution and 
manly readiness ! Time and chance can do no- 
thing for those wiio will do nothing fop themselves ! 
•Providence itself(if it were nqt i,mp'ious to assign 
^imits to 'Oinnipdtencb) cUn scarcely save a people 
who Sre not prepared to mak,e a 'struggle for their 
ajwn- safety. And then, Sir, the ^«ysteilif that, 
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havp been recpmniended to us ! recommended too 
-from high authority, the authority bf great abili- 
ties,*^^ and of popular and respectable names l-ir 
.f‘ have nothing to dread from France but a 
■«’ivalry in commerce,” says the honourable gentle- 
man opposite to me (Mr. Fox). Look round. Sir, 
on the state of tlie world, and can such an argu- 
m'ent, even .from such a man, need farther refuta- 
tion? “ We may be safe and happy, if we will 
but keep to ourselves,” says an honourable friend 
of mine (Mr. Wilberforce), of whom I am sure I 
mean to speak with every profession of that 
resjicct and esteem which his character claims ; 
“ if we will abjure the continent ; if, shut up in 
our own island, safe within the surrounding im- 
passable barrier of the sea, we confine our atten- 
tion to objects immediately concen\ing our own 
comfort ands happiness, and cultivate the artS’ of 
peace, unmolesting and unmolested.” ♦True, if 
unmolested ; but these pictures of flowing felicity, 
these exhortations to inoffensive qmet, do thby 
suit the times to which they are applied ? or will 
not my h'onourabte friend condescend to consider 
dieir practical possibility, before he shuts us out 
from any other chance of safety, but what is to be 
found imour own disposition to repose ? Happy 
times, indeed, if they ever shall come, . when we 
can realize these dreams of independent and un- 
connected security, when Ve can" do without any 
intercourse v/i^ the corrupt nations of the con- 
tinemt, wretches whose territories are separated 
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from each other by no other barricy s than in^>uii- 
tains and rivers, and who are consequently unfit 
for any iutercouise with a pure insidated people 
like ourselves ! Then shall the din of war foevey 
reach o\ir tranquil shores ! Then, instead of 
traversing the boistei’ous ocean, at the iinininent 
hazard of their lives, our sailors shall be raised, 
for peaceful purposes, on the inargips of duok- 
ponds, and the towing-paths of canals ! But til! 
this millenniiun does arrive, in God’s name,- Sir, 
let us look about us ! Let us consider the state 
of the world as it is, not as we fancy it ought to 
be ! Let us 'not seek to hide from our own eyes, 
or to diminish in the eyes of those who look to our 
deliberations for information, the real, imminent, 
and awful danger which tfireatens us, from the 
overgrown power, the insolent spirit, and still 
more, the implacable hatred of our iiatural rivals 
and ene nies ! Let us not amuse ourselves with 

e 

vain notions, that our greatness and our happiness, 
as>a nation, ''are capable of being separated, It is 
no sych thing. The choice is not in our power. 
We have, as my hojiourable friend (Mr,,' Sheridan) 
has well observed, no refuge in' littleness. We 
must maintain ourselves what w'^c are, or cease to 
have a ]>olitieal existence wyrth preserving. >• 

Buch, Sir, is tfie view of our situatipnj which. 
\ye tire now culled upon to take'; .such the tone 
and temper in which we must deliberate upon it, ' 
if we x^ould deliberate to any purpQ>se. And for 
icecalihg US' to that tone, for shaming taiat d&pgef- 
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'*ous and delusi\<p mixture of whining despondency 
and falsi security which for the last two or three 
nights have been gradually gaining the ascendancy’ 
ia Oiir debates, my honourable friend has my 
thanks ; Jiie has rendered, in so doing, an essential 
service to his country. Ilis speech, coming from 
the quarter from which it came, has done incal- 
cufable ^good. Let not my honourable friend 
suppose I grudge him the merit and the fame 
whicFr belong to such a display of talents, when 
I add, that I lament that such a speech did not 
proceed from the mouth of a minister. Language 
like His, in the mouths of the administration at 
this crisis, would, in my opinion, have done more 
than fleets and armies to ward oft’ the attack of a 
foreign enemy » arid to * animate and maintain the 
spirit and energy of the people ; bqt from that 
quarter we have looked for such declarations ih 
vairi. Ai?d this leads me. Sir, to that part of my 
honourable friend’s, speech, in wdrich,^ agre.iwng 
cordially ^as I do in the general sentiment which 
pervades the whole, I find myself under the ne- 
cessity pf drh'ering from him. He has stated it as 
la thatter of grave imputation against those who, 
like myself, are re^dy to vote for every measure 

^of defence ’and pfefiaratlon that the minister 
think proper ;to propose, that white we concur^ in 
such measures, we do not withhold expressions of ‘ 
distrust qr disapprobation ot the general coftduct * 
and systemi of^poPey of those jvho prt^bse t&erh*. 
voifthi^ • * J4 . ’ 
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It is argued as if there were sometjiing uncaftdid ^ 
in not giving confidence to the governrftent, at 
the moment \vhen the particular subject of debate 
is one on which you agree with them. Now^*Sir‘, 

I am, on the contrary, of the opinion which haf 
been so well expressed and so well defended, by 
an honourable friend of mine (Mr. Cartwright) 
who spoke early in this debate, that’ it wpuld"be 
much more uncandid and unfair to conceal your 
general sentiments, at the moment when you are 
expressing partial approbation. In times of more 
regular and marshalled party, indeed, all such 
reserve or qualification is wholly unnecessary. It 
is understood without explanation, that the ge- 
neral combined sense of those who usually act 
together either influences ‘ their v?te upon each 
particular question (I am not defending the system, 
Fain only stating it) ; or that if upon any parti- 
cular cfuestion that uniform influence is suspended, 
the suspension is limited to tbe occasion, and the 
general sentiment of partiality or distrust -reiiiains 
unimpaired. Such, Sir, was^ the case with the 
gentlemen who sifi opposite td'me (thte ohj Oppo- 
sition) during the whole of tHe last war ; with this' 
difference, indeed, that Ido not remember a single 
instance in which they happeniid, to think the mi- , 
nister right, in ^hich, even in the ihcet perilous 
' moments of external difficulty,, or internat disquiet, 
v.they,*£ven upon any one occasion, suspj^nded the 
inveferacy of their parliamentary opposition. But 
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..it, iKjw the sta1|^e of things is changed, if (whether 
tp the advantage or detriment of the country I 
will not now discifes) the system of regular com-^ 
lilinafion and marshalled parties is at an end ; if 
individuals arc called upon to decide upiJn mea- 
sures as they arise, on their own individual and 
conscientious judgments ; is it to be imputed as 
blame to men so judging, and acting conscienti- 
ously upon their opinions, that they limit the 
opinions which they give, to the occasion which 
calls for them ? and that approving, for instance 
of the armament, because they, in their view of 
the state of the world, think it indispensably ne- 
cessary, but disapproving of the mode in which 
that necessity is stated, or rather is not stated, to 
parliament and the country, they avow one of 
these sentiments as freely as the other ? What 
would gentlemen have ? Would they have us do 
the converse of what we are doing, and dis- 
approve of the armament itsel f, however necessary 
it may appear to us, because we canhbt approve 
of the manner in which it has been proposed, or 
be satisfied with tfie grounds that have been laid 

. for it? Would the'y have’ us db this ? This was 
the conduct of 'the late Opposition. But I trust 
there is not a man wifh whom T have the honour 
to agree in opinion, who would not reject with 
abhorrence any suggestion to act so dishonourable 
"a 'part. No, Sh*, we ai’e net ready, whatever we 
may think of the coimseLs by which we have beeii 
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brought into our present danger whatever, ^v'e .. 
may think of our chance of being extricated from 
U by the same counsels ; we* are not therefore 
ready to obstruct even those counsels in any tiling 
confessedly directed to that end ; we are not there# 
fore ready to deliver our common country defence- 
less into the possession of an enemy. 

But my honourable friend, taking under his 
powerful protection a ministry so hardly used as 
be describes the present ministry to be, complains 
that the unfairness lies in this ; that while the 
approbation of their measures is sppcific, the ex- 
pressions of distrust are vague and general ; con- 
veying no distinct accusation, pointed at no par- 
ticular part of their conduct, and evincing only a 
fastidious dislike of their pprson.;, ipit founded on 
any reasonable objection, nor supported by any 
intelligible charge. Sir, let others spe.ak for them- 
selves ;t for myself, I can most confidently say, 
and had ray honourable friend happened to be 
present on' any former night of debate, he, would 
have borne me witness, that not one word per- 
sonal to the right honourable, gentl^nan below 
me (the Chancellor of the Ex'chequer) or his ccl- • 
leagues has escaped ray lips ; except indeed a 
few words on tha last night of debate, expressive 
ohlie personal gosd will, and sincere ajutunaltered 
regtlrd which I hear to‘ one of them, the noble 
secretary of stdie (lord HawkesLury) ; by which 
expreijsions I testified, I trust in nq niggardly or 
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reluctant maiAer, the satisfaction v#ith which I 

m * 

he’hrcl from him ('atrd I did hear with real satis- 
factij^n) the only speech that any of His Majesty’s 
. jg^iinisters have yet made, in a tone at all saited to 
the circiftnstances of the times and of the country. . 
But that I have arraigned the conduct, that I have 
pointed out what appeared to me to be gross 
blunder^ and mismanagement in the policy of the 
adraipistration in respect to foreign affairs, that I 
have made no charge, without stating the grounds 
of it in the best way that I was able, I would 
appeal to my honourable friend himself, if he had 
been present in the House, *and I do appeal to all 
those whom I may have had the honour of ad- 
dressing on those, occasions. My argument may 
have been gdl^di, or bad ; convincing, or frivolous ; 
my* view of the points to which I took the liberty 
of calling the attention of the House on tlje first 
day of the session, may have been just or false ; 
my charges of misconduct well macte outr or, 
proved to be unfounded : for this I am no other- 
wise^ responsible, ^jiaii that I spoke nothing but 
jwhat I was myself ’honestly persuaded was the 
truth ; and what is, more, every thing that I al- 
leged remains to tljisliour unanswered. But that 
' I did not ind^lge*in random impuljgtions, I do most 
positively afflwn. I stated. Sir, ^(but let not the ^ 
House suppose tjiat I am. about to wrong»thein by 
going thfough tbe particulars of my arg%n.ent * 
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again), T stated ray firm persuasio^i, that by their 
mismanagement of affairs at the court of St, P,,etdrs- 
burg, ministers had detached the Empeftar of 
Russia from his alliance with Great Britain, and . 
driven him out of the line of policy which he had 
laid down for himself, into the arms of France ; 
that by refusing to interest themselves for .the 
King of Sardinia, they had lost him Piedmont : 
that this very refusal had been that which above 
all other things, perhaps, had disgusted and 
alienated the Emperor of Russia ; and that they 
had therefore most ingeniously contrived, gt one 
cast as it were, to throw away the dominions of 
one ally, and the friendship of another. I. stated, 
that after having made these sgicrifices, from fear 
of France, and in order to avoid' any ground of 
diftereiice With Buonaparte, they had all hf a 
suddep absurdly and unnecessarily departed from 
this system of policy,' such as it was, and by their 
vjrasn, ill-timed, ill-considerecl, and ill-supp,orted 
remonstrance in behalf of Switzefland, ha/1 com- 
mitted the honour of this country, with no other 
effect than to precipitate a»d aggravate *the rnis; 
fortunes of the people for whom* they interfered ; 
and that the honour of the^ country so com- 
mitted had nevqf been redeemed. ^ ' 

d 4 stated all this, -Sir, as tlt,e *prima facie 
case against*, the ministers, g^ising out of .cir- 
cun:^ances of public notoriety, and such as 
any man who takes the trouTbl^ to r^ad the 
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newspapers of^he day could not avoid observing : 

I challenged ministers, if they Kad any un- 
known circumstance to bring forward in contra-, 
diction, or in extenuation, to bring it forward in 
*&Mswer Jto what I said , but this challenge has 
never been accepted. Sir, from this silence I did 
infer, and do infer, that the case is nearly as I 
have stated’ it. And I now assert, that by this 
conduct ministers have not entitled themselves to 
my general confidence ; however, I may not dis- 
approve of particular measures which they or any 
other men in* their situation could not hesitate to 
adopt in such a state of the world as is now un- 
fortunately before us. But I do also assert still 
farther, that part, and no small part, of the dis- 
advantageousocircumstances of this country, does 

acise from those instances of misconduct in mi- 

% 

nisters whic'h I have stated ; from their havhig 
forfeited great advantages, of alliance, and having 
sought opportunities of disgrace ; from having 
coiiceded without conciliating, and interfered with- 
out prevailing ; from having adopted a system of 
insulated ‘fiol'oy ’unwisely in .the first instance, 
departed from it in* the second instance (in regard 
to the affairs of S\|fitzerland), without necessity,, 
and without effedt, afld retreaWd to it again dis- 
comfited* ahd dishonoured ; ffbm having by all 
these circumstonces humbled* the dignity, and 
lowered the tone of the ’country, and J^herebjf 
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weakened the best and surest delt^nce which*any 
country can liave for its honour and security, tjye 
,respect of its enemies and rivals. Sir, will my 
honourable friend, after this recapitulation, a^ain 
accuse me of having acted, or (as he .se.emed t<S 
state it) professed to acton a groundless, womanish, 
fanciful distaste and dislike of His Majesty’s mi- 
nisters ; or will he not fairly own, that ^if I am 
founded in my premises, I am justified in the con- 
clusion, 1 mean in withholding my general con- 
fidence from ministers, whom J conceive to have 
done so ill by the country ; and who having con- 
tributed to reduce it to the situation in which it 
lies, do not appear to me to be the persons best 
calculated to exalt and to sustain it ? 

But a I’urther charge again.st tiie by my honour- 
able friend, and that which I wfis most anxio?is 
not to let pass without an immediate answer, is 
that of ‘my having, in .contrast with the demerits 
and defects of the present adinhiistratiou, brought 
forward the name of a right honourable gentleman 
now absent (Mr. Pitt), and drawn invidious dis- 

tinctions and comparisons betWeen him ajid hi.s 
*•» , #* • 

successor in the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 

r 

•chequer. Sir, my first answey' to this charge is, 
that 1 have nevef done so. If ijiy honourable 
friend (Mr. SherWan) had been prei^ent on the 
first lught of the ‘sessions, when he kates this to 
Ijave b^en'done by me) he' would tnow thgtl had 
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done ’no such tb^ng. Neither on that night, nor at 
aft^otheb time, have f brought forward my right 
h9noi^rable friend’s (Mr. Pitt’s) name, nor even 
abluded to his existence ; except when I have 
te. ard, as, on the iirst night oi‘ the session I cer- 
tainly did hear from the honourable gentleman 
opposite to me (Mr. Fox) a direct and violent 
attack 09 the' whole conduct and principles of his 
administration. Then, indeed, I did feel it im- 
possible to be silent. I did feel that I should 
have been the most insensible and most ungrate- 
ful sof mankind, if (amidst the silence of others 
much better capable of undertaking his defence) 

I had not done the little that was in my power to 
repel an attack at once so unqualified and so un- 
just. But eve?i tlie reply which this attack pro- 
vokics from me, my honourable friend (from mis- 
representatioiis made to him I am sure, not froih 
intention,) has entirely nvsrepresented. He re- 
presents me to have.*avcrred, among other things, 
that the ‘event. of the battle of Copenhagen, and 
that oi" the campaign in Egypt, were certain be- 
forehand. Sir, I- hope I need Ijardly argue, that 
1 could not advance such an absurdity. What I 
did say was this : in,3nswer to an assertjon often 
made, and too often suffered to go uncontradicted, 
that the statd in which the late administration left 
tjie country, was altogether not ’ only .^deplorable 
but hopeless ; I Sid take the liberty to po^t out. 
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some hopes, and chances, and facilities, ^hich 
they bequeathed to their sucpessors ; aM I rj?ieh- 
tioned particularly the armainent for the ^altjic, 
and t^e expedition to Egypt, not as undertakin'gs^ 
certain of success, but as undertakings .which the 
eventual success had justified, and with regard to 
which the new administration had this peculiar 
and remarkable advantage, that if they had both, 
or either of them failed, they (the new administra- 
tion) would not have been responsible for the 
failure. The fruits of success were theirs ; but 
not theirs the responsibility for failure. The very 
terms of this propositton show that I did not, and 
could not, state success as certain, and failure as 
impossible. But I did and do state it as a singular 
facility and good fortune^' which "probably never 
attended the outset of any former administration, 
that they inherited from their pfedccessors in 
office, all their chances of credit and advantage, 
wlide thqy stood clear of any discredit from re- 
verse and disappointment. I did and *do state 
this circumstance as a complete answer to all the 
stuff that we havb heard about sacrifice in taking 
office on the one hand, and all ^he unjust asper- 
sions about flying from difficnlty and responsibility 
qn the other. If in this' respect the former mi- 
ni§try,fcannot be justified without defraGting some- 
thing fVom the Exaggerated panegyrics upon the,ir 
successors, that is not my fault. 1 did not start 
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the ‘topic ; buti as often as it is started in my 
prOsepcc, I shall be, ready to meet it precisely on 
tke Yame ground. It is thus only, I say, Sir»» 
pure defence alone against charges directly 
brought against him, that 1 have ever even alluded 
to my right honourable friend. As to bringing 
forward his name in the way and with the view 
imputed to me by my honourable friend on the 
other side of the House, for the purpose of 
suggesting him back into office, that I confidently 
affirm I never have done, nor any thing like it ; 
not because I am hypocrite enough to deny or 
disguise (when challenged to speak my mind) the 
wish which I entertain in common, as I verily 
believe, with the greatest part of the public ; or 
my opinion of the absblute necessity of his being 
where he ought to be ; of his filliag again that 
situation which he alone is competent to fill wfth 
advantage to the countsy: I do not pretend to 
indiflerence in this’point ; but I feel arjd ackaow- 
ledgij tliat the very sentiments of personal attach- 
ment and,aft’ecti^ which bind me to him make 
me’ an'unfi^ .person, from Ayhont the declaration of 
such an opinion should come uncalled for. My 
testimony could add nothing to the public sense 

of his merits ; but the* uncalled-for obtrusion ojT. it 

* » 

might subject me to imputations of persolial vjews 
• jtfid interest, vfilgar imputation*|[ J:o be, sure, mid 
such as I am truly sorry my honourabld-friend 
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over the way, or my honourable #iend the Attor- 
ney-General, should have allpwed himself,, q«i a 
former night, to adopt and sanction ; but siy^h OiS, 
thougl,! I have something within me (be it pride., 
or conscience) that enables me to treat tiiiem with 
disdain, neither 1 nor any man in his senses would 
wilfully go out of his way to incur. 1 say this to 
convince my honourable friend, not only that I did 
not, but that I could not, consistently with these 
feelings, for the sincerity of which I am sure he 
will give me credit, originate any such suggestion 
as he has imputed to me. 

But if I am pushed* to the wall, and forced to 
speak my opinion, I have no disguise nor reserva- 
tion ; 1 do think that this is a time when the ad- 
ministration of the Governfnent ought to be in the 
ablest and fittest hands ; I do not think the hands 
iri which it is now placed answer to'that descrip- 
tion ; I do not pretcnd'to conceal in what quarter 
I tluuk th^t fitness most emirfenlly resides; I do 

not subscribe to the doctrines which haVe been 

♦ 

advanced, that in times like the present the fitness 
of individuals for their political sittiation is lio part 
of the consideration to which a mqmber of parlia- 
ment may fairly turn his attention. I know not 
a iriore solemn or important duty that a member 
of parlihinent can have, to discharge,* than by 
giving, at fit segsdns, a free opinidn upon the ch^-. 
sacter sind qualities of public men. Away with 
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‘the c».nt of" m^^asures, not men!” the idle sup- 
position ^hat it is the harness and no£ the liorses 
that^^^aw the chariot along ! No, Sir, if the com- 
parison must be made, if the distinction must be 
cttken, men are every thing, measures compara- 
tively nothing. I speak. Sir, of times of difficulty 
and danger ; of times when systems are shaken, 
when precedents and general rules of conduct 
fiiil. Then it is, that not to this or that measure, 
how'CYer prudently devised, however blameless in 
execution, but to the energy and character of 
individuals, a Svtate must be indebted for its salva- 
tion. * Then it is that kingdoms rise or fall in pro- 
portion as they are upheld, not by well-meant 
endeavours (laudable though they may be), but 
by commanding, over-awing talents ; by able men. 
And what is the nature of the times in which we 
live ? Look jst France, and see what we have to 
cope with, and consider wh^t has made her what 
she is ? A man. Ypu will tell me that she 
great, aiKl powerful, and formidable, before the ’ 
date oT Buonaparte’s government ; that he found 
in her great* :^hysicM and moral resources : that 
he had but to’ turn tlrhm to' account. True, and 
he did so. Compare the situation in which he 
found France with that to which hb has raised her. 

I am no panegyrist of Buonaparte ) but I cannot 
shut my eyes to the supeViority of his talents, to 
the* amazing asef^ndant of his genius. Tqjl me . 
not of his measqlres, and his policy.. It is his 
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genius, liis character, that keeps tl^e world iiuawe. 
Sir, to meet, to check, to curb, to stand up against 
* him, we want arms of the same kind. I sitr^ far 
from objecting to the large military establish- 
ments which are proposed to you. I vote fe.”* 
them with all my heart. But for the purpose 
of coping with Buonaparte, one great com- 
manding spirit is worth them all. . This is my 
undisguised opinion. But when I state this opi- 
nion thus undisguisedly, is my right honourable 
friend to be implicated in a charge of prompting 
what I say ? Sir, I wish not to speak of myself; 
but I must" say thus, much, we are both above 
such a suspicion. Such, however, is the charge 
brought against him, accompanied and aggravated 
by another not less disgraceful'to him, of guiding 
at a distance, in secrecy and irresponsibility, the 
measures of the Government, and thus playing one 
part oV his friends against the other. Of all the 
imjRutations to which that rjght honourable gen- 
tleman could be subjected, I confess I oMd think 
that of intrigue and cabal the least likely to be 
preferred against him by any man v^no has. wit- 
nessed his public conduct ; 'and least of all, per- 
haps, by my honourable friend opposite to me, 
yvho is a better judge of men than to believe what 
he say>3,^and whose heart, I am surQ disclaims 
the accusation ac the nioment t^at he is making 
t.it. there any thing in the "life of that right 
honcJarable, gentleman, is there ai;iy thing in the 
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'last yfears of his |ife, to justify such an accusation? 
No, .Sir- Never did young ambition just struggling 
into ^iblic notice, and aiming at popular favour, , 

labouf with half so much earnestness to court re- 

* 

p’utation, jind to conciliate adherents, as my right 
honourable friend has laboured, since his retreat 
from office, not to attract but to repel, not to in- 
crease thp number of his followers, but to dissolve 
attachment and to transfer support. And if, 
whatever has been his endeavours to insulate and 
individualize himself in political life, he has not 
been able to srscceed wdiolly even with those who 
would sacrifice to his wishes every' thing but 
their attachment to him ; if with the public he has 
succeeded not at all, what is the inference ? what, 
but that, retreat an*d withdraw as much as he will, 
he ijiust not hope to efface the memory of his past 
services from 'the gratitude of his country; he 
cannot withdraw himself from the following of a 
nation ; he mu.st endure the attachment of a 
people whom he has saved. For him, therefore, ’ 

I disdain to answer such a charge as has been 
madcagains'i him. '' Tor myself may be allowed 
tb say, that, for this' one plain reason, if for no 
other, I cannot vei^, fairly allow him to be held 
. answerable for th^ [sentiments which I have utr 
tered, because till the moment in which I uttered 
them, I was "myself wholly unconscious of any ^ 
intention, to maKh any such declaration as I have,» 
made : it has been extorted from me. Jf mj^right 
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honourable friend had been sitti)^g in his ^lace 

I 

here beside me, he would have been as unnre- 
pared to hear, as I was to pronounce it.^'^Hut 
had he been sitting here, called upon as Pluue 
been, I would not the less have declared myseli 
as 1 have done, however the fear of hurting his 
delicacv minht have awed and constrained me. 

«/ o 

But, present or absent, he is no party, to what 
I say. Thus much. Sir, for that part of tlie 
charge in which 1 am coupled with my right 
honourable friend. — The other, that of guiding 
the administration, it is not for me to answer ; 
but it is one no less -grave and serious in itself, 
and recpiires a no less distinct and peremptory 
refutation. And I do trust that His Majesty’s 
ministers will feel the*' stnitigest anxiety to 
remove an jinputation equally discreditable, to 
Mm and to themselves. I am confident they 
will not suffer this mght to pass over without 
di^,;laiming in the most unequivocal terms any 
secret guidance, any over-ruling jnfluen'oe, such 
as has been, groundlessly I am sure, insinuated 
against them and him ; such <is not cnly his,- and 
their characters, but’ the ’constitution of the 
country itself, is deeply interested in their dis- 
glaiming. For, If on the [mrt of ipy right honour- 
able friend, I think myself entitled to r:laim that 
he shall not be loaded with responsibility where 
he ha^ not power, I would claim'' no less strenu- 
ouslyi' on behalf of my country, thai it should not 
be governed, nor held to b,e governed, Ijy 'power, 
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•witlifrtit const iti.Jtioual re.spon.sibility. Sir, this is 
all that *1 think it necessary to trouble you 
with xfpon those points in niy honourable friend's 
speech, which occasioned my rising' to address 
yvni. I .shall give my vote this night in favour of 
large military e.stabiishments ; but 1 need not 
detain you with any further statement of the 
reasons which that vote is determined. 

Tlie Resolutions were agreed to. 


ON VOTING AN ADDITIONAL NUMBER OF 
SEAMEN. 

MARCH 11, 1803. 


Mr. GARTH.sry)KE moved, in a Committee of Supply, 
that iin ad<lilion.'il viumbcr of 10,000 men be emplo^'cd for 
the sca-service, for eleven lunar months, to comnu nco from 

the Ff?hruary 1803 — incliuling 3/100 marines. 

» 

Mr. * Can N I NO, in supporting the resolution, 
said .—Sir, am.aiVtioiis to declare my readiness 
to vote for the pfesvJnt motion’ as a motion of 
necessary defence and preparation, which the 
Minister has thought proper to require. I vote 
for it becau/ie.I feel that those who -supported the 
war originally,’ w^re bound in consistency to srip- 
port the means olnnaintaining it so^dng asit shotdd 
be found necessary to continue it, and^to provide 
. Vox^gti. ’ . ' F . • 
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the means of preparation in thej^ event of*beini>f 
obliged to renew it. In reply to a (pie.stion as-to 
the specific groutids on which I support the^/teso- 
liition, and why I vote in favonrof a measure btought 
forw^ard by men of whose general systeiu of jiolidy 
I disapprove? — my answer is, that here. Sir, in the 
union of these two grounds slated in the King’s 
Message — in the statement that tWinanients are 
going on in the ports of the enemy — and that there 
are at this moment important discussions pending 
between us and France, do I find the justifica- 
tion of this night's vote; and upon- these grounds, 
taken together, do I clieerfully concur in it, I vote 
for 10,000 seamen, or any other number tliat Minis- 
ters may please to ask, not only to cnabie Govcni- 
rnent to be prepared against afiy sudden invasion, 
or any hostile aggression which may be committed 
by the armaments in Fraiure and vlolland in any 
part of the world, against the rights and interests 
o£. this country ; but farther to enable them to 
bring at length to a point, all ..the discussions 
■wdiich are at this moment pending between them 
and the First Consul of Frafihea Iii'hqujre not, I 
have no wish to know, orf what subjects those 
discussions turn. It is notorious enough that 
Jhere are but “too many possible grounds for 
them ;» that s6me of the articles of »tho treaty of 
Amiens are yet une.\'ecuted, some of them per- 
haps ,uneKecuta\)le ; and that thei e have been on 
the '^art qf France acts of insult, violence, and 
outrage, imuimerable, upexampled, intdlerab'Je, 
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for wfiicli Ministers are perfectly justified iu dc- 
ni&ndiug ’rej.)aration,aiid atonement. 1 ask not 
for aiiy information at this moment. 1 express 
oiflymy confident hope that Ministers liave asked 
for this armament, and that they will emploj'^ it 
effeetually, to bring to a final settlement all these 
vexatious and perplexing differences which have 
already, God knows, been suffered to subsist too 
long; that they are determined to be. trifled with, 
mocked, and wronged no longer ; that they think 
the country has already suffered enough by delay 
and ’irritation ;• that they will not lay by the 
moans of exertion which thej'havc now acquired, 
nor let them langui.sh in their hands, until they 
shall have converted the present ambiguous and 
feverish repose, which is at once the disgrace 
and danger of the country, into solid and real 
peace. Tliis i c.xpcct of them. I trust, that* 
they, in common with the, public, are weary and 
ashamed of the state in which we have been 
kept ; a state <moinalous • and undofinable ; a 
state, for which the annals of history afford no 
precedeiit, ai!d the vocabujary *of politics fur- 
nishes no name ; .a state, not of profound peace, 
as it was most whin’eically and unaccountably 
described by a right honburable gentleman below • 
me (the Chahcellor of Jh.e Exchequer) a few 
nights ago ! but a state neither tjf ,pegp§ nor of 
war ; neither of secure rest, nor of honourable 
or hopeful jjxertion ; peace, i£ peace knuisf.be 
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called, without tranquillity, w)thout ecoSaomy,’ 
without safety ; and subject^ to .all the‘anxieties, 
to n)ore than all the dangers, and to no sni^ part 
of the expenses of war, without the chancd of ‘its 
advantages, without the consolation of .its glorie’s’, 
and without that prospect which war, vigorously 
conducted, always affords, of leading to a termi- 
nation in secure, settled, and permSnenf peace. 

This state, I say, I hope Ministers are deter- 
mined by every exertion to change into a definite 
and durable state of things, by war, if war for 
that purj)ose .shall be unavoidable ; and by firm- 
ness, by spirit, by ‘a resolution to be trampled 
upon no longer, I believe it may be effected ; and, 
I believe, if these means had been sooner resorted 
to, the effect might have'been produced long ago. 
In this confidence, and in the confidence .tliat, 
*whcij they surrender up an accoiint of the trust 
which we are now committing to them, they 
will sln>w us what they have done with it, and 
satisfy us that they have employed 'it to the 
best advantage, I heartily concur in the pre- 
sent vote ; but * I warn them^* thaf if they shall 
relax their efforts before tliey have accomplished 
ail that is re(|uired of them, if they shall come 
• down to Parliament with a history that the ar- 
mament in the hostile .ports has, Sfttr all, sailed 
to its ay(twe4 (Jestination, and that therefore thpre 
is ar» end of jealousy and preparation on our part; 
if ;they shall attempt to put this frapd and trick 
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upon the country ; if they shall no# otherwise 
atone jand account for the shock to public confi- 
dence^ and public quiet, which their late message 
has produced, — unnecessarily: if no other result 
than thai? which I am here cautioning them 
against should be apparent; if, in a word, instead 
of a complete, honourable, and durable settle- 
ment and* consolidation of the peace, they sliall 
do no more than restore the country, after this 
shock, to the same feverish, unwholesome repose 
from which they roused it : to that slumber which 
is distui bed by'constant alarms, and perpetually 
recurring horrors and dangers, by which the 
country is not refreshed and recruited, but ex- 
hausted, harassed, and agitated, even more than 
by war in its worst form ; if this shall be the 
endiofall our preparations, the produce and re- 
ward of all our confidence, 1 shall then accuse 
IVlinisters of having disap|X)inted the vote of this 
night, and abused the trust reposed in tbem, of , 
having , deceived Parliaraeirt, and betrayed and 
• undone the nation. , This, Sir, is the meaning of 
mjyoteT And with Ijiis explariation 1 heartily 
concur in the proposhion upon your table. 

One word only uppn*a subject winch ha.s been in- 
troduced into the debate of this night — the persons’ 
and charaefers of those who fill responsible situa- 
tions in His Majesty’s service, and theii»«apacity 
to conduct the atfairs of the country in a cri*^ of 
, such diflSculty arfd danger. ‘Sir, at & .monient 
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like the present, I, for one, cailnot pause to in- 
cpiire who are the Ministers of the Crown. yTlie 
Crown calls upon us for instant help to|^avert 
instatit danger. This is not a time to consicly 
into what hands the management of' what we 
grant is to be committed. We have no leisure to 
choose. Awful indeed is the responsibility of 
those who advise the call that is thus made upon 
us ; and the time of this account must come. 
But for the pre.scnt let us give without hesitation all 
that can be required by the executive government, 
be it in whose hands it may ; trusting tha! the 
means which are thus cheerfully furnished to them 
will be employed in a manner suitable to the im- 
portance of the interests at stake, and such as shall 
deserve the unqualified support which is afibrded 
by Parlian'ient, and the zealous and enthusiastic 
unanimity which pervades all ranks of the people. 


DEBATI' ON THE KING’S MESSAGE ItELATlVE 
TO THE DISCUHSIO^IS WlTn*FllX'NGE. 

MAY 24th, isos: 

TnV; CiiANCKLLOJi of the ExcHEai^'^-iuon the 16 th of 

•) 

May jiros^Tited the following messagu-from llis Majostyr : 
Gkouge R . 

♦ 

Mis Majesty tiiiEks it proper to*ac(|uaint the llo^scof 
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l.'omntons, that the discussions which he aiiiiouuccd to 

' t 

tlKin in message of the 8tli of Marcli last, as then sub- 
sistinj.; between His Majesty and the 1^'rencli Government, 
li«ve S^eeii lerniinatetl ; that the coiuhict of the French 
liovernmen^t has obhoed His Majesty to recall his Arribas- 
siidor from Paris, and that tlie Ambassador from the French 
Ue|)id)lic has left London. 

Ills Ma'nsty 'has given directions for laying before the 
House of Commons, M’ith as little delay as possible, copies 
of such j)aper8 as will afford tlie fullest information to his 
Parliament at tliis important conjimcture. 

It’ is a consolation to His Majesty to rellcct that no endea- 
vours have been wanting on his *part, to preserve to liis 
subjects the blessings of peace; but under the circum- 
stances which liave occurred to disappoint his just expecta- 
tions, His Majesty relies w’ith confidetiee on the zeal and 
public spirit of his faithful Commons, arul cvi tl»e exertions 
of liis brave and loyal subjects to support him in In^ <letef- 
mination to <‘niploy the power '^uid resources of the nation in 
opposing the spirit of ambition and encroaclir ent, wl^ieh, 
at present actuate's the councils of Fratice — in upholding 
the dignity of his crqwui, and maintaining the riglits and 
intcTCSts of his people-. , • » G^. /f.*” 

\ 

On tlie motion of .J ^ord ^Hawkeshuiw the Message was 
ordered to be t;/Jvon into consid(?ration on tlie 23d. ^ A sirhi- 
hn* message was presented to the Lords Jby I^ord Pelham. 

* Papers respcctinj^ the discussions wifh lFrunfie were laid 
before both Houses on the 18th of May — and on theJiSd, 
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Loud Hawkfsiu’KY moved, ^^Tliata'n humble AUtIrcss 
be |)r(*.setited to ills IVfajesty, to return to Ills IVjajcsty the 
» thanks of this House for bis most iiTacious ^NFessaire, arul for 
the eonimunlcatioM of the several pajxn's tvhicli liave be6a 
laid before it, in ol)etrienee to His Majeslv'sf eonimand ; 
to assure His Majesi y of the just sense we entertain of His 
Majesty'’s uniform anti anxious endeavours to preserve to 
his people iluj bleshings of jteiu-e.^ and of our p;;rfect con- 
fidence iti His Majesty'’s disposition to terminate the cala- 
mities of war, whenever the objectt can be acconiplidied 
consistently with the hotiour of His Alaje^Ly 's Crown and 
the inter<«sts of his people: tliat we have t^bserved with tlie 
strongest feelings of‘ indrgnation that His Majesty's endea- 
vours have been frustrated by that restless spirit of ani!.)i- 
lion and domination by whieh tlie Governmeui of France 
has been led to advance pretensions the most extravagant 
and injiiriousi and to avoid designs at on(*e inconsistent 
witli tlvj! obligations of good faith, and with the essi;ntial 
interests of tlie Lrilish empire; and that for their indig- 

* nlTTes atuNprovocalions His Majesty l)as in vain demanded 

« 

satisfaction and redress: that, actiiaU'ilbV tiicse ser^timents, 
we feel the trust reposed in us by a Joravc and loyal people, 

I " . ‘ * 4 * . 

requires on our part a firnvdeterjiV] nat ion to eo-operate with 
His Alajesty in calling forth the resources of the United 
Kingdom for the vigorous suppof t qf a (‘uuse in which are 
irtvolved the digi|ily of His Majesty’s Orown, the rights and 
liberties of Ids people, and »11 that is doj^r and valuable to 
us as a frevlmd if.cLpendent nation ^ * ‘ 

Grey ackiiowdedged the necessity of resisting the 
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'spirit df encroaclim.'nt of Franco, yot v/itli a view to leave 
an*opeiiing to ju eotiinuxlalion, he moved an amendirient to 

• ’■ t 

kave out from the word command,” at the end of iha 
fii^t paVao;raj)h, to tlio end of the question, in order to insert 
these words.^ 'I'o assure His Majesty of onr firm determi- 
nation to c*o-ojierale Avilli His Majesty in ealliriij fortli the 
united resources of the kingdom for llie vigorous ])roseeu- 
tioii of tlie war in wliich we are inv()lv(‘d ; and to express to 
His MajestY the satisfaction witli which his faithful Com- 
mons have received His Majesty's gracious declaratitm, that 
lie is willing to afford, as far as may be consistent with his 
own honour, and die interests of liis people, every lacility to 
any just arrangeineni hy wliicli the blessings of peace may 
be restored to His Majesty's loyal subjects^’' 

In the ccurseof tlic adjourned debate on this amendment, 

Mr. Canning rose and said: — Sir, my anxiety 
to assign tlic .grounds of the vote which I shall 
.^ve’this night in cordial support of the Addi’css as 
originally moved, and against the amendment 
wliich lias been proposed to it, principally arises ' 
from the attempt which has been made by the gen- 
t]ema.n who i'-is moved and those vyho have support- 
ed -the aniendmeiit, tv confoimd in one view the 
conduct of Ministers with the cause of the country, 
and to establish, that whoever voted for the original 
address rm]st be considered as expressing, a di.^- 
tinct approbation of thd manner in which the 
negotiation has been conducted. ‘ 

Had not such an amendment been propos^, or ^ 
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such a construction been attcinptbd to be git^en to 

the original Address, I should have thought it quite 

unnecessary to trouble the House with a single word 

in explanation of my vote in support of the Address ; 

a vote which is dictated by feelings such as 1 am 

confident are shared by every man wdio hears me, 

which has been already called for and enforced on 

*/ 

a former night, in a speech so convincing and so 
commanding, that he must be insensible indeed 
who could resist the power of such persuasion; 
and vain indeed must that man be who could hoj)e 
to add any thing to its efficacy. . I should have 
contented myself, therefore, with evincing by a 
silent vote my complete acquiescence in the rea- 
soning’ of my right honourable friend beside me 
(Mr. Pitt) : and I should have thought that vote suf- 
ficiently protected from misconstruction, by the 
guards and q\ialifications which my right honour- 
able friend has provided for his own, if I hac\ not 
J^ard tlie assertion again advanced this day by an 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Whithread), that an 
approbation of the address necessarily 'carried 
with it a panegyric on the Ministers? E”oin this 
assertion 1 entirel’«| dis^nt ; but still more 
solicitous am I to protest against the truth of the 
proposition which is the corfv(?rse of it. If to 
support the cause of the country be* necessarily 
to approve the eonduct’^of Ministers, the converse 
seem^ to be, tfiat a hearty disapprobation of the 
conduct o,f Ministers must necessarily preclude 
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me from supporting the cause of the country. 
I*am niost anxious not to be so precluded. I will 
not allow myself to be so. And, reserving there- 
fbre to a future occasion, such as must in ajl pro- 
bability occur soon (such as, when it shall occur, 

I will not shrink from, the) expression of my 
opinion upon many parts of the conduct, not only 
of the last negotiation, but of the whole of our 
foreign system, from the peace of Amiens down- 
wards, which is now for the first time brought 
under parliamentary cognizance : I shall content 
myself this day with stating very shortly the view 
which I take of the causes, the necessity, and the 
magnitude of the contest in which we are now 
embarked : and in our conviction of the justice of 
which contest, in our ' perseverance under all its 
difficulties, and our unanimous determination to 
bring it to a complete and satisfactory is,sue, is 
involved, as 1 firmly believe, the question of our 
existence as an independent nation. 

In reviewing the causes of the ww, as we are 
now called upon to consider of them, the question 
of this- night appears to me to jje simply this : — 
wfiether, under the circumstances of the present 
moment, the war is on our part just and necessary 
■ ■ — necessary, unless we are prepared to abandcin 
the plainest and most important interests of the 
country (an alternative which I trust pp man can 
dream of submitting to ;) and whether, such being 
^he nature and character of the war, the House of 
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Commons are prepared to tell His ^lajesty, *n the 
face of the enemy, and in the face, of Eur'ope, that 
they will support him to the utmost of their power 
in the^vinclication of the honour of his crown,* and 
the riglits and interests of his dominions ? This 
is the single question, and upon this I cannot con- 
ceive that there can exist any difference of opinion. 
That the yiapers on the table involv-ed .and sug- 
gested many other questions — questions material 
and important in themselves, and fit to become 
the subject of grave parliamentary deliberation, 

I am by no means disposed to deny. Whether 
too much has not been borne, and too much, 
hazarded by delay? Whether Ministers have 
made their stand early enough ? Whether, if 
made earlier and in a lj\.>lder lone, the enemy 
might not hgve been checked in time, and iheJast 
extref.Txity possibly avoided ? Whether the honour 
of the country liad not been compromised by for- 
bearance and concession, and a notion of its hu- 
mility and readiness to bear injuries an’d put up 
with insults suffered to grow up in thepiind of the 
eneniv ? Whether our case has’ becfi throughout 
well argued, and exhibited in i|;s fairest light'’? 
These are points upon which, 'undoubtedly, great 
difference of opinion may arise<; but they are- 
points (in my conception^, capable (ft’ being com- 
pletely pu| out oT view in this night’s deliberation. 
, Will tyiy man contend, that in a’suit at. law, the 
justice of a- good cause could be vitiat.ed by any 
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misihanagemeilt of the counsel employed to con- 
duct it;" or would an upright judge or an enlight- 

I 

ened jury, suffer that consideration to influence ' 
Ifheil' decision ? Still less would the person inte- 
rested in, the cause be likely to agree to so perverse 
a mode of judging, and to insist upon compli- 
cating in a single verdict or sentence the (|uestions 
of, whetln*r'his cause was good, and whether his 
counsel had managed it to the best advantage? 
The question of this night is, whether our cause 
be good- -whether, upon the point now at issue 
bcUveen us and France, we are in the right, as 
agaidst Buona|)arte ? 

As to the point immediately at issue, and upon 
which the war actually begins, I agree in the 
forcible statement of a learned gentlc;r:an (Mr. 
Dallas),* who has spoken for the §rst time this 
night, and vqftm the acquisition of whose abilities I 
congratulate the House, that it is Malta: to which 
the learned gentleman properly added, iljalta, not 
for its own intrinsic value and importance only, 
but Malta, as the defence of Egyj)t against de- 
signs, *not secretly* cherished,^ but openly and 
ihi’j)udently avowed, 'and the defence, through 
Egypt, of our Empire in the East. To this quali- 
. fication of the ledrjied* gentleman, I would add, 
Malta, nc«t taken by itself, as a jingle insulated 
j)oint of discussion (important as* it was, from its - 

* m 

Afterwards Lord Chief Justice of the Comipon Ple&, 
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association with the great interests just de- 
scribed) ; but Malta, considered as tlnit point 
upon which the honour of this country was com- 
mitted, upon which the last stake of its dignity 
depended, being as it were that last point, upon 
which, after a series of violences, insults and 
aggi'essions, more or less injuriously offered, and 
more or less uudisguisedly maintained, the First 
Consul at length, out of patience with all disguise, 
or moderation, spoke out plainly, declared his 
will and pleasure, and left us no other alternative 
than histant submission or open war. “Malta 
or war,” was the dogtrine of Jluonaparte. “The 
refusal instantly to evacuate Malta will be con- 
sidered as the commencement of hostilities,” was 
the less pointed, but not -iess peremptory or less 
intelligible comment of the Minister Talleyrand. 
We d^ not evacuate Malta at the’vvordof com- 
mand. The other alternative is war. War, there- 

• 

fQ£e, and^war for Malta, was not only founded in 
necessity and justice, but it was jyst and neces- 
sary in a twofold view. It would have been just, 
necessary, and unavoidable, if nothing* *else.were in 
contemplation than to gu'^’d those interests ' df 
w'^hich Malta is the natural oirtwmrk ; and which, 
the report of CoPonel Sebastiani* tjhe publication of. 
that report in the official gazette of ‘Fsance, and 
(if after .such a nTanife.station of design any confir- 
^mation were necessary) the confirmation of the 
projefets thpre developed by the .direct avowal of 
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the I’lVst Con.siil*himsclf, proved to be the objects 
of‘Constatit, hostile meditation with tlie govern- 
ment of France. Equally just, equally necessary, 
and ctjually unavoidable the war would have^becn 
if we were to have considered only the point of 
honour (and all those consequences, which, to a 
nation like this, are involved in the maintenance of 
its lionouiO ; iC Malta were no otherwise important 
than as being that point on which a peremptory 
detiance had been thrown out against us, that on 
which France had thought tit to try our courage, 
and put our spirit to proof; the last remaining 
pledge of former glory, forkunately shill in our 
hands, and attempted by France to be extorted 
from u.s by menace and insult ; the last remaining 
means of effectual resista>nce against a general and 
undisguised system of aggression an^l violence; 
against a plan to degrade, to harass, to wear u^ out 
by co’utinual agitation ; against a spirit of envious, 

malignant, unchanged, and incurable hos^lity. 

The indications of this malignant temper, the 
proofs of these hostile dispositions and designs, 

are to* he fownd in c'fery page of the papers laid 

» • • 

upon the table. ' 

An attempt was nnade indeed to contend, 
that however atropiOus each partfcular instance, 
of outrage n^ight be, yet that haying suffered 
each to pass witiiout effectual • remonstrance 
and 'substantial redress, at the time of its being 
committed, Ministers had *not only precluded 



themselves from recurring to thein to justify their 
conduct, but had precluded the country kself from 
citing them in proof of the justice of its cause. 
To this mode of reasoning I cannot subscrihe. 
That in passing over many things, w'hich they 
appeared to have passed over without any remon- 
strance at all, that in offering in other instances, 
futile and unavailing representations', in accepting 
inshfficient assurances of reparation, and in acqui- 
escing, as had too often been the case, in silent 
neglect or peremptory refusal, Ministers had been 
guilty of highly blameable misconduct, had, dis- 
graced themselves ajul betrayed the country, I am 
as little disposed as any man to deny, and at a 
proper time 1 shall be prepared io argue. 15 ut 
that these neglects or omissions are fatal to the 
justice ol our complaint, that the country can be 
thereby bound to acquiesce in all that has been 
done and suffered, nay, that Ministers themselves 
,^re precluded from recalling, in aid and aggrava- 
tion of the jjresent immediate cauge of wmr, those 
prior grievances which would have been and were 
causes of war, so far as justice was 6?)ncec«e.d, but 
which they did not thinlf such as to make war 
necessary and unavoidable ; fe a proposition which 
I will venture to say, cannot ‘b(j maintained with- 
out leading tq the inferences which t|jose who at- 
tempte.d^to maintain it, would- probably be the 
last to allow.* ‘This proposition* is maintained by 
tho^e whQ were supporters and approvers of the 
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peace of Amiens. Now if it ])c admitted, as it 
can .not but well l)c, and has not been denied, 
that among the instances of outrage and miscoii; ’ 
(luct on the part of France, enumerated *in His 
IVTajesty’fi declaration, there are many, even 
witliin a short space. of lime after the treaty of 
Amiens was concluded, nay, some even before 
that treaty was signed, which called for atone- 
ment ; and if it be true, that every such instance 
ought, in all cases, to have been instantly pushed 
to redress, and that the refusal of redress wo\dd 
hav‘e been in ‘every instance cause of war ; — not 
only the peace of Arnicas, i?ould not have lasted 
an hour, but it could never have been made: 
unless, indeed, what surely no man will be I’ound 
to avow (though there luight not be wanting some 
perkaps wdiu secretly felt it) the peace of Amiens 
was, made upon the terms, and held upr.h the 
tenure, of surreudering .ail aelcnowledgcd ami 
established jirinciplcs of national imUgicmdenca,” 
all right *to repel injury of I'csent insult, all pre- 
tence to syanpathh;e with the interests of our 
neigh*i)durs, or even to watch wjth jealousv over 
our own. . 

Short, however, or4;bo principle which I conii- 
dcntly maintain, that the country has lost nothing' 
of its rigift redres.s former wrongs by any 

omission of Ministers to claim ft, at :hv earlier 

• * 

period, there is another way in whieli tiie emime- 
rj^tiou of tjiose wrongs bears, strongly upon*. the 
• * v(^ . ip. '* 
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immediate cause of war, and contributes to justify 
Ministers themselves in the stand which tney have 
at length thought proper to make. It is simply 
this. .The outrages of which France has previously 
been guilty, even if pa.st redress, are still his- 
torically true (that will hardly be denied) ; and, 
as such, furnish at least .strong and indisputable 
indications of the general spirit by Which Franco 
i.s actuated, as welt towards thi.s country, as 
towards all the world. War is a mixed consi- 
deration; justice ought to be its first character; 
Imt it cannot be denied that expediency ought 
also to enter I'or something into the decision. No 
war ought to be undertaken at all that is not 
just; but even a just war maybe well avoided, 
if it be not at the sa?nc time expedient to 
engage in it— if it can be avoided without shame, 
or daoger, wi'diout loss of eharactel^ or hazard of 
essential intiu'est. Take the instance of Malta 
,iteclf. If onr dispute respecting that island had 
grown up between u.s and some other power, to 
whom we could attribute no general disposition to 
violence and unlawful aggraiu!i.scm'8nt, acr par- 
ticular enmity towards us,* no design to turn the 
acqni.sitiou (should it fall into- their hands) to our 
disadvantage ; if the discussion were with Russia, 
with Austria, with Naples ; — our causovinight still 
be good, our refusal to Evacuate Malta under the 
circuijistanoes of the pre.sent time, would still be 
completely justifiable; but it would neither be 
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equally necessary, nor c([uaiiy cxpctlient to have 
jfiislu'cl fhe dispute. to the issue of war: because 
we siiould have had no previous certainty — no 
^ foregone conclusion,'’ to convince us J'f the 
spirit in, which the demand was made, of the 
insult intended to be conveyed in it, and of tlie 
advantage to be taken of our co:nj)li'ance.. Look 
tl'.en at ijlt tbose instances of aggression, at all 
tlio.se ebullitions of an in.solcnt and doinineeriiig 
.spirit with which the king's dechnatiou is crowded; 
IbedRiont, I'arma, Llba, Swit'/.crland, (Jennany ; 
the prc.s.s, tlie (tmigraut-s, the contiscatiqn of Briti.sh 
coinnierce, t!ic mission of d’rcnch conimeruial 
coniinisiouers, aggres.sions abroad, vvliiiili no for- 
mer age won Id have tolerated ; insnits at home, 
which at any iornicr jiei’lod of oiii' liistory British 
ficsk and blood could not have borne (I will 
abstain from saying what 1 think of tlsc policy of 
bearing them) : but look iil them not as distinct 
cause.s of war (it is not in that iigiit tliat tlie 
declaration pressuted them), but as indications of 
the views, tlie (uiimiJi of the enemy ; as helps 
wheroT)^ to jrtdge of the intfmticvns of any future 
demand, and of, the policy of any further sub- 
mis.sion : — and then'let the IIou.se judge whe- 
ther, when the demand for the evacuation of • 
Malta caine*in* the shape in which vit did come, 
ministers could siJ far mistake thp jnea’»ing and 
spirit of it, as not to feel, that in comply.! ng 
with it (if .they Imd so complied), thiiy wo*uld 
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have put out of their own hands an instrument of 
defence, and into tlic liands, of’ Buonaparte h, 
weapon of offence and attack, of winch a few 
short weeks would have taught him all the value; 
and that, instead of preserving peace by this last 
act of condescension and submission, they would 
only have invited further aggressions, and ensured 
the execution of the threat of war, 'm exact pro- 
portion as they had shown themselves unwilling to 
encounter it, and had thrown away their means of 
meeting it with advantage ? 

If in one view, therefore, of the t'piestion of' the 
retention of iVlalta, ’ considering it as the only 
remaining point upon which (after letting so 
many others go by, whether wisely or not 1 will 
not now argue) Ministers'ean make their stand; 
consid(;ring the tlemaml for its immediate evaeua- 
tion,'’acconi[)anied with the threat of immediate 
war in case of refusal, — as tliecrown and summit of 
yAlieap injuries and insults, — as the lust of a long 
train of outrages, cither now" to be resisted, or to 
be submitted to jjatiently for ever; if in this view 
the choice of Ministers — perfectly deft'nsible ; 
if, in fact, they had no clfoice ; I confess, that in 
the oilier view, considering iViaita as the posses- 
<sion in the world the inost ajvplieable to guard 
against the specific danger which we fbresee, and 
the specific attack with wdiich We are threatened, 
I nuft only think Ministers rigfit in refusing to 
surrender the island ; 1 not only think Parliament 
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and \l)C count/y bound to adopt this refusal as 
their^ ov^ui, and. to su])])ort and maintain it with 
their most cheerful concurrence, and most stre- 
ftiious exertions ; but I perfectly a^ree in a*senti- 
ment ultpred ('arly in this debate by my right 
lionourablc friend (Mr. (Ircnville), that if Malta 
had not still, by great fovtuiie, been in our hands; 
if tlic (juestlon h.ad been not about refusing to 
surrender, but abcnit endcavoea ing to recover it — 
not about its retention, but its conquest by force 
of arms, -u'c should have been justiiied in attempt- 
ing that conquest and recovery ; nay, we should 
have been untrue to ourselves if we had not at- 
tempted it with all our means. J agree in this 
sentiment most cordially; hut J. agree in it, in the 
sense in which it was uHcrcd by my right lionour- 
ahle.fricnd, not in that which has be^ui put upon 
it by an. honouVal)lc gentleman (Mr, Whilb’vad). 
'J’hat honourable gentleman has (1 am })cr.suaded 
from misap})rehension only) re])resen<fid tin* 
avowal of this.oj>ir.ion on- the [nirt of my right 
honourable friend, .^as an avowal of a resolution to 
invade <116 rVhts’of tuiolfemling and neutral na- 
lion's in a ipiarrel bcJwcen Great Britain and 
France, as if the ai'^’^iment had been of tins sort, 
that the views of JPrance upon Egypt would have, 
been a suilident reason with us.‘ for wfesting 
Malta from the Maltese. No sa/ch th(ng. My 
right houourahlC friend studiously guarded, him- 
self from such a inisinterpi elation : %nd I* beg 
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leave to ilo the same, by stating (not so mucti by 
argument as by an assumption which I believe 
nobody will venture to controvert), that the sur- 
render« of Malta on our part, at the demand of 
France — under any of the provisions which either 
the treaty of Amien.s itself, in tlic first instance, 
or any of the fruitless and hopeless attempts which 
appear in the paj)ers on the table, tc) arpend and 
make effectual that absurd and impracticabie 
article has yet devi.sed, — would have been tanta- 
mount to a surrender of the island directly into 
the hands of France, it is as against Fiance, 
therefore, that mv right lionourable frieiul stated 
that we .should be justified ; it is as against 
France, that 1 concur with my right honourable 
friend, iu thiirkiu''; that we sliould bo not only jus- 
tified, but compelled, by selC-dcfoneo, to i'.ave 
sei/u'jJ the island of Malta, if it had i.een oat ol'ouv 
jmsscs.sioji, from t'\c very rnovnent wlien l>uo- 
..j* 5 ia})aiici^ views on Egypt became nianife.st to the 
world. 

There is but one other ]>oint re.specti ng Malta 
upon which I feel it necessary to*'say a ■Jingle 
word. A doubt wa.s ex'pres.sed as to the il-al 
im])ortauce of that island,, i(i the view, and for 
.the jiurposes, which have been assumed by the 
government, and by every gentlcmivi who has 
argued in sup^jort of the war:-. a doubt how far 
, Mult|i could properly be called the key of Eg'ypt, 
and^of th« upper part of the Mediterranean — the 
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rock of defence against all projects against the 
peace of that j\art of the world. To tliis doubt 
any man unlearned in military and naval science, 
han only oppose his own belief, founded, ol' 
course, the authorities which he thinks most 
suflicient, and on the observation of what ha.s 
passed within the last few years. Foremost in 
tlie list pf tliese authorities, it must not be for- 
gotten, is Huonaparte himself. Wdiat lie up- 
iiears .so stronuou.slv to covet as a line of ao- 
jnoach to the n^orc distant objects of his restless 
ambition, it is natural for tho.se who are in- 
tere.s'lcd in ])reserving th.ose^objccts, to rcfgard as 
the bo.st outwork of their defence. Nor is it 
to be overlooked, that in both the expeditions to 
Egyiit, that which coniqucred, and that wiiich 
re.sgiied it, Malta was, as it w'cre lUe first stage 
of their ])rog^es:s, ami the fir,st earnest of-» their 
success. VV'heii Buonaparte sailed to the eon- 
cpiest of Egypt, the first notice we lr.i4 ol' 
route, aiid the.first omen -of his future vietoric.s, 
was, the occujiatiqn of Malta. \Thcn that army, 
which vcverled a’ll his victories and reeououcred 
afriiis acquisitions, w^it in pursuit of the glory 
which Buonaj>art^'^ transitory .successes had 
•prepared for tlioni, they ibllowcd his lootstejis,; 
and it was* from the rest, and refreshment; which 
tjicy obtained at Malta, that Jhey ijiTived in < 

ylgorou^i and healthful, and jirQjnired , 
on their first landing to achieve tlu'^jc w(«uler.s 
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which decided the fate of an cnierprise!, the 
splendid events of wliich even thq history of this 
country can scarcely parallel, and the fruits of 
which it is as much our interest as our duty no't 
to throw away. That the possession of Malta 
can be a matter of indifference lowax'ds the pre- 
servation of the security which those victories 
aecjuircd for us in that r[uarter of the w'prld, and 
under the circumstances, of tin.; presemt time, is 
not easily to be imagined. The importance of 
Malta upon any general view of thing's may, 
perliaps, not be so eertaiidy ajypveciatcd. It 
lias lain out of the,, nrad of European warfare 
for many agee; past. But the gigantic sehemes 
of conquest and of empire, projected by the First 
Consul of France, threaten to make the shores 
of the Mediterranean in modern, as they were in 
ancie^jt times, the scenes ol" the mlxst awful and 
obstinate struggles, and of tlio most stupcndou.s 
jevolutifms in jiolitieal and military affairs. In- 
terested as (Ireat Ik'italn must necessarily be in 
the remote, if not tlie inimodiat.c results of those 
struggles and revolutions, 'vvhenever they are 
attempted, the expericncc*of the^ last vvar woidd 
surely justify a strong prejudice, at least, if not 
a confirmed opinion, of the imj’jOtrtance of a port,, 
the possession pf which has enable(Fus« and will 
, no doubt enable us again, to mcke that field pf 
renewed conflict in the Mcdittfiiranean, when- 
evev il^e arp called to act upon ik a field of new 
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triuiTiph and additional military glory to (treat. 
Britain. ’ 

But while ( state thus strongly my persua- 
sion ’of the importance of Malta, in the present 
time, and with a view to the events whicli 
ajjpear to be impending, I beg not to be 
considered as ])lcdging any opinion that the 
posscssio^n of Malta is, therctore, the sole object 
of the war ; that war is, tlierefore, to be car- 
ried on, or peace (whenever [)cace shall be j)Os- 
sible) to be made, solely or principally with 
the object of retaining Malta to (.beat Britain. 
Undoubtedly I sliunld consider the perpetual jjos- 
session of IMnlta as very de.sirabie and very ad- 
vantageous. Undoubtedly Malta does appear to 
be the bc.st security that can he obtained against 
dangers jininediately menacing soinc^of the most 
important interests of this country. But .1 am 
not one of those, who think that the separate 

f 

interests of this country arc all that we fought to 
liave in 'our c.ontomplation ; or that the war, 
now that we have been forced into it I’or them, 
ought to bc'eondlicted, or concluded with a view 
to’ them only. I am n»t one of those who think 
that this country can be soundly and lastingly 
secure by a nai;rdw palicy, and a selfish and 
insulated ,«>y»tem. Opinions of Jhat sopt have 
been gaining gKound, I am afraW, almost ever 
sinbe the signing of the peace. They^ were 
brought forward, perhaps,* in the tirsjt instSince, 
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to reconcile the Nations to the terms of that 
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peace ; they were encouraged, . or, to' say the 
least, were not sufficiently discouraged, even in 
this llouse, because they had a tendency to 
direct the thoughts of the people from ,what was 
passing in the vrorld around them, or to harden 
their feelings to it, by a persuasion that it was 
no concern of theirs. 

Much stress has been laid by many gentlemen, 
in the course of this debate, on the advantages 
resulting to the country from the peace of Amiens, — 
from the experiment, as it is called', of that j>eace 
having becii fairly ti'ied. I am not inclined to 
dispute these assertions. And one advtintage, 1 
am willing to persuade myself, which will have 
resulted from the trial of that experiment is, that 
we shall all feel a conviction hcnccl'orward, that 
a peenj;c of such a sort, and on such a system, is 
not the peace wliich .suits this country ; is not 
^ue wl^di can assure to us the real blessings, 
or the substantial security, of a state of lUnxce. 

There are those who have piaintaiiied in tliis 
House, and especially in the ‘debates*' which ‘took 
place before Christmas, When most, or many of 
those outraafcs of France, which are now cited 
by his Majesty’s* Ministers* (nof a,s causes of war. 
indeed, •• but iu‘, aid and aggravation* oh the prin- 
. cipal cause), w6re publicly notocious, and were 
^ allude^ to in debate ; there were 'those \yho then 
mainlined t(and among them were some persons 
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for whose talents and character I am sure I have 
the liigliest respect and regard'', that an insulated 
system of policy, a disclaimer of continental 
'interests, a separation of ourselves from the rest 
of tlie world, was the safest and most advisable 
system on which a country, situated as ours, 
could act. Any allusions to the course of policy 
which hqd distinguished the most splendid and 
prosjierous jieriods of our history, any lamenta- 
tions over the rank which we once held in 
the world, and the influence wdiich wc formerly 
exercised in the affairs of Ihironc, were then, 1 
well 'remember, received w'ith rebuke, as incite- 
ments to an unseasonable s])irit, and instigations 
of violence and warfare. Great pains were taken, 
and many arguments ‘used, to reconcile us to 
a lyt more humble. To be great, it was stated, 
’Was not necessarily to be happy.' No, Sir, I 
will admit greatness and happiness arc not 
necessarily united, either in a state or,^ indi- 
vidual. But this is not puttingthe ejuestion fairly. 
The question is, whether, wlien they have been 
long' i.nitccf, they can ever easily be separated, 
without the hazard of'producing either a convul- 
sion, which shall destroy existence, or a <lecay, 
.which shall slowly undennine it ? An individual 
may be happy without being a ki,ng. Bat when 
did abdicated Aiyalty retire toTastiu" security 
and peaceful contentment? / nation may be^ 
prosjierous without being’ great ; bijt whhn its 
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greatness and prosjierity have been long inter- 
woven together, the alternative, is ik‘» longer 
within its choice ; it cannot resign the one, with- 
out risking the sacrifice of the other. 

Sir, we have tried this system, and^ are now 
in a state to judge how w-c like the result of it- 
We have before us the contrast of two oppo- 
site plans of policy ; after a century of busy, 
active, complicated connexions with the powers 
of Europe, of assistance, to tlieir wants, and sym- 
pathy Avith their concerns, which have engaged 
ns in war, no doubt, and sidijccted us to di.s- 
quietude and difJici}.lty — we have liad eighteen 
months, or thereabouts, of abstraction from eou- 
tineutal interests and alliances, during which \vc 
have left Europe to sliift for itself, determined on 
our ))art to dpeliiie all interfcrmice, to avoid all 
contcfet, and hojiing to bo respecti'd -or at least 
(which perliaps was in truth our utmo.st hope) 
.o be >44^. alone. Comiiare the rank and station 
to which we raised ourscives by the former 
policy, with that to whicii we had been first 
descending, during the prevalence of* the matter. 
Weigh the insults which have borne, the ag- 
gressions to wdiich wo have been exposed during 
the short space' of eighteen m'outh.s, against all 
the causes and provocations of war d,uring the 
.preceding centul-y, and see if the former do not 
prcponj4‘^*'®ite. *• 

WeJliave .found then' (and this,, is the experi- 
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meat which I think the peace of Y\micns has most 
fairly proved), that a country, circumstanced as 
this is, cannot safely abjure a dignified ))olicy, 
and abdicate its rank among nations. That, with 
such a country, to be lowly, is not to be shel- 
tered ; to be unprcsunnng, is not necessarily to 
be safe. In vain we brought our minds to be 
contented with humble security ; in vain did we 
profess ourselves satisfied to ask no more tlian 
that in our humility we .should be unmolested- 

iSofjUO onim misor t'sso roenso ; 

ScmI preoir ut possim tuli ns oiso miser.” 


This might be the limit of our wish : but even this 
modest wish lias been denied us. I do not say 
that the .sense of this disa])pointnv„'nt, that the 
conviction, daily forcing itself upon our jtidg- 
ment and our foeling.s tljat such a system could 
not last, ought to have precipitated us iv’trs'war j 
but I do say, - that once engaged in war, from 
other more pre.ssi'ig causes, these considerations 
ought to guide uSj and I trust they will, both in 
the conduct of ,the war itself, and in the conclu- 
sion of the peace w.hich our efforts in that war 
■can alone procure to us. I do trust, that we 
shall now make up our minds to recur to the 

‘ H.’ 

ancient and established policy of the naiion ; and 
th'dt, taught by the experiment which has been, 
tried (perhaps unavoidably, perhap.s necessarily, 
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I give no opinion upon that point ; but if to the 
establishment of a conviction of cur true interest, 
I will agree, fortunately upon the whole), we 
sliall look to conduct and terminate this contest 
on larger and higher principles ; shall endeavour 
to link ourselves anew with the system of Euro])c, 
from which events have broken us off ; and to 
raise ourselves again to that commandivg situa- 
tion, to that rank and consideration in Europe, 
which nnjst always furnish, at once, the Itcst 
chance of not being attacked, and the best means 
of speedily repelling any attack " that may be 
made upon tis. 

The question being put, that the wonls pro[)osi;cl to l)e loft 
out stand jjart of tho question, the House diviiled ; 
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Avos ^ttornc'y (leneral, I 

' ^ ' /Mr. bond., 5 

^ CMr. Wliitbrcjid, ) 

Mr. W. Smith. 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
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ON MR/Px\TTJWS MOTION RELATIVE TO 
* THE CONDUCT OF MINISTERS. 

JUNE 3rd, 1803. 


Mu. Pattkn siibmittwl the live following resolutions to 

t!u; consider.ition of the House: — 

« 

First — 'liliLit it appears to this House, from the dtv 
claration issued by His Majesty on the 18 th day of May 
last, and laid before the House by his Majesty’s eommarub 
that the eouduc/i of the French Uepubhc, durinjr the whole 
])eiiod v/hich has t'lapscd since the coriclusloy of tlu^ de- 
finitive treaty of peace, is consideVed by His Majesty’s 
Ministers as having' been altogether inconsistent v/ith every 

principl<‘ <jf good faith, moderation and jiisdce ; as having 

» 

exhibited one continued series of aggression, violence, and 
insult*; and as necessarily creating a tlK)rou5.^ni conviction of 
a systf ill deriberatcly adopted by France, for the purpose of 
degrading, vilifying, and insuiting His Majesty and his 
(iovernineut. 

Secondly — That His iMajesty’s Minist ers, having througli- 
out the \yhole ;^eriod, from the conclusion of the {leiinitivc 
tri a^y of peace, to the issuing of His Majesty’s d('claration 
of tlie 18 th day of May^last, neither communicated to Far- 
liament any knowledge* oT the sense wbicl) they now a[>-. 
pear to liave entertained respecting the comluct and^systeiii 
of France, nor any regular inforniatiou of particulars 
on*v^Jiich the same ;y/as founded, or of flid steps *\akcn by 
TIis Majesty’s Government thereupon, have thereby 
JieJd from the House the necessary materials* for a ne- 
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cossary niul due dlscliarge of its constitutional functions ; 
and that, by encouraging tliroughout < the country an iin* 
founded security and couiidence in the permanence of 
|)eace, they liavi* embarrassed and perplexed our com- 
merce, have deceived the expectations, and t\»inecessarily 
liarassed the spirit of the people, and have materially 
increased and aggravated the difficulties of our actual 
situation. 

The third resolution contained an averment, that it was 
tlio duty of Ilis IVIinistcrs to make a timely and 

adeijuate rcpreseiUatioii against siicli acis, as had, in tlu ir 
Judgment., constituted a series of aggression, violenee, and 
insult on the part of Franci*, and that their neglect and 
omission in doing so had been highly injitrious to tlie |)ublic 
interests. 

The fourth resolution contained an enmiha-ation of va- 
rious instances of alleged misconduct on the part of Minis- 
ters — the principal cliarge embodied in this resolution was, 
that on the 17t!i of October last, counter orders were dis- 
jiatcfieo by llis IVIajesty's Goverimient, revoking the orders 
before given for the smTcndcr of tl)e (^ajie of Good Hope, 
and of the other conquests there lield by His Majesty ; 
and tliat ihe final <j.’der, by virtue of wliicli His Majesty’s 
forces actually evacuated the Ca]>e, was sent on the Kith 
of November. That on the said l/ith of November, the 
Hostile s})irit of France, had (in tlie judgment of His 
Majest}^ s Ministers, as now avowed by them,) already been 
rnanifesUVu for %nore than six months, by one continued 
series bf aggression, violence, and insult, for wliich neitliei 
redress nor rejiaraiioil had, down to that ruoment been 
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oirtaiued ; and that the oUensivc [nincipli’ had already 
btfeii distiifctly advijncod, of excluding His Maje.sty frotu 
all c oncern in llicafKiirs of tin* coin incut. 

The y^/M resolution ccnicluded — That hy all*' those 
instances of iniscondnct in the present ministers of Ills 
Majesty's H'ovciniiiient, tlu-y have proved themselves un- 
worthy of the corihdence re]x>.sed in them, in siieli an im- 
portant crisis as* the |)re.sent. 

CouoNKL Bastaim), INIji. 1. JL lliiowxK, and ]a>ki) 
Ki/NSTyoTox, opposed the resolutions, principally on the 
i.p>amd that it was not right at this critical moment, wluni 
all agreed in the propriety of .su|)poning tlie i.ountry 
against tlie danger wliicli threatenod it, to inierru])t the 
unanimity of the House by any vote of censure on His 
iVl a j esiy'.s gc.j \ <n‘nmc'n t. 

% 

Till! resolutions were supported by the Kaul 
M it. T. (j Ki.Nvii.LK, and Mii. W. W, wlio re- 

* f* 

jirobatcd tlie uneoiistitutional sysU^rn of concc‘almcnt and 
deceit wliieh liad lu'en adopted towards Parliament since the 
opening of the session. 

Thk CiiAxeKLLOJi OF TIIK Hxcheui'Ku (Mr. Adding- 
ton,) vlndicatei^ the vdnducl of Ministers, wlioso desire of 
jieaQC induced them to manifest no incimsidc'rablc share of 
patience and forlieai'ance. As to the charge ol Ministers 
withholding from Parliament those commiHiications wliich it 

I A « 

liad a right to expect, and that they lulled the country into a 
• * ^ 
promised security of permanent peace, he wai^ild say, that 

Ministers had uiiif<M-ndy stated, they liac? i.V reliance at any 

time on the* continuance of peace » but such as arose liyoni a 

« li' 
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situation of the enemy, and the consc^iousnes.^ of our own. 
sironglli. While there remained a hope gf peace,'no coniinir 
nieatio)! was made to Parliament, because it v/as thouj;!o 
tliat s\zch commuiticatioii would frustrate its attainment. 

Mu. Pitt said, that if upoiz tlic retmspe^gtivc surve\ 
i>f tlie (‘(mduct of IMinistors, evidence was afforded of tlii' 
misconduct, criminality, or incapacity of Ministers, how 
ever painful tlie task might be, in taking speh a par! 
in the case (vf individuals wdicm he resfKH'.tecl, he should 
feel himself bound to concur iiz an iuldress to liis Ma 
jcstv for tiie. removal of his jMinistors. On tiie other 
haiul, if ht^ were one of those w ho conside red the o; ^ 
))lanation afforded by iMiiiisters on general points, so clcai 
as to justify a docided negative of the propositions wdiicli 
had been moved — a negative whxcli would imply aj)pr()l)a^ 
tion, he should feel himself happy in joining in a decisive 
negative to the niolion ; hut to tin's extent of censiiee, o» 
of approbation, he was not prepari*d lo go. Pesides, lie 
was aware of the ineonvcMieiice that would re.>u]l from 
supporting any measure v-hicli had the temlency of the 
present motion, unless the cUarest nece.vsiry existed for it 
Unprepared, theiefore, as he was, f6r,u deci^sive vote in tht^ 
direct negalive or aifinnalive of the propositions before tlu^ 
House, he moved, lliat the orders of th(' day be now readd' 

Lotti) H.vwKKftiJUUY, on the of himself and lii.s 
'c\)Ueagucs, declined to accept the comprfjinise offered by 
the motion of. \m right honourable friend (Mr. Pitt), be- 
twex^n a lurect ciMisiire and a total accpiitlak He called ,\ipou 
the STovise for a decisive vote on the conduct of iVIinistcrs. 
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Mr. Canning said : — 1 rise. Sir, Hnder the 
irflpre.ssiou of foeliiigs scarcely less painful than 
those which have been manifested by my noble 
friend, (Lord liawkesbury), to state the reasons 
which goyern the vote that I am about to give. 
And in giving this vote, whether I look at my 
noble friend, or at my right honourable friend 
(Mr. Pitt;, who has moved the order of the day, 

1 feel a degree of paiii and reluctance, which 
nothing less than a conscientious sense of duty 
could enable me to subdue. By this overruling 
sense of duty ? find mysplf com])e11cd to differ, 
for the first time in my life, from my right honour- 
able fiiend. But let it not therefore be imagined, 
that in following a ditfereut course for mysell', 1 
presume to insinuate tlnS smallest blame, to hint 
a doubt of the yn-opricty of that which, with his 
view of the subject, he has chosen for himSclf, 
and for those who may cojno, like him, with un- 
pledged opinions to this discussion. Bar lioiilTit. 

I admit, oh the contrary, that whoever has either 
not completely made up his mind to the extent 
of that 'charge ag'ainst Ministerfj which is con- 
tained in the rc^iolution^, or wiiocvxn-, agreeing, 
even in opinion, as t*>,the justice ol that charge 
up to its full extent, is persuaded (like my righl.- 
honourable»frifcnd) that greater mi^hief m’ay be 
tojje apprehended from pushing stKjh a'.% ai>inion 
to a ‘parliamentary declaration, than from sivffcr- 
ing it to pass bynmlecided, rind to In*- (iT jV)s- 

!l»‘d 
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siblo) buried in oblivion ; wliatever gcntdernau 
there may be, who joins with my right lionour- 
able friend, entertaining these opinions, that man 
is bound, as 1 think, to adopt the line of ooncluct 
which he has suggested, and to avail .himself of 
the opp'ortunity which is aifordcd to him of es- 
caping from a decision which he could not nega- 
tive with truth, and which he thinks pannot bo 
afhriued without public nsischief. For myself, I 
have no such refuge open to me. I entertain a 
full conviction of the truth of every one of the 
cborges which those Resolutions contain ; and 
liave no hesitation* in avowing, tlnit I think the 
continuance of a blnndcring and incapable ad- 
ministration, at a crisis like the present, a more 
certain mischief to the chuntry than any that can 
arise from k public declaration by Parliament of 
its 'opinion of their incapacity and iniscondnct. 
T therefore am perfectly prej)arod for a decisive 
volt; upon tins question. The papers which 
Ministers have laid before. Parliament, exhibit, 
to my mind, abundant proofs that our affairs 
have been gross^ly mismanaged. T^jc pnklnction 
of the.se papers appears ^to me vot only to atford 
the natural opportunity, biit to throw down a 
.challenge to all those who have, like myself, ex- 
pressed a strong presumptive opinion against the 
condu.tvE of jVt.inisters, to repeat or retract that 
ex|)5;cssion, now that their conduct is fully 
before its. And ,it is, as I think, a challenge 
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which, so situa^od, \vc have hardly the o])tion to 
decline. * I consider myself bound, therefore, to 
comply with the demand of my noble friend, and 
iiiucfi as 1 lament that one for whom 1 f<*el so 
much personal regard, is involved in the issue 
of the decision, I wiil at least do him the justice 
which he requires, by voting in the fir.st instance 
against the 'j[)roposition which (however justifi- 
able on the grounds on which it is offered) would 
jirevent that dccisioji, which Ministers are en- 
titled to expect on the part of those who are pre- 
pared and pledged to come to it. — [Mr. Canning 
then •[)roccedcd to take a rapid survey of the 
resolutions. The first was a mere truism, stating, 
in the words of the declaration itself, the sense 
which Ministers appea*-, by that declaration, to 
havc^ entertained of the conduct of franco. To 
this he apprehended no objection could be urged. 
The .second contrasted the conduct which Minis- 
ters had thought proper to hold, and the lang’.’.igc 
which thdy had ,u.sed, and the impressions which 
they had studiousl.y created throughout the coun- 
try, with w'lJtit now ’appeared to have been all 
aloil’g their own^ real Oj»inion.s — a contrast and 
contradiction not more dLsgraceful to Ministers 
themselves, than . ihischievous to* the country 
which had, bocn duped by it. Cqtild any man 
reflect without indignation on thcMeCcjition and ^ 
dehfsion so long practised upon parliament and 
upon the peopled Could "any man recal td his 
Jniind, withoufdisgust, t|ic canting professions of 
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belief in the continuance of peace and amity, and 
good will between this country and' France, 
uttered in that House almost daily before Christ- 
mas; nay, even up to within ten days of the decla^ 
ration of war, or, w hat was ncvij ly the same thing, 
of the King's mt:s.sagc — uttered, at inonients (as it 
now appeared) when the secret thoughts and 
internal convictions of Minister.^ Nvere directly at 
variance with the assertions which they made? 
Could any man consider the consequences of this 
system of deceit, and not think some marked 
censure upon those w'ho had dared to employ it, 
absolutely nceessqry ? Should it bo bonre that 
Parliament should have been called upon to vote 
under false pretences ; that members should have 
been sent down among their constituents (as 
had happened at the Christmas recess) to spread 
falsehood and error throughout the country; and 
that the confiding country should have been 
nikVid into incorrect and groundless views, and 
deluded into visionary hopes, onjy tlia'i; it might 
feel more seriously the blow qf disappointment ? 
For wdiat purpose could it be that fiVlinistcrs had 
thought this system of deception, this trick Gpon 
the nation adviscable? it design? What 

.possible gootf could arise Irom it? Arc men 
bettei prepared for action when they are roused 
out or^/: 16 cp,^and as they fancy secure slumber? 
Or vyas it in sport only that MiniS>ters spread these 
gay delusions ? Was it matter of amusement to 
them to engage the conjmerce of the' country itf 
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wide specularions and hazardous enterprises, 
tliat they might see how men wouknook when a 
Niudcicn and unexpected check wrested their pro- 
gress, or prevented their expected returnii? Or 
was it sheer ignorance ? Did they not know 
what they weie aliout? Is it their excuse for 
having duped England, that they were them- 
selves the dupes of France ? Had they in their 
possession, liad they before their eyes, and in 
their minds, those documents which they have 
now at length put into the hand of Parliament, 
those records, of insult, injury, and aggression, 
sui'hcient, one ^dloukl think, to awaken the most 
sluggish suspicion ; and did they suspect nothing 
of the insecurity of their peace? 

'J'liere was but this alternative, either they 
must have been deceived themselves or they 
must willhlly and wantonly, and most aiylaci- 
ously have imposed upon the public, in repre- 
senting as solid, substantial, and durable.^hat 
peace, whose, baseless fabric was at tliat very 
moment crumbling under their feet. He would 
not refer to> the ’instances which had been parti- 
ctdarly quoted, to thos<^ expressions of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exclfcequer so rashly hazarded, and 
now so ingeuioqsly explained. He did not say, 
“ profound peace.” Did he not- ? Thp many 
who thought tjiey heard him ftiust have been 
wonderfully mistaken ; or if he* did sajT, “ pro- 
found,” (he might have sreid it then, it appeared) 
it was only, •because “ profdund ” and “ p6ace ” 
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were so apt to come together. H'appy, dignified, 
and satisfactory explanation ! He would not 
dwell upon this point. He would content 'him- 
self with expressing his hearty adoption of eVery'^ 
word of a resolution, which went to mark with 
censure, reprobation, and contempt, a system so 
unworthy of the government of a country like 
this. The third resolution no man . could com- 
pare with the papers, and with the avowals ex- 
torted from Ministers, without feeling a pain- 
ful conviction of its truth. Not only did it 
appear, beyond contradiction, that, opportunities 
had been lost, for checking the aggressions of 
France by timely representation and dignified 
remonstrance ; not only had the grossest insults 
been passed by without ,any attempt to obtain 
reparation ; the most flagrant violations of treaty 
suffered to continue without observation : but it 
appeared now, from the avowal of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that' these omissions, on the 
‘part of His Majesty’s Governinpnt, Imd been 
omissions, not of negligence, but of design. 
They had, it seems, been remiss ujiton system : 
they had studiou&ly suffej^jd their wrongs to ac- 
cumulate ; they had diligently noted them, to 
be sure, as they occurred : and. why? — because, 
tlfey thought,, in their profound .wisdom, the 
governmeiff .of ‘Buonaparte cntiljed to peculiar 
indulgelfbe ! With other govern in «nts they woald 
have ^eeti all courage, and vigilance, all high 
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•point of honour 'and quick resentment of injury. 
But Buorfaparte was not to be bound to common 
rules! His green and raw usurpation was entitled to 
privileges and indulgences which would have Ijeen 
denied to hereditary monarchy, and ancient, re- 
cognized, legitimate sway! I am glad, (continued 
Mr. Canning,) that the right honourable gentleman 
has fairly avcKved his system. It is exactly what 
I have airalong suspected it to be. I say. Sir, 
that this is the very error, the fundamental fault, 
of the system upon which the conduct of our 
Government tojvards France has been regulated ; 
and, in my conscience, I believe it is to this that 
we arc in a great measure to attribute the strug- 
gle in which we are now involved. Our stand 
ought to have been mad^;, not on the last insult, 
but on the first, be it what it might. Unusual 
indulgence to ♦Buonaparte ! He ought to l\,ave 
been watched, and to have known that he was 
watched with unusual jealousy. The fi^gt 
moment that he, outstepped, with regard to this 
country, the line of respect, of decency, of ho- 
nourable co*\sideTati«n to which we feel our- 
selvxjs intitled, he should have* been met wfith 
firmness, and plainly given to understand that it 
was not so that Great Britain was accustomed 

* • ft 

to be treated,; that she would hemelf resj)ect a 
power with whoip she had made pfeace j but that 
sfie*expected, and would demand,* urge, "'and, if*^ 
necessary, enforce, equal, Teciprocul respeqt in 
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her turn. Would you then havd precipitated the 
war? In niy conscience, I believe you would have 
retarded, possibly have prevented it. One insult 
tan\ely borne is an invitation to a second^ An 
injury helplessly acquiesced in, is a signal for 
more. Temperately and steadily opposed in his 
iirst attempt upon our interests, or upon our 
honour, Buonaparte would have hesitated before 
he tried a second experiment. As it was, he had 
nothing to deter him. He had every temptation 
to proceed. He saw phiin.ly enough that he was 
considered, as the right honourable gentleman 
now owns he did consider hijii, iis a privileged 
person ; that an untitled usurper v/as, in the 
eyes of the British mitristry, a favoured power 
— and he used his privilege accordingly, I do 
not wonder at liirn, I hardly blame him. Flesh 
anci blood — at least a tyrant’s flesh and blood — 
could scarcely resist the temptation of trampling 
upon unresisting imbecility. But for my country, 
I do complain, that its honour has been sacri- 
ficed, and its interests trifled with, in a vain and 
foolish attempt to propitiate 'vioknee by sub- 
mission, and to r’epel aggression by tameness ‘.and 
indulgence. I do complain, that instead of taking 
the best chance of averting war altogether, by a 
^unely notice of our determination to encounter it 
rather than submit to oppressiop or to shame, we 
have eifsured Hie war, such as it now comes upon 
us, gnd have gained by our system of forbearance 
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no other advantage, than this whining catalogue 
of unrcdfessed ^grievances, to which’ the ' right 
honourable gentleman appeals as a jiroof of his 
wisdom and moderation ; but which f consider 
as the strongest evidence of weakness and mis- 

O 

conduct. With regard to the fourth resolution, as 
it has been so unanswerably argued by my right 
imnouraWe friend (Mr. Grenville), I will not enter 
into any additional argument ; I will content 
myself with expressing my firm persuasion, that 
tlic present Ministers are the tirst statesmen who 
ever imagined^ that the most likely way of bring- 
ing to a happy conclusion any ])oint U[)on which 
they intended to make a stand, was to put pre- 
viously out of their hands all collateral means of 
pressing it to advautag« ; that when from the be- 
ginning they were determined to take their stand 
upon the artic'le of Malta, it did seem to me V) be 
the very height of w’cakness, inconsistency, and 
improvidence, not to have turned the possessjan ^ 
of the Cape, to the obvious advantage of which 
it was capable — Jfhat of making it tell upon the 
settleflient Af thbir other disputes, and superfici- 
ally upon the settlement of thaf dispute respect- 
ing Malta. All the evils, whatever they were, 
■attending the re.capture of the Cape, they had 
already iivjupred. They had by this act ^jiveted 
Holland in the ohains of France; but having don^ 
thfs — having ensured all the raisch*ief arismg from 
their own act, that they Should wantonly throw 
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away all the possible good, implied a degree of 
folly utterly irreconcilable with the character and 
conduct of any ministry, except that whose mis- 
take^ and mismanagements were the subject of 
the resolutions now before the House. This only 
was wanting to hasten the war, which their pre- 
vious neglect of their obvious duty, and surrender 
of the honour of the country, had perhaps already 
rendered unavoidable. It was to throw away 
the only remaining chance of an adjustment, the 
only means for the preservation of peace with 
safety, which their former profuse concessions had 
left for a moment in their hands. Subscribing, 
therefore, to the truth of every allegation con- 
tained in the resolutions to which I have referred, 
I call, have no hesitation in giving an hearty 
assent to the resolution which asserts, that by 
thesf'. instances of misconduct, the'Ministers had 
proved themselves unworthy of the confidence of 
P arlia ment, and incapable of administering the 
affairs of the country to advantage, at a crisis of 
such difficulty and danger. In my conscience I 
fully subscribe to, and adopt the mverntent of 
this resolution hlso ; j\pd with the solemnity 
which I feel to belong to such a declaration, I 
do declare, that I do not think ,the country safe 
wliile tjie administration of its affairs is suffered 
to continue in s\ich hands. 
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The cjucslion being put, that the other orders of the 
tlav be now read,” the House divided : — 

Majority against it 277 

So it passed in the negative, u])on wliich Mr. Pitt and 
several of Ills friends left the House. And the previous 
(|uestion being put, that the said (Irst proposed question be 
now put, It j»asRed in tlic negative. The second resolu- 
tion being put. 

Mu. Fox said, he shoidd not vote for the resolution, 
though it was inipossihle for him to approve of the conduct 
of Ministers. II«fi ho])ed that what had occurred would be 
a warning to them how they ke|)t the House in the dark 
to the very last moment. He could not agree to a vote of 
censure, because he did not know hut that the successors 
of the jiresent ministry might be more objectionable to him 
than* they were. 

The House divided: — 

.• 

Majority against it 241 

Mr. Fox and severarof his friends left the House witli- 
out dividing ; ^he third ^and fourth resol ulions were then 
nejj^tived, the Hfth resolution was withdrawn, and at four 
ill the morning tin? House adjourned. 
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IRISH INSIIRUECTIDN . 

March 7rh, 1801. 

Stu John VVuottkslev n'.ovcd, Tli;it the* House do 
resolve itself into a Commilteo of the wliolc House, to 
inquire into the conduct of the Irish (Joveminent, relative 

to the insurrection of tlie 23d of Jiily^ and the |)revious 

«■ 

conduct of the Governinent as fiir as relates to ilie said iro 

V 4 

surrection.’’ 

Loud Castlkueaoh opposed the motion. llis Majes- 
tv’s ministers could not consent to a general iiu|uiry siK‘h 
as was required by this motion, as in tlieir judgment no 
Idame attaclied'to llie persons in the goveivnncnl of Ireland 
whether civil or military. It was not the <luty of ministers 
to institute an inquiry merely fe*v the purpose of establisjung 
‘ toTfie satisfaction of the j)ublic, that no blame \va.s inipula-- 

i> 

bio to any person wljatever. Resides his objection that llie 
inciuiry was unnecessary, as tlicj-e was rxjf- imputetion of 
blame against any of tlie persons concerned in the govern- 
ment of Ireland, there was a?iothcr., material objection in 
point of time to ihvs intjuiry, because .the object of it was to 
atlack Lord llardwicke, and it surely Avas inconsistent Avitli 
justice to institute \in inquiry concerning his conduct, while 
wholfftimc wds'Vaken up in adminisUring the affairs of 
IrclanJ^ Ami this objecUDU ditl not apply to the liord 
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” f iieutenant only, but lo the other [ktsous concerned In the 
*Vonn*nincnt‘V)f Ireliind, whether civil or military, lie did 

not mean to say that these were arguments whieli ought to 

* . . . . 

preclude an inquiry, if any satisfactory grounds had hcen 
laid for one, but when no satisfactory case liad been made 
out, undoubtedly the inconvenience that must attend it 
will liave great weiglit with the House. 

TJic charges" preferred against tlie Insli (Tovernment 
were, — that they were totally ignorant of tlie afthirs 
of tlie country ; — that they were supine in the dis 
ehai’ge of tlielr duty ; — that tliey liad not proper 
formation; — and that they were inca]>ablc' of dislinguishing 
ilie nature of information given Jo iluan, whether ii 
were true, or wliother it were false. A specific charge 
was also preferred against them, lliat they did not 
truly appreciate the degree* of danger with which tliey 
were Jireatened on the 25d of July, and tliriit tliev did nol 
take adequate means to meet it. He eontemlcil that e?er\ 
part of tlieir coiuluct showed ijiat they liad adopted every 
necessary precaution : and even the iransactitnis of the 
of July, when they'ciimc be fully examined in a court 
of justice, proved thc^ justice of his assertion. It was but 
justice to Lord Hardwicke, to state tliaj; lie did, before tlie 
of July, seriously submft: to ministers upor genera! 
grounds, whether under file conteinplatiq^i of the treason 
existing in the country, the suspension of the Habeas Cor^^ 
pus Act ouglit not to be adopted as a matter of pivt^ition. 
Ifis Majesty’s Ministers did not tliink tlx'^idoptiotvrfjf suclf*' 
a measure Accessary. This was q proof, howi:ver, tifqt the 
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mind of tlic Lord Lieutenant was not misled as to the 
real state of the country ; or that he l,nnl taken so iin\Vise 
and superficial a view of the condition of Ireland, as to 
suppose that it was a country of complete loyalty, and that 
no precautionary measures were necessary. As to the 
charge of ignorance against the Governinent, he begged 
leave to contend, tliatit was not a suliject of hlainc in every 
ease, if Government was not in possession of evv^ry step and 
plan which the conspirators might adopt, because in some 
cases it was actually impossible. During the former re- 
bellion in Ireland, the system of terror was carried to such 
a pitch that it was almost impossilile to obtain intelligence ; 
in tlie present it >vas e/jiuil!y difficult to obtain inielligencc, 
thougli for a diffei’cnt reason, for tlie secret was in so few 
liands that there were scarcely any means of information. 
Information, liowevcr, was received of the intended rising 
on the 21st, 22d, and 23d of July, tliroiigli many chan- 
nels"*; and it did not appear that the Irish Government were 
deficient in the necessary intelligence of the movements of 
iTffn’cbels, to prevent them from taking the requisite pre- 
cautions. 

In considering whether proper nfqasur^ of precaution 
had been adopted, .and in coming to a decision upon^ that 
question, we must estimate the extent of the danger, to 
know whether tli" measures of prc^;aution wxtg sufficient, 
ilc begged, therefore, the House to consider the nature and 
character of the rc\bellion. The Government knew that appll- 
^cation \md been ivadc to the people of the JTorth to rise, w^hi^h 
application was so coldly j*cceived, that the rep6rt made to 
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tlie conspirators was, that the North would not act. It was 
kiiowi? that tlie counties in tlu; interior refused to act, 
and that the only support on which the rebels could rely, 
was iroin the counties of Kildare, and Wicklow, and one 
bart)ny in the formerly rebellious county of Wexford. The 
man who attempted to carry this mad scheme of rebellion 
into execution, w'as a Mr. Emmett, a young man of an 
enthusiastic iniild, who in consequence of tlie death of his 
father, became possessed of .i:^3,000, and this sum he 
tliought proper wholly to embark, in the prospect of over- 
turning the government of his country : he did not, as he 
had done before on former occasions, run the risk t)f de- 
tection* by applying for subscn])tions ; but proceeded on 
bis own eafiital, and collected a, very considerable quantity 
of pikes, but certainly not so many as had lieen stated, for 
instead of eiglit thousand, lht‘re w(‘re not above three thou- 
sand f but even if be had collected eight tlic<isand pikes, it 
never could have entered into his bead, that he could Tind 
eight thousand men in Dubliq to use them ; which cer- 
tainly would not have been very easy in such a city 
« 

Dublin, and widi silcli a garrison. Mr. Emmett wms obliged 
to march from ^lis dc^idt at the head of an army of eighty 
men, and before he reached the markej house in Thomas- 
street, his army w'as*reduced t?> twenty men, most of whom 
were general officers. ^ ^ 

*The noble lord proceeded to argue, that the garrison 
Dublin, wbicTi consisted of four ihousan^f rank and file, 
placed in different positions in barracks, was force m^c than**' 
sufficient to'resist and remove any^ attack that such an*|^rniy 
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as Mr. Ernmctt could possibly have at tiis command, might 
make. His lordsliip then entered into a detail of the 
rangcTnents for the defence of the City of Dublin, made by the 
ConKiiandcr-in-chief, ^vith tlie view of showing, in fact, tliat 
tl)0]>recautit)ns used, when compared with the danger, might 
ap|)ear almost more tlian were necessary. It was the deatli 
of Lord Kilw^arden and Colonel Drown, that gave a degree 
of importance to this transaction wliicli did not really be- 
long to it ; for when it came to be exaiiiined in a court of 
justice, it appeared to be a most contemptible eflbrt of an 
extravagant and wild young man, and bad more dis- 
couraged rebellion, and brought the cause of rebellion into 
more contempt than any event tliat ever occurred, in con- 
clusion, the noble lord urged, that as soon as Clovcrnmcnt 
had known the extent of the danger, they pursued tlie 
treason through all its ramifications; they delected tlie 
traitors, and disyilayed clemency wherever it could be done 
with safety. He bojied the statement be had inadt‘, would 
convince tlie House that tl\c conduct of the administration 
’ reland, both at the time of the insurrection and since, 
had been that of a wise, provident, alid vigorous govern- 
ment; he further contended that no grounds had been 
laid before Parliament, to induce it to grant this incpiiry, 
and therefore it was that he iliould vote against the motion. 


Mil. Cani^ing.- — Before I proceed. Sir, to 
'staW.^hortlytllc grounds upon v hich I am com- 
to give my vote in favour of the present 
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motion, I feel desirous of offering a few observa- 
«iit)ns^on*the ground which my noble friend who 
has iust spoken has taken to oppose the present 
motion, a ground which might be urged against 
every motion that ever was made or ever will be 
made for any inquiry whatever in this House into 
the conduct of any administration ; a course very 
well calejnlafed to screen any government, how- 
ever liable to perpetual attack, and which, to a 
government not very strong in itself, is more 
especially necessary for that, for many, and sonic 
of them particular reasons. It is not, in my 
opinion, wise to attempt to lay down any general 
rule to govern all cases of motions for parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Elach case of proposed inquiry 
in this House should die considered, not with 
refcfcnce to any rule that is suppos^l to be bind- 
ing, but should be decided upon its own particular 
merits. It is injudicious to say that inquiries in 
this House are at all times improper, or at 
times to be indulged; but' the House will judge 
in each case as it appears before it, will judge 
when the t<)[Dics*are* brought before it, whether 
the* facts complained of i^ye justly so complained 
of, and therefore ought to be in^iired into ; or 
whether they are assumed facts, and not to bf 
considered — whether, in short, tho' accusajfcionTs" 
justly made or* wantonly made — whether thjj^ 
resistance to it fs made with a sense of the integrity 
of the parties accused, and* of the merit of their 

I 2 
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case ; or brought forward to prevent its vileness 
and rottenness from being searched, and ‘proceeds^ 
from an unwillingness to expose it. 

My noble friend,* who now resists the pre- 
sent inquiry, has not been sparing in his general 
topics, but has iirged them with a plainness of 
colouring I hardlv ever noticed before. What 
has my noble friend said against the inquiry now 
proposed '{ Idiat it v. ill take up the time, the 
valuable time, of Parliament. Undoubtedly it 
will do so. But how is the time of J^arliament, 
valuable as it is, to bo applied at <dl ? Is it not 
in the exercise; of the most important functions of 
j’arliamer»t ? And what are these important 
functions — what but that of looking into the con- 
duct of its government, to-sce v/hethcr the jieople 
are well or i^l governed ; to see whether those 
whfe act in the government arc deserving of con- 
fidence or not ? How can this be known when 
.-'■aoin plaints are mo.st seriously exhibited, and 
offered to be proved, witiioat an inquiry into the 
truth or the falsehood of such complaints ? How 
can there be any confidence for the fiiture,’ unless 
there is satisfaction as tp, the past ? T must say, 
that the arguments offered in opposition to the 
present motion come with a peculiarly ill grace 
“trom the mouth of my noble friend.- f?ir, I voted 
^for the Union between this counirv and Ireland. 


* Lord Castlorca^li, 
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I was then an English inembtir of parliament; 
'^hcc.that Union I have sat here as asi Irish 
member, anti 1 will now ask how it is possible for 
this House, the great bulk of which consists of 
English members, to refuse to iiupiirc into a 
matter so generally interesting to tlie empire at 
large, and so particularly interesting to Ireland ? 
Or, am l*to be told that 1 tricked Ireland when I 
gave my vote for the Union, as a member of Par^ 
liainent for England? That the valuable time of 
Parliament should now be taken up in tlic discus- 
sion of this sifliject is, in my oj^inion, highly 
proper; for had it not been for the Union, the 
subject would have been long ago discussed in 
Ireland -in that House, at the door of which 
some of the outrages in ?][ucstion were committed. 
The •very House in which the members would 
have assciubled, had nearly been a scene* of 
action. Tiicy would tbert; have most assuredly 
instituted an imp) iry, whether they had or lufi' 
]iot been pvo[)tn’ly defended by tJic executive 
government ? I3u^ if the inquiry now pro])osed 
is to be refused on th*e ground that the valuable 
time of Parliament is nfHu4o be taken up with 
this matter — if this Js*to be the sp^gnnen ofatten- 
tixjn — this the sarrTple of diligence — tUls tJUc.,scalft 
of vigilanc'^ by which the anxiety ,bf Parliament 
foi' the welfare df Ireland is to measuj;ed». !»• 
must repont of the vote I gave, a.s an Engli.sh 
member, for tlid Union ; and now, as an fk'ish 
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menaber, protest, against this apathy in the House 
towards the interests of Ireland: Such mpst 'iyJ 
my feeling and such my sentiment if this inquiry 
is to be refused. I must repent of what I did as 
an English member before the Union, and in ray 
present capacity of an Irish member, complain that 
Ireland has not her fair share of your attention. 

But not only is this motion supposed, to be im- 
proper, on account of the valuable time of Par- 
liament which would be taken up by it, but it is 
improper also, because the valuable attention of 
my Lord Uardwicke wmuld be taken up by it ; 
and it is asked how the Government of Ireland 
is to go on if this motion is carried, for then he 
will be compelled to come over to this country 
for his defence ? And hfcre. Sir, I must disclaim 
every thing ‘personal in the present motion. . The 
no'ble personage supposed to be the most inte- 
rested in it, I have no knowledge of, otherwise 
"Than from the Government of which he is the 
chief magistrate. I have no knowledge of my 
Lord Uardwicke. I never saw him, nor ever 
heard of him but as Lord Lieutenant of treland. 
I beg leave to say, th^t*! am not to be understood 
to intend any Ihing personally disrespectful to 
‘that n^ble* ' Lord ; I speak of ‘him merely in his 
official capacity on this occasion : but still when 
- thr; cyiestion ,isi, whether he has'^governed Ireland 
well or ill, I must be allowed to' speak my mind 
freliy, nor will I take the plea in bar which has 
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been offered to tliis inquiry by ray noble friend — 
'idfat Jhe ’noble lord has no time to defend his 
coni^act. What if he be obliged to come away 
from Ireland? What if he be a valuable c^iief 
magistrate ? “I hope we have within the land 
five hundred good as he.” I see no absolute 
necessity for his remaining in Ireland. If he has 
incurred , the’ suspicion of Parliament, I see no 
reason why he should not be recalled and brought 
before this Parliament to make his defence, and 
another appointed in the office which he now 
holds,. It may* be urged, that this course would 
be indecorous towards the ijoble lord; but I 
would ask whether a similar delicacy has been 
observed in other instances? Has it been ob- 
served with regard to Gheneral Fox ? Has it not 
been thought necessary to recal General Fox, 
even although it is admitted now that there was 
no objection to him ? And why, if the Lord 
Lieutenant has incurred the suspicion of Parlia 
ment, should not he also be recalled? It is now 
plainly admittedf that there was no objection 
whatever to the conduct of that gallant officer, 
ami yet he was, recalled^,^! know not 1>y what 
chain of necessity Ijord Hardt«4ejj;e is so bound 
to the office of Lord Lieutenant oi l^elaq jL th at 
however ke may be accused, hjf cannot come 
home to defend himself. As to tjie argumen;^ flf, 
my noble friend in bar of inquiry, he seems to 
have rested them upon three different grounife : — 
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1st, that the Government of Ireland had ample 
information ; 2d, that the danger of the day wiie' 
not so great as it has been represented ; and -“Idly, 
(a gVound which has no relation to the motion) 
that since the surprise into which (rovernment 
was thrown upon tliat occasion, Government has 
been vigilant. Now if I were to admit the truth 

•-.J 

of this last ground of justification ; if 1,, were to 
admit, in its full force, the assertion, that from 
the moment of riot, or whatever it was proper to 
call it, on the 23d of July, Government has been 
the most vigorous, vigilant, and active tliat ever 
existed ; yet no pa^t of the accusation u]ion which 
this motion is founded would have been answered, 
for this motion is founded upon an allegation that 
they did not use proper '-precautions before and 
on the 23d of July ; the motion has no reference 
to ftiiy thing which has happened since that jicriod. 

Now, it is complained of as a thing improper, 
■rtfat a better prospect has been held forth on the 
subject of the tranquillity and happiness of Ire- 
land than ought to have been,'or than the real 
state of things would warrant ; and upon these 
topics my noble fricn/V-^ays that he has stated 
his opinion with . "40 particular "emphasis, but that 
what he jsaItVfon that occasion was to be taken 
with shades apd qualifications. Now, Sir, iny 
■cq^fJaint is, th^t these shades and qualificationSi, 
with which subsequent speeches of my no*ble 
frier® abounded, were never niade when the 
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assertion of the tranquillity and liappinpss of Ire- 
RhiVl w^s made. But when that assertion is com- 
plained of as being refuted by facts, then ray 
noble friend turns round and produces his shatles 
and qualilications of what he said. This reminds 
me of the statement made by the Chancellor of 
the Exeheiiuer last session, relative to the state 
of profound peace, in which that right honour- 
able gentleman then represented Ireland, lie 
insisted upon it that when he talked formerly of 
a peace, lie did not mean profound jicace ; but 
that the words profound ” and “peace," were 
so a]')t*to conic together. Why .they go together, 

1 know not, unless, indeed, tliat they both begin 
with a P. Now, I expect that ministers will deal 
fairly with Parliament : T am of opinion that the 
word*; of ministers, especially v»ho*i they are 
prospective, should be weighed well before thby 
are delivered ; for I do uo(; understand tlie idea 
that men are to be called “ nature’s fools,” foe 

p 

having believed the words of a minister ; or that 

it should be thrown in their teeth that “none 

but foots could believe them.” Now, the House 
. . * 
is asked why they did not^^qng with them, when 

they believed the asson tion that^^Smd was likely 

tcf be tranquil and ’happy, these sha(i'^l^-'»m3 . Qua- - 

lifications tti accompany their bcliq/, so as to be 

psepared for what has actually hajppened ? T^ut. , 

these were not *10086 or vague assertions ; they 

were the serious •assertions* of a gentleman well 
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qualified t<? make them, and for that reason likely^ 
to obtain credit for them when made, fro,m fkb 
great advantage he is well known to possejs by 
lochl knowledge, and therefore it is not matter of 
wonder that the House of Commons gave that 
assertion credit. But my noble friend has said 
that upon the explosion in Patrick-street, Govern- 
ment began to think that all was not right. Now, 
that explosion was on the 16th of July; the in- 
surrection took place on the 23d. Here is a 
period of a week, during which nothing was 
done; no precaution was taken by this “wise, 
vigilant, and provident government,” notwith- 
standing this abundant reason for precaution. 
The explosion happened on the iGth, which 
ought to have put minJsters on their guard ; 
nothing, hov^ever, was done until the 23d. On 
tht? 23d the insurrection takes place, and then, 
but not till then, Govejrnment thinks of measures 
f precaution. Now, I must say, that if minis- 
ters did not believe there was (Hanger after the 
16th, if they could not see it, <here must be an 
extreme blindness ; if, seeing it, they <iid not 
provide against it, thj?v^; was an extreme and cul- 
pable reraissne*'oi- My noble friend found this a 
.pinchip jip-tti't of the case, anct therefore he took 
the usual course of very ingenious ' men upon 
jljgh^ occasion^ ; instead of meeting the thing 
itself, he endeavoured to call the attention of the 
HSitse off' from it to another, namely, the sup- 
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posed misinterpretation of his opponent, for he 
sajd tfie number of pikes were not eight thou- 
sand^as had been erroneously stated, and so con- 
siderably exaggerated on the other side, but tliat 
they were only between three and four thousand. 
Now, my noble friend ought to be correct upon 
this subject, because he has the best means of 
obtaining, information ; and when he made his 
statement, and endeavoured to divert the atten- 
tion of the House to that which was not the 
truth, or from pursuing that which was the truth, 
he ought to hav’e taken care that he was accurate 
in Iffs* facts. And here I do not accuse" my noble 
friend of an attempt wilfully to mislead the 
House ; but I must say, he has some way or 
other failed to obtain c^irrect information ; upon 
this very subject, in which he has be»n correcting 
the honourable baronet in his statement, he* is 
glaringly incorrect in his own. I hold in my 
hand a pamphlet, admitted, I believe, on all sides 
to be pretty good authority, in w'hich the fact 
upon the subject- of the pikes, which my noble 
friend says were only between three and four 
thousand, is stated so dir’cj;!^ the contrary, and 
so entirely refutes thn statemeri'^n>f .the noble lord, 
that I shall beg leave to read a pass^^b^t.^of^it. 
This pamphlet states, “ that the j4bels had on 
this occasion thirty-six thousand fqur hundr ed.ba ]J 
cartridges, scalmg-ladders, pikes, rebel uniforms, 
tkc. and colours, eight thous'aud copies of a pr^cla- 
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mation of the provisional government,” See . ; and„ 
that with regard to pikes, “ the mob having be.««i 
supplied from the depdt with arms, 8ic. rthere 
then remained the trifling number of between six 
and seven thousand pikes,” Sc.c. But shall I be 
allowed to bring forward this assertion against 
that of His Majesty’s confidential servants ? 1 

trust I shall. .And that the House may see on 
what authority this pamphlet rests, 1 will state 
who the author of it is. It is not a speculative 
or vague opinion of an individual, who had no 
source of information on the subject on which he 
treated^ but a grave document of perfect authority, 
no less than the speech of His Majesty's At- 
toruev-General in Ireland* on the trial of Emmett, 
u])ou the accuracy of which I apprehend ministers 
themselves will not aficct to entertain a doubt. 

At has of late become tlie fashion in this country 
to run down the Attovney-Generars law ; but I 
■^sk ministers, if they are ready, in like manner, 
to run down the Attorney-Genefal's facts ? My 
noble friend has stated, that • there were only 
three or four thousand pilces belonging to the 
rebels discovered. Attorney-General, in 

his speech adrtT«:...ssed to the’ jury, the object of 
which to persuade them to shed blood, 

says that the'number of pikes, after 'those who 
"had., been discovered in arms "had been .sup- 

. * O’CJrady, afterwards Chief Baron of the Exchequer in \ 
IrelstH^ 
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was opened, and 
the pi'oof of it, 
Perliaps it may be 


plied, was betwee^ six and seven thousands ! 

^niy* noble, friend shall take his choice. 
Did ^my noble friend make a wrong apology 
for the Irish government in stating the number 
of these pikes too low ; or was tliis prisoner, 
against whom this speech 
who was convicted upon 
hanged upon' a falsehood ? 
said, tliat the speech of the Attorney-General 
M'as an exaggerated statement of the facts; but I 
shoidd think that a man in so grave an office, on so 
grave a sidjjcct a man I do not, indeed, know 
pcrs^Miully, but of whom I have always heard 
much to his advantage as a professional man, and 
a man of honour, would not have exaggerated at 
all, for it was certainly a»case in which he should 
say imthing but wliat was strictly correct, be- 
cause it was a matter in which his fellow-creaticre 


was to bo depiived of his existence. Now if 
that learned gentleman did speak the truth on 
that most ?;olen;ij occasion,’ my noble friend has 
been deceived in ibe amount of the arms of the 
rebels, -and, Sonsequcnatly, in the amount also 
of the danger to which Ireland was exposed on 
the 2.'kl of .July. But there yHio, ^two ways of 
stgiting things in aij Argument, with bo*sIi4;>f which, 
my noble fgeud is perfectly well acquainted, and 
of which he is alivays well aware: the one is to 
state and to jirdN'C by facts ; the other is to state 
a general result of assumed* facts, and to pifcve 
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nothing. ,My noble friend Jias taken the latter 
course, as most suitable to the .case on which'^t) 
was discoursing. He also claimed merit j(;o the 
government for things in which they had no 
concern in producing. He told the House that 
the Bank had a strong wall, which I imagine will 
hardly be considered as a proof of the precau- 
tion and the vigilance of Government. And as 
to the Castle, although he admitted it would have 
been disgraceful it should have been occupied by 
rebels, he says, that if they had entered it in 
triumph, they would yet have found nothing in 
it. I hope ministers do not mean to invert this, 
and say, that if they had entered the Bank they 
would have found nothing there too. But, surely 
there is something in impression upon such an 
occasion asi that of which I am now speaking. 
There is much to be considered in governing a 
people of high and quick feelings, and strong 
attachments ; and, therefore, if the Bank or the 
Castle had fallen into the jiands of the rebels, if 
either the Castle or the Bank .had been surprised 
and taken, even if there had been nothing of 
value in either, it wcvjld have, had a very bad 
effect on the fo'^Jihgs of th^ people of Ireland. 

I sbali>/-rot follow my noble friend in the papers 
and minutear, to which he referred, but all I can 
say is, that the statement did ' not strike me„as 
having much in it. 1 may be Vvrongj^ my noble 
frUlid may be right,' but nobody knows which of 
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US is right *, theref<^, — what ? — therefore let the 
h(^ise ^inquire ; for that will be infinitely better 
thai^to depend upon assertions, unsupported by 
proof, in the speech of any minister, however 
respectable he may be as an individual. I have 
shewn that my noble friend has suffered himself 
to be misled by defective information in one 
striding instaiice, and his other assertions may 
proceed from the same defective source. It has 
been said that the assertions of those wlio brought 
forward this subject were exaggerated, ft has 
been said, and -in one instance already proved, 
thatr tbe statements on the other side 'are falla- 

i* 

cions ; therefore let the House no longer rest on 
exaggerated statements on the one hand, or false 
construction, or defective information, on the 
other^ but let the house see the fqpts as they 
really are. Itls evident from the pamphlet whi?h 
I have already quoted, and which I shall beg 
permission to quote again, that the insurrection 
of the 23d'‘of July was the consequence of a pre- 
concerted conspiracy ; it was a plan instigated by 
treasoiT, by "jiersons’ united together by one 
common bond of crimes,, and insurrection was 
the consequence of ^their efforts. Hut 

whatever might be Ihe degree of d!i?r- 3 S]r on the, 
23d of July, it is rather a curious cyjifence to say, 
that precaution h^d been taken since that day. 

I shall not delay the House by giving the clerk 
the troubie of reading tlie motion, but I believe 
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it referred only to transactiorjis previous to and on 
the 23d of July. But another enriohs defence 
set up by my noble friend is, that it was ^'*i'ery 
d<fik night on the 23d of July— a veiy dark night 
indeed! Now, if the question had not been, 
whetlier Government were prepared, but whether 
their preparations Avere well executed that night, 
the darkness of the ni''ht or the ‘ difficulties of 
wind and weather, would be an excuse as far as 
it would go ; but although the darkness of the 
night prevented ministers from i’cm/fi’, it could not 
have prevented them from I do not 

.see why ’ the darkne.ss of the night c:ou!d-..have 
made ministers blind at hast a week previous 
to that time ; and I cannot help observing further, 
that though the darknes.s was so great tliat it was 
impossible ,to know what passed that niglit, yet 
my noble friend lias slated that’ the number of 
rebel.s in the street that night was eighty. But 
how did you count them? ilow that fact could 
be ascertained when' it was totx dark 'to see any 
thing, is beyond my comprehension ! The efl'ect 
of this darkness was most singular. Ii made 
men blind before it happened, and enabled them 
to .see during |h^r';eontinuanoe. But, in point of 
.fact, I .yer.kl ask, whether the insurrection was 
*so contemptible as has been stated^, and made 
only by acontemptiblie mob in Dublin ? I apprq- 
hehclnot: for upon the authorfty of a character 
luili in office, and m the confidence of the Irish 
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government (Loi^ Redesdale),* ilr has been 
iijated, that perSons had assembled from all parts 
of Ireland on the occasion, and it has been made 
the ground of a charge against three-fourths of 
the populatioii of Ireland, that they had chosen 
and furnished their quota of these rebels ; that 
is, that thre^e-fourths of the people of Ireland, 
furnished their quota of eighty men, since that 
was the whole number, according to the state- 
ment of my noble friend. All the Catholics are, 
by this same high authority, implicated in the 
rebellion, and "have their share of the guilt im- 
pUfed to them. I allude to tho documents which 
I have read with shame and indignation, and 
when I heard my noble friend talk of tho temper 
and moderation of the 'Irish government, I did 
expect that if woxild have been shc^vn that their 
conduct had been such as to remove every 
distinction, to prevent the recurrence of those 
differences that have so long disturbed the 
peace and tranquillity of that country. If that 
has been the policy, as I am sure it was the 
duty of Government, ill, indeed, has that end 
been endeavoured to be .i^i^omplislied ! Good 
God ! Sir, that in t^e nineteeilth century, there 
should be found a' man of great talents, uttc'^ 
great good*in a state; of great lea/ning too, but 
that which he has lately displayed, tha<^ 
learned person should fill the office of a ggreat 

^ ^ * JLord Chancellor of* Ireland. 

K 
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legislator, and the highest as ^ legal magistrate, 
and that he should be appointed to preside in t]^ 
only country where such antiquated doc^Vine 
could do eflectual mischief! I do not say it is 
a fault, but it certainly is a great misfortune that 
such a person, with such sentiments, should be 
. placed in such a station. 1 cannot augur favour- 
ably of the disposition of a government^ in w-hich 
such sentiments prevail ; nor do I think it likely 
that Ireland can ever be tranquillized, as long as 
they shall be acted upon. 1 cannot think it 
likely that those pictures of cjuictness, content- 
ment, and ha]jpitv 2 ss, which have been so gfdcui- 
tously afforded to the House, and so diligently 
laid before it — that the llebellion was at an end for 
ever ; that the principle on which it was fomented 
was destroyed ; that Ireland was, ^ by the rooting 
out of prejudices, become one body of harmony 
united in temper and in object, will ever be rea- 
lized, if the policy is to be that to which 1 have 
just alluded. I am willing to give Government 
credit for their intention to do away all animosity 
in Ireland. I do not mean to say that the cor- 
respondence to which-’i allude is to be considered, 
nor do I state ti as a fire-bvand which threatens 
tta soirh^ffy with destruction ; but I do state, tlrat 
gfreat officer, Ls enjoying the full confidence and a 
gwet portion mf the power of 1;overnment, and 
wi^ther he was the intended vehicle of publishing 
sucti sentiments I ,do not know,' yet it has all the 
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effect of design, and I cannot help looking upon 
tli'tj>,^ubIication of such sentiments as conveying 
to the public the animus of Government. Whether 
these sentiments are really the sentiments of the 
Government, or no, I will not pretend to say, but 
the great character to whom I have alluded is a 
member of the* Irish Government ; and the Govern- 
ment in wfiich such a mind predominates — that is 
to say, a mind governed by such principles as 
have been published by that great person who 
had great influpuce — where such a spirit pre- 
sidios, .and where such a spirit rules, and such 
opinions arc cherished, the Goverftment, influenced 
by it, I am sure, cannot be conciliating, nor 
agreeable, nor can it ho,ld forth any prospect of 
comfort, to say nothing of happiness, J,o the Irish 
people. A gov^jrument which permits itself to 
cherish such sentiments, discovers an animus that 
affords no comfort to those who are governed ; 
it is an imprudent Government, and very ill 
adapted for the safety or the happiness or prospe- 
rity of *he country. As to the vigilance of the 
Irish .Government now, when tlfey have been 
roused by two expfosipns, that ayrir/ars to me as no 
reason why the present inquiry should not be 
gone into. 

With respect to jhe manner in which the affairs 
of Ireland were «eglccted previous td and on the' 
23d of July, I co,ntend, thart the negligence lof 
• Government w^ so great, as not to keep on thtir 

• K 2 . ‘ 
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stations tKe most important officers - of, state. 
Mr. Wickham, a gentleman who from his stat’ jn 
an'l talent might have rendered essential sdfviee 
to Ireland, at the time of the Insurrection, had 
not been desired to remain on his post, but was 
on an excursion of pleasure, and actually in 
Yorkshire when the first intelligence reached him 
of the Insurrection in Ireland ; but, hoSvever, no 
blame attaches to this gentleman upon this occa- 
sion : it only makes the accusation the more 
weighty on those who ought to bear it. No con- 
sideration of the weight of personal responsibility 
on any body ougiit to induce the House to neglect 
its duty, which I apprehend it will do, if it 
declines entering into the present inquiry. 1 see 
no inconvenience likely to arise from this inves- 
tigation that can be put into the scale and we'ighed 
against the public benefit likely to result from it. 
I have the greatest esteem for my noble friend, 
and the highest opinion of his talents an<l abilities ; 
but I am so entirely dissatisfied with his arguments 
upon this occasion, that ,I shall most certainly 
vote for the present motion. 


^hc riiotio.'i was supjjorted by fearl Temple, Mr. Fox, 
Lord De Blaquiere, General Tarlcton, M^*. Wyndham, 
'®o.,ior LaurercL-, Mr. Grey, Mr. Calcraft, Mr. Dent, and 
Ci^ncI Hutchinson; it was opposed by Mr. Archdall, 
Mrt Dawson, Mr. Secretary Yorke, Mr. Dallas, the 
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Attorney General, ancl\vir. Tierney. Sir Johu Wrottesley 
re^^licd, after whicli riie question was put : and on a division 
the numbers were — 

For tfie motion 82 

Against It 178 

Majority 96 

AdJourneVl at half-past four on Thursday inorning. 


IMPEACHMENT OF LOUD MELVILLE. 


Mk. Canning was appointed on May 26, 1804, to 
succeed Mr. Tierney in the office of Ih-easurer of the Navy. 
About the same time tlic following changes in administra- 
tion took place : — 


First I.'Ord dt* the T,rcasurj, and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
Secretary of StaUfor rfie Foreign 

Department 

Secretary of State for the Home 

Department 

Secretary of State for* the War 

Department 

First Lord of the Admiralty 


j. M 


Mr. Pitt. 


\ Loan Harrowby. 


I 'J ORD Haw 
j. Earl Oamdkn. 


KESBURV. 


Lord Melville, 
• * 


Lord Barham succeeded Lord Melville in the office of 
First Lord of the Admiralty in 1805. 
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Mr. WtiiTBREAD this (lay made his promised mblion, 
founded on the Tenth Report of the Commissioners of 
Naval Inquiry. Ho concluded a speech of considerable 
length and ability (the subvStance of which is embodied in 
the resolutions), by moving the following resolutions : — 

1. That it appears to this committee, tliat oh'tho 18th of 
June, 1782, the House of Commons in a committee of the 
whole House, came, amongst others, to the following reso- 
lutions : — “ That it is the opinion of thi.s committee, that 
some regulations ought to be adopted for tlie purpose of 
** lessening and keeping down the balances of public money 
which apf)ear to have usually been in the hands of the 
Treasurer of the Navy, and it would be beneficial to 
‘‘ the public, if the first and otlier clerks in the different 
‘^branches belonging to the said office were paid by fixed 
and permanent salaries, in lieu of all fees, gratuities, and 
“ other perquisites whatsoever. That it is the opinion of 

this committee, that from henceforward the Paymaster 

«. * 

‘‘ General of His Majesty's I^and Forces, and the Treasurer 
of the Navy, for the time being,' shad not apply any 
sum or sums of Vioney intrusted to them, or either of 
them, to any purpose of advantF-ge or interest to them- 
selves, either directly or indirectly. That it appears to 
this committee, that the comniissioners appointed to exa- 
mine, take, and state the public accounts of the kingdom, 
have, so far as appears from the ieports which they 
h&Ve hitherto made, discharged the duty intrusted to 
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them with great dlligenco, accuracy, and ahility ; and if 
‘^Varliamcut shall 'carry into execution tliose plans «)f 
r(^nn and regulation wliicli are suggested l)y the matter 
contained in the re})orts of the said commissioners, it 
cannot hut be attencleil with tlie most beneficial eonsc- 
(jueiices to the future welfare and prosperity of lliis 
kinii-doin.’’ 

2, Thal’in furtherance of the intention of the House of 
Commons expressed in such resolutions. His Majesty, by 
his warrant, dated June 26, directed that the salary 

of the Treasurer of the Navy sliould be increased to tlie 
sum of i^tOOO per annum, in lull satisfaction of all 
wages and fees, and other [)rolits and emoluments there- 
tofore enj*)yed by former treasurers, 

tb That it ap[>eai%s to this committee, that during the 

» 

treasurership of the Uiglii Honourable Isaac Barre, the 

conditions of themforesaid Avarrant Avere strictly complied 

Avith ; that the whole of the money issued from the Ex- 

che([uer tt» Mr. Bane for naval services was lodged in the 

Bank; lhat.it Avas never druAvii .from thence previously to 

its being advanced to ihv. sub-accourittmts to be applied to 

the puyic servi>le ; tliat during the time Mr. Barre acted 

as Uv?asinvr and ex-treasurer, lie had in his possession 

or custody any of tlic yublic money ; and that neither he 

* . * . » 

nor the raymaster of die Navy did derive any profit or 
advantage from the use or employment thereof. 

4. That the llighf Honourable Henry Dundas, now I^ord 
Viscount Mclvill(^ succeeded to the office 'of Treasuter of 
the Navy on the lj)th of August, 1783, when a fqfthcr 
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addition was fnadc to the salary of tl^ said offiqe, in order 
to produce a net annual income of cC40OO, after the paj"- 
ineiU of all taxes and charges on the same ; and that this 
additional salary was considered by the said Lord 
Viscount Melville as granted to him in lieu of all wages, 
fees, profits, and other emoluments enjoyed by former 
treasurers, 

5. That the said Lord Viscount Melville ccintinucd in 
the said office till the 10th of April, 17S3 ; that being 
asked whetJier he derived any advantage from the use of 
the public money during that period, lie, in his examina- 
tion before the Commissioners of Naval Irupiiry, declined 
answering any questiob on that head ; but that he has, in a 
letter since wn'ittcn to the said commissioners, and dated 
the 28th of March last, declared, that previous to 1786, 

he did not derive any advantage from the use or cmi^loy- 

ment of any money issued for carrying bn the service of 
‘‘ the navy.'’ But Mr. Douglas, who was paymaster, 
being dead, and his lordship having refused to answer any 
question on this head, as aforesaid, no ^videncu has been 
obtained as to the application of monies issued for the 
service of the navy, or the mode of drawing the saihC from 
the Bank during th?s period. 

I 

6. That the Honourable C. Towmhend, now Lord Bay- 
ning, held tjje office of Treasurer of, the Navy from the 
11th of April, 1783, to the 4th of January, 1784; and 
that from the examination of his lordship it appears that, 
during his treasurership, no part of the taoney issued for 
the:||||^ice of the navy was applied to. his private use or 
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advantoge ; ^nd that he does not believe that Mr. Douglas, 
whs',,act'cd under him as paymaster, derived any profit or 
aclvatuagc from the use or employment of the public 
money, except the money issued for the payment of 
exchequer fees. 

7. That the Ilight Honourable Henry Dundas was re- 
appointed Trea^^urer of the Navy on the 5th of January, 
I'/St, and cbntinued in the said office until the 1st of June, 
1800. 

8. That in the year 1785, an Act of Parliament was 
passed (25 Geo. III. cap. 31), intituled ‘^An Act for 

better regulating the office of Treasurer of Hi;s Majesty’s 
“■Navy;’'' whereby it is directed that no money shall be 
issued from the Treasury to the ^treasurers of the navy, 
but that all monies issued fur naval services shall be paid 
to the Bank on account of naval services, and placed to the 
account of the Treasurer of the Navy, and shall not l)e 
paid out of the Bank unless for naval services, and in pur- 
suance of drafts signed by the treasurer or some person 
or persons authorized by him, which drafts shall specify 
the heads of service to which such sums are to be applied, 
and thaft the regtilatidns under the said Act shall take place 
from the 31st of July, 1785. • 

9. That the executioji of the said Act was postponed till 
thp month of January, *1786, and from that time till the 
month of Jupe, 1800, when Lord Melville left the office 
of treasurer, contrary to the practice established in the 
treasiirership of tlf& Ilight Honourable lsaac*Barre, and con> 
trary to the resolutions of the House of Commons erfS the 
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18thofJuntt, 1782; and in defiance of the provisions of 
the above-mentioned Act of the 25th Geo. III. c. 3*1, large 
sums of money were, under pretence of naval serviced, and 
by a scandalous evasion of the Act, at various times drawn 
from the Bank and invested in exchequer and navy bills, 
lent iijKjn the security of stock, employed in discounting 
private bills, in purchasing Bank and Ejist India stock, 
and used in various ways for the purjioses* of private 
emolument. 

10. That Alexander Trotter, Hscj. Paymaster of the 
Navy, was the person by whom, or in whose name, tlie 
public money was thus employed ; and that in so doing he 
acted with the knowledge and consent of Lord Viscount 
Melville, to wliom he was at the same time jnivate agent, 
and for whose use or benefit he occasionally laid out from 

t 

10 to X^SOjOOO, without considering 'whether he was pre- 
viously in advance to his lordship, a^»d whether such 
advances were made from his public or private balances. 

11. That the Bight Honourable Lord Viscount Melville 
having been privy to and connived at the withdrawing from 
the Bank of England, for purposes of private interest or 
emolument, sums issued to him as Treasufer of the Navy, 
and placed to his account in the Bank, according to the 
provisions of the 25th Geo. Ill, c. 'has been guilty of a 

♦ t 

gross violation of the law, and a high breach of duty. 

12. It furthW appears that subsequent to the ap{M)int* 
ment of l^d Melville as Treasurer of the Navy in 1784j 
^d during die time he held that office, large sums of money, 
issuj^ for tire service of die navy, w^re applied to other 
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services ; and that the said Lord Melville* in aJettcr written 

* . . . 

in answer to a prcc'ept issued by the Commissioners of 

Nav^ Inquiry, reciuiring an account of money received by 
him, or any person on his account, or by his order, from 
the Paymaster of the Navy ; and also of the time when, 
and the persons by whom, the same were returned to the 
Bank or paymaster, has declared, that he lias no materials 
by wliich lit? coidd make up such an account ; and that, if 
he had materials, he could not do it without disclosing delicate 
and confidential transactions of Government, which his duty 
to the public must liave restrained him from revealing. 

13. That Lord Melville, in applying monies issued for 
the service of the navy to other services, stated to have 
been of so delicate and confidential a nature, that in his 
opinion, no account can or ought to be given of them, has 
acted in a manner inconsistent with his duty, and income 
patibic with thosft securities which tlie legiSature has pro- 
vided for the proper application of the public money. 

After the honourable gentleman had read these resolu- 
tions, he added that he did not mean to press beyond the 
eleventh resolution, leaving the circumstances as to tlie 

A ♦ 

application of the aione35 to some other services, to some 

futuve investigation. • 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Pitt) on 

the first resolution bein^ put, moved an amendment That 

the tenth report of the Commissioners of Naval Inquiry be 

referred to a select cjornmlttee of this House, to examine the 
* • 
matter thereof, afld report the same to the House.” 

The resolution \jras supported by Lord Henry Ifetty, 
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Mr. Tierneyiand Mr. Ponsonby. The amendi^ent was op- 
posed by the Attorney General, and thoMaster of tht? Rglls. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Fox, the Chancellor the 
Exchequer (Mr. Pitt), consented to substitute the moving 
of the previous question for the amendment he had pro- 
posed, in order that the original motion might appear on 
the journals of the House, whereas, if the amendment were 
carried, the original motion would not appear dn the jour- 
nals of the House. He (Mr. Pitt) consented to move the 
previous question, with this understanding, however, that 
should that be carried, he should then move for the Com- 
mittee he hqd mentioned. 

Mil. Cannino* (vdiohad recently been appointed Trea- 
surer of the Navy) said, that considering the present ques- 
tion related peculiarly to that department of administration 

* ^ 

with which he was most intimately connected, he felt 
anxious to delivW his sentiments upon tlxs occasion.* He 
hoped that the House in its usual love of justice would 
give an opportunity to inquire whether the whole of the 
charge now exhibited against the noble lord might not be 
done away. And if so, they could not vote for the motion 
of the honourable gentleman. JBut what^ was tht alter- 
native ? That the 'House should come to a final determina- 
tion on the subject, by which all possibility of explanation 
would be exclu(Jed. Now, upon tha^ subject, he could not 

* y 

help saying, that the mode proposed by his riglit honourable 

friend (Mr. Pitt) was the true way to answer the purposes 
* ’ 

*• 

* mark is to indicate ^hat the speeches to which it is pre- 
fixed fcave not undergone Mr. Canning’s revision. , 
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of justice, by instituting an inquiry into alj the circum- 
stancc^ of the case on both sides, which hitlierto had not 
beeit done. 

But the right honourable gentleman who spoke last had 
stated to the House, that the mode proposed by tlie original 
motion \vas recommended by a late precedent in the pro- 
ceedings of the House on the subject of tlie Middlesex 

» * 

Election ; ^’n that case the House had decided that it would 

m^t proceed in the examination of evidence at tl)e bar, but 

took uy) the case on the report of a committee, and adopted 

its statement upon the ground that the evidence which was 

adduced before tlie committee was upon oatli, and that 

wliich was to be heard at the bar myst be without oath ; 

that the case was tlie same here, for that the evidence 

before the Committee of Naval Inquiry was upon oath, but 

if the House heard any further evidence upon that subject, 

they* must take^it without that sanction.* Now, begging 

pardon of that right honourable gentleman, the twx> cases 

had no common nature, or indeed any resemblance to each 

other. The decision on the late case of the Middlesex 

Election, in which the House had adopted the report of the 

committee, anek con^ludei;! upon it without hearing further 

evidence, did not turn on the point pf diifcrence betw een 

evidence upon oath and that whicli was taken without that 

sanction; but upon tlic*principle that the' parties charged 

with misconduct had been fully heard, hadl^een allowed all 
( 

the forms, and what was much better than all forms, the 
substance of a ftiir trial ; they were calfed upon to answer; 
they knew the chaise, had heard all the evidence in support 
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of it, bad act'ially cross-examined that evidence, and were 
[leard by counsel as to the effect of that evidence;, and it 

appeared, upon full investigation of the case, that the flarty 

♦ 

bad nothing to say in answer to the charge : they were 

found guilty, because their guilt was fully substantiated, 

after they had been fully heard. But the presrat was the 

reverse of that case, for here the party had not been heard, 

and all that was now asked was a full hearing. * 

And here he would put it to the House, and, indeed, to 

the gentlemen opposite to him, wdiethcr it was fair to call on 

the House to convict the party without a hearing, which 

had not yet been had ? And what would bring the point 

more distinctly before the minds of those whom he had 

now the honour of addressing was this, that no part of the 

case now before the House on this report, was matter 

originally intended by the course of examination taken by 

the committee, but it came out incidentally : and it whs no 

part of the oliject of the committee to try the noble lord 

wdio was the object (jf the present motion for any tiling ; and 

therefore it was, from the nature of things,, absolutely 

1 

impossible that he should have had a fair trial, since he had 
indeed hitherto had no trial. 

But the right hoiv:>urable g-entleman (Mr. Tierney) .who 
spoke last, had observed, that in former limes a committee, 
on the model of* which this was formed, had made many 
wise regulations' and that the Act which was now the sub- 
ject of tlie consideration of the House of Commons, passed 
without: further invWigation than that of *a perusal of the 

gn which it was founded. This 
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might be, but lie believed the right honourable gentleman 
could n^t sliow him any regulation of Parliament by which 
any iitdividual had been condemned, without having had 
an opportunity of defending himself. And here the case 
was most singularly hard, for it was the case of an indi- 
vidual knowing, for the first time, from the rejiort, now said 
to be conclusive, what was the nature of the charge which 
was oxhibitcRl against him. He was speaking now of liOrd 
IVft'lville, for he understood that noble lord was the only 
person against whom gentlemen on the other side of the 
House were jiressing. From these complicated accounts, 
thus brouglit, without notice to his lordship, before the 
committee, the guilt of that noble lord, was to be inferred, 
and he was said to have had a fair trial ! and tlie House was 
called upon to confirm that assertion, without its having at 
all investigated the case ! ''i^his ajiplication to the House 

was re|>ugnant toi the principles of justice. * But then the 

• 

right honourable gentleman stated, that an Act of Parlia- 
ment had in this case been violated by the application of 
public money to other uses than those specified by the Act. 
Now he ventured to say, the violation of the Act of Parlia- 
xnent was a poiwt by ‘no means so clear as some gentlemen 
affected to state it ; but on the contrany he believed that 
doubts might be very ^reasonably entertained upon that 
subject. Here he wisbod to guard against b'cing misunder- 
stood. When he said, that the Act was not 'so clear upon 
this point as it seemed to be conceived by some gentlemen, 
he was not ther^y to be regarded as the champion of 
illegal defiance to thci rules of law, or an imitator of such a 
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practice. IJ.e knew that laws, even if unwise, must be 

• *. 

obeyed, while they were in full force. But the question 
was, whether tlic party here said to be guilty of a breach 
of the law, knew that he was really causing to be applied 
the public money to the private use of individuals ? Now, 
considering the law as attentively as he was able, he denied 
that either the letter, or the spirit of it, prohibited the 
drawing of money out of the Bank in the mannir contended 
for by gentlemen on the other side of the House. He w’^as 
confident that the spirit of the Act could not be so, because 
it could never have been the intention of any law to llirow 
insurmountable obstacles in the way of public business; and 
lie contended that tlv^ strict letter of the Act could not be so 
construed ; for, in many cases, a compliance with an Act, so 
construed, would be physically impossible. In the course 
of twenty-six days the amount of the sums to be paid to 
claimants on tHe navy was X^(>,40() ; i?3,4'5()0 of whidh was 
niade up of sums under £ 20 . A great multitude of the 
items were from 8s. 6d. to .£^1. 8s. He wished gentlemen to 
turn this in tlicir minds— whether all these sums could be 
paid by drafts immediately given to the claimants to receive 
the money at the Bank ? And, Jif this wa*e so, Ik^ wished 
gentlemen, who maintained the affirmative of that pipposi- 
tiori, to show him the clause in the Act by which it was 
supported ; anfi when they had done so, they would have 
proved that e>fery perstm who held the office of Paymaster 
of the Navy since the passing of the Act had been guilty of 
an infr^tion of rit* 

.^ter all, if the law was so, the jbreach of it was of 
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course not to be justified ; but then came the.question of 
the Segr^e or impropriety of the conduct of the individual, 
and much of that depended upon the question of — whether 
^ he did it knowingly and unnecessarily? To pursue the 
idea of convenience in transacting public business of this 
kind a little further, he would observe, there were now 
6,800 ships' books for payment, and in the course of the 
last three weeks payment had been made upon forty ships^ 
books, and they abounded with items of 14s., 12s., and 
15s. 9d. Now he would ask, whether it was to be con- 
tended by any gentleman in that House, with any regard to 
practicability in the dispatch of business, that every one of 
those items should be paid by a distinct^ specific draft upon 
tlie Bank, given to the claimant ? If not, then there was an 
end of the argument upon the dry point of the illegality of 
drawing money out of the Bimk for any but a specified 
purpose for the u^c of the navy ! Thus Ihe argument 
upon the illegality of the practice fell to the ground. 

Then the question of strictness of law being at an end, the 
rest was a question of degree, or extent to which the 
practice had been carried, and that, like every other, must 
be governed by tliat wliich yras reasonable ; for he did not 
say that it might with impunity be carried to a blameable 
extent, or be endlessly followed up. It would be always 
just to mark it with censure whenever it was done unneces- 
sarily ; but he said it was not a question of mere law, as 
gentlemen on t&e other side of the House took it, but a ques- 
tion of degree. TShat was to be determined* upon the cir- 
cumstances, and the House shouldjudge, or rather a com- 
' tVOL, 11. , L 
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niittec shoukJ judge, how f ar it was necessary or unnecessary, 
and this the House possessed the power of decidyig after 
a proper inquiry had been had into all the circumstances 
of the case, but no such proceeding bad hitherto taken ^ 
place. 

The diversion of the public money, which was anotlier 
topic brought forward, was very fit for imj^uiry. As to the 
charge, or rather an imputation, founded upon* an inference, 
against the noble lord, that he had some participation of the 
benefit arising from the use of the public money while em- 
ployed for the advantage of private individuals, that was a 
subject fit for inquiry, but to decide which, the House, at 
present, had no materials; and upon tlie question of the 
extent to which the public money had been drawn out from 
the Bank ; and here he must advert to a part of the report 
of the committee of which had escaped the notice of 

^tne honourable gentleman who brought ffor ward the’ motion, 
which w as to the following effect ; W e consider that this 

excess is not money for which the treasurer is accountable 

to the public, but belonging to the propiaetors of these 

( 

bills, and remaining in his hands at their risk, until they 
apply to him for payment.”, Now, ha' said, if this doc- 
trine were corre/!t, the whole money in tlie hands of the 
treasurer was not that for winch he*was responsible to the 
public, but to the individual to wiiom these sums belonged ; 

and if they had received their money upon application, 

« 

there haa been no breacli of the Act of Parliament, and the 
House woultPfind, upon inquiry, that hat he bad stated 
-hypotneucally was the fact. 
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Now he would put it to the conscience of the honourable 
gentleman who brought forward this motion, and to use 
language already uttered in the course of this debate, J:o 
lay his hand upon his heart, and ask himself, whether he 
could believe that out of the monies which liad been 
drawn out of the Bank^ the noble lord had really any par- 
ticipation in the profits of using for private purposes? And 
whether he •believed that a vote, carried to the extent of 
that now proposed, in deference, as that honourable gentle- 
man might think, to the public opinion, would not be to 
confirm such opinion to its full extent? lie would ask 
whether that was fair ? Whether the carrying the motion 
now before the House, would not be to impress upon the 
mind of the public, an idea that Lord Melville had been 
found guilty by the House of Commons of foul and corrupt 
malversation ? If gentlemen really thought so, they were 
right ill pressing ♦the motion ; but he was at a loss to find. ^ 
out upon what foundation such a conclusion could be drawn 
from the premises before the House; for the case could 
not, even on *the face of the report, before the other side 
was heard, amount to any tiling more than a case of sus- 
picion. • He wofdd then ask the honourable gentleman 
what lijp would think of the hardship of that case, if here- 
after it should appear, he believed it would, that the 
suspicion was without fcn^ndatioii ? 

There was another detached point, upon which great 
stress was laid, and which seemed to be considered a mate- 
rial feature in th© case. He meant the (Srcumstance of 
Mr. Trotter having dyawn one million in one day from |he 

L 2 
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Bank^ and l/)dged it in the house of Messrs. Coutts. His 

right honourable friend (Mr. Pitt) kad said, that mfach 

doubt lay upon this transaction, and that it might admit 

of explanation. Now he should go farther. He would 

undertake to explain it satisfactorily. The fact then was, 

that this million was not the whole sum drawn that day. 

He begged the House not to l>e startled when he slated 

how the case was. The tact was, it was part #yf a sum of 

two and a half millions drawn upon the same day, viz. the 

10th of April. Of this due intimation was given in the 

Gazette by the Commissioners of the Navy and Victualling 

Office, stating, that the Treasurer of the Navy had that day 
* « 
received money for the services of these departtnents for six 

months, and giving the creditors an option of money or 

bills, as they should think proper. The next day, the 11th, 

these two and a half millions were offered to the persons 

having any demands against these several* departments, and 

therefore there was nothing secret or clandestine in the 

transaction. 

The next detached cliarge particularly coficerned him- 
self. It had been insinuated out of doors, in consequence 
of something contained in the report,* thalFhe, as Treasurer 
of the Navy, had tlirowm obstructions in the way of inquiry. 

The facts connected with that charge were these three, 

• * • 

He had been called upon by the •commissioners to furnish 

* 1 . * 

four several hsts ; but, on consideration, he found he could 

not furnish more than three, and qven these not in the 
precise form inquired. These three,* however, he did 
fuijiish, in the most complete form ii} his power, from the 
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documents which his office afforded ; and for/iny further 
infohnation upon tlie subject, he referred the commissioners 
to the books of his department. The rcpc^rt, liowever, in 
noticin<:y this transaction, and his first answer, goes on to 
say, “ his accounts were afterwards made out,” implying, 
as lie conceived, that they were at first refused. Having 
said thus much, however, he hoped he should not be sus- 
pected of ha^ng tlirown any impediment in the way of the 
commissioners, to wliosc object, fairly and liberally pursued, 
no man was a greater friend than himself. lie added that 
he wislied to stand well in tlie opinion of the House and of 
the public. He concluded by observing, that if he thought 
this’ motion well ftmnded, that a ease was made out against 
tlie noble lord, he should not lift up his voice against such 
a motion : but lie thought he did not ask too much, when 
he asked the House not to sufter itself by prejudice within, 
or by ifttiniidation from clamour without, to take upon itself 
to decide without full and competent information upon the 
question now before them. 


The House divided^: — 

Ayes 216 

Noes. 216 

The numbers being ^itis equal, fhc Spotiker gave his 
casting vote against JVlr. Pitt’s amendment. 'The original' 
motion was tlfbn put, and the rest of the resolutions agreed 
to. • 
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IMPEACHMENT OF LORD MELVILLE. 
JUNE 11th, 1805. 


Prkviously to the moving the order of the day on Mr. 
Whitbread's motion for the Impeachment o¥ the Kight 
Honourable I..<ord Melville, it was moved by Mr. Robert 
Dundas (son of .Lord Melville) that his lordship be admitted 
into the House to be heard in his own defence, according 
to his request. The motion was unanimously agreed to. 

The Speaker ordered the Sergeant at Arms to attend 
with the mace at tlie door, and to inform Lord Melville 
that he might come in. His lordship, who was in waiting, 
immediately entered, and advanced within the bar. He 
Reposed for a short time on a chair plhced there for his 
accommodation, and then in an able and eloquent speech, 
addressed the House in vindication of his conduct, and in 
refutation of the charges preferred against'^ him in the 
resolutions which were passed in the House of Commons 
on the 8th of April. His lordship, on tWe coiicitision of 
his address, withdrew. ** 

Mr. Wiiitbreax) declined to i^ove the articles of im- 

* * 

peachment now, but should con teilt, himself at present with 
moving ** that Henry lAird Viscount Melville be impeached 
of high crimes and misdemeanors.’’ 

I 

Mil. Bond nioved an amendment, tffat his Majesty 
Attjprney-General be directed to prosecute Henry Lord 



Viscount Melville, for the several offences which appear 
from the ref)ort of tl]e Commissioners of Naval Inquiry and 
that of the Select Committee of the House of Commons, to 
have been committed by the said Henry Lord Vlscovfnt 
Melville; and that the Attorney- General be directed to 
stay proceedings in tlie civil suit, instituted by order of the 
House against the said Henry T-.ord Viscount Melville.**’ 
The debate ou*tbis motion and amendment continued until 
half past three o’clock in the morning, at which hour the 
House arljourned. In the course of the debate, which was 
resumed in the afternoon of the same day — 


Mk. Cannin'g rose and spoke as follows : — 
The honourable gentleman who had just sat 
down, seems to consider that he has found out 
an easy solution to all the difficultie*s and embar- 
rassments that other gentlemen liave conceived 
tills question is involved in. He has undertaken 
to shew that there is nothing contrary to the 
established usage and'eustom of Parliament in the 
propoeition \>hicli ha^ been made to you, and to 
pro\M2 this he has cited two instances, which he 
seems to consider jfierfectly applicable and simi- 
lar to the present cas’e, but which i conceive to 
be widely different from it in the n/ost material 
circumstances. The first instance which he men- 
tions, is tho^«case of Lord Halifax, in the year 
1702, when it appears frona the journals of Par- 
diament, .that the House of Conimons presented to 
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the throne the resolutions which they had entered 
into with respect to that nobjeman, ‘ and that 
Queen Anne accordingly directed her attorney- 
general to prosecute ; but the great difference 
between that case and the present is this, that 
the House of Commons at that time announced 
to Her Majesty at once, the grounds of their re- 
solutions, and the object of them, and the pro- 
secution was therefore immediately ordered. In 
the second instance, when the House of Com- 
mons voted resolutions expressive of their, dis- 
pleasure of certain parts of the .conduct of the 
great Dujee of Marlborough, the crown of itself 
ordered a proseeution, as conceiving the com- 
munication of the displeasure of the House did at 
that time imply a recommendation to the crown 
to commence a pi’osecution. But how did either 
of those cases resemble the present; in any point 
that was material to the present discussion ? In 
Lord Melville’s case, the Commons had neither 
stated to the crown • their wish that 'a criminal 
prosecution should be instituted, nor could the 
resolutions they had entered into, bft supposed to 
convey that idea. They could not be so under- 
stood, when they were presented at the foot of 
the throne ; * they were not *60 understood when 
they were voted by the House. In the case 
before cited, the meaning and, the wish of the 
Commons- w ©.’6 distinctly stated, aisd the natural 
con|iequences followod ; but in, the present in- 
stanoO, the resolutions which were, first entered 
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into by the House of Commons, did not. express or 
convey any ulterior object, they could not be un- 
derstood to convey that which had not even been 
stated by those who proposed them. In tllis 
respect it appears to me that there is a wide dif- 
ference between the present case, and those with 
which the honourable gentleman has thought 
proper to edmpare it. There arc some observa- 
tions which have been made by another honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Grey), to which I think it 
necessary to reply. He seems to consider it a 
most unusual, 4f not unparliamentary thing, for 
the noble lord who spoke yesterday (Loi'd Mel- 
ville), and for the noble lord w’ho has this day 
spoken (Lord Castlereagh), to comment rather 
freely upon these resolutions of the House, and to 
appear not perfectly satisfied with yhem. I am 
not a very old member of this House, but I hav;y 
sat long enough in it to know that it is not at all 
unusual in other cases to refer to the conduct of 
Parliamerit both in former times and in the pre- 
sent, and to express fully the opinion that any 
member may* entertain of the votes and proceed- 
ings* of the House when that ‘opinion is neces- 
sarily connected wjth the question under discus- 
sipn. If this is a, practice in all copimon cases^ 
why shoul^ it not be permitted in cases where the 
legislature have, acted in a judicial capacity ? 
Why should 'hot we be as much* at liberty to 
speak with freedom of these resolutions a« of 
ether votes and proceedings of the House,"espe- 
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cially when every one must acknowledge that 
they were brought forward after a hot debate, 
and adopted with more precipitancy than is usual 
in parliamentary proceedings. The honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Grey), has said, not only that the 
noble lord who sits near me (Lord Castlereagh), 
but that Lord Melville has complained of the 
resolutions of the House. When Lor^ Melville 
was permitted to address this House, I cannot 
see why he should not have liberty of complain- 
ing, if he thought proper, of those resolutions 
from which he has suffered so severely. But the 
fact is, that Lord Melville did not make any 
complaints as to the justice of your resolutions, 
he did not make any additional confessions which 
he had before refused to. make ; but he confined 
himself to explaining several circumstances, which 
Without his explanation, might have been com- 
pletely misunderstood by the House, and in 
which he conceived he had been misunderstood. 
He contended that he had beep misunderstood, 
if it was ever supposed that h.e had meant to 
admit that he knowingly fiermittei Mr. Trotter 
to draAV the public money from the Bank for his 
own gain, oj* that, he had at ‘all authorized those 
speculations, which had been feade in discounting 
bills and buying stock. If the House, had been 
mistaken in tlieir construction mf his evidence, 
why should he not be at liberty to Explain it, and 
to shew that they were mistaken in the conclu- 
sions" they had drawn?, If the House ;supposeel , 
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that Lord Melville had permitted ok consented 
to the drawing money out of the Bank, for the pri- 
vate emolument of Mr. Trotter, or any other,^ at 
least that supposition could not rest on any ad- 
mission of Lord Melville, and could hardly be 
deduced from the tenth report ; for by referring 
to the evidence of Lord Melville, in page 142 of 
the report, it would be seen that what Lord 
Melville admitted he had authorised Mr. Trotter 
to draw for, was merely so much public money 
as was necessary for the payment of the assign- 
ments from the different offices, and for the small 
payments. The sense that those wo'rds would 
convey to any impartial and unprejudiced 
mind, would certainly not be so construed as 
to be conceived an admission of an authority 
to Mr. Tro<iter, to draw others money than 
what is so mentioned, and for other pur- 
poses, not for the objects expressly stated, but 
for his own private emolument. If from other 
circumstances you can infer, that a greater degree 
of guilt attaches* to Lord • Melville, that may be a 
different question; but certainly it should be 
distinctly understood that there is nothing in 
Lord Melville’s admission, from which it can be 
presumed that he * either authorized or knew of 
any improper use being made by Mr. Trotter, of 
the money drawn from the Bank or that he ever 
imagined that Mr. Trotter could have derived 
any other advantage, except that small premium 
Vhicb, yi some parts oii the country, is given, on 
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the deposit»of large suras at a private banker’s. 
From the evidence of Lord Melville, it appears 
highly doubtful whether he could have conceived 
that he was at all violating either the letter or 
the spirit of the law. It appears highly doubtful 
whether, in fact, he did violate the law. It is 
my decided opinion, that if no other money was 
drawn from the Bank, than what was vecessary 
for the payment of the assignments, and for the 
smaller payments, there was no violation of the 
law. Upon this point many gentlemen, both in 
this House and out of it, are completely mistaken 
in their opinion, when they consider the question 
as merely drawing money from the Bank of 
England, and putting it into a private bank. If 
the money was legally drawm out of the Bank, 
the question is not between the Bapk of England 
Jtnd Messrs. Coutts ; it is not that the house of 
Messrs. Coutts has been substituted for the 
Bank ; but it has been substituted for the iron 
chest in the office, where the money might have 
been kept in a manner more agreeable to official 
form, but not with more security. The ‘ques- 
tion of security ‘is not between, the Bank "and 
Messrs. Counts, but it is between the iron chest 
at the oflSee (which is in ‘some degree ex- 
posed to the various persons about the office), and 
the private banker ; and, in this view of the sub- 
ject, I do nol hesitate to say, that’ I think the 
security of the private -banker is greater than that 
of the* iron chest. * If thpre would have’^been no* 
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violation of the law in leaving the money so 
dfawn out in the iron chest, I will contend that 
it is no violation to leave it in the hands of a 
private banker. If, again, instead of the money 
so drawn from the Bank, being left by the pay- 
master in the hands of his private banker, it had 
been left in the hands of sub-accountants, that 
would have been more agreeable to the forms of 
the office, but certainly it would not be safer for 
the public. The question, therefore, appears to 
me, to be whether Lord Melville authorized any 
other money to be drawm from, the Bank, than 
what might legally be drawn? And' it is my 
opinion, the public has suffered nothing, the law 
has suffered nothing, not a hair of its head has 
been violated. If I was asked, whether I would 
prefer placing the balances in my> hands, in the 
iron chest of the office, or in the hands of a 
private banker, I should now certainly prefer 
the iron chest ; not that I think it more secure, 
nor yet as secups, but because, after the dreadful 
experience of the con.sequences which might 
result to me personally, from lodging it at a 
private banker’s, after seeing* the misfortune 
which it has ocoasi,ioned to» Lord. Melville, I 
should not venture to do so, even if I were 
convinced, in my own judgment that it was the 
s,afer and the better way. , 

Without dwelling longer on the disgusting 
transactions of Mr. Trottet and his accounts, I 
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should wish to ask gentlemen on the other side, 
do they believe the evidence of Lord MeJvilTe, 
or do they not ; or do they only believe such 
parts of it as makes for them, and reject all that 
makes against them ? If you do believe the 
evidence of Lord Melville, how can any person, 
in conscience or in sense, reject that account 
which he gave at first, without the least, disguise, 
as to his knowledge of Mr. Trotter’s gains, and 
which he has again distinctly explained in his 
speech last night? 'What could be more natu- 
ral than for him to suppose that' Trotter might 
derive some small emolument, in the nature of 
a per centage, on the money deposited by him 
in the hands of his private banker? Such is the 
universal custom in Scotland ; and I have made 
particular inquiries, and find it i^ the custom 
^Iso at many of the country bankers in this coun- 
try, with many of our principal merchants, and 
even with some bankers in London. It was 
natural for him to suppose. that 'this was all the 
profit which Mr. Trotter made, and that a small 
and incidental advantage of that sort was not con- 
trary to the law*. It could not t|ien be contrary 
to the custo,m of Parliament)' or to the respect 
due to this House, to speak freely on those topics 
upon which the resolutions may have been 
grounded. Tjie time is now •come when •wre 
must see that it is absolutely necessary for us to 
review the evidence Upon which the resolutions 
were grounded. While ,we kept the bi^siness in 
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bur own hands, it was sufficient for us if we were 
sa'tished with the evidence ; but when we go 
farther, and propose prosecutions, we must con- 
sider whether we have any evidence that can 
legally support the conclusions we would wish to 
draw. In our proceedings in this House, it is 
incumbent on the party accused to bring forward 
evidence ,,to discharge himself; but if we are 
determined to send the matter to be tried before 
other tribunals, it is we that must bring forward 
legal evidence to support our prosecution ; and, 
therefore, before we decide on a prosecution, it 
appears to me absolutely necessary to consider 
whether there has been any evidence which would 
legally be sufficient to support it. It has been 
admitted by almost euery gentleman who has 
spoken on thi§ subject, that if there.had appeared 
nothing more against Lord Melville than what 
was on the face of the tenth report, it would be 
inconsistent with the former decisions of the 
House to propose any new measure of punish- 
ment. They allow that the loss of his situation 
as first lord of the Admiralty, and his name being 
stru'ek out of the list of privy co'unsellors, was as 
great punishment*- as the House of Commons 
meant to inflict for the violation of law stated in 
the tenth, report ; and they say, that if nothing 
ijew had appeared in the present report, it would 
be unjust and inconsistent to propose now any 
thing more than* what has been already proposed. 

. ?I shall therefore consider, what it is that has now 
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been disclosed which aggravates the complexion 
of that guilt which appeared on the face pf fhe 
tenth report. At the time that you passed those 
resolutions, it was confessed that sixty thousand 
pounds of the public money had been diverted 
to purposes not naval ; but since that time forty 
thousand pounds have been accounted for in a 
manner that is perfectly satisfactory <to many 
gentlemen, and certainly in a manner that can- 
not be considered by any body as an aggravation. 
Where then is your new fact ? Y oh passed those 
resolutions when sixty thousand pounds were 
unaccounted for, and now you are called upon 
to take much severer measures, when only twenty 
thousand pounds remain to be accounted for. 
On the resolutions you first passed, Lord Melville 
has been punished — most severely punished. I 
Cannot conceive what stuff that man’s heart is 
made of, who can say he has not been punished. 
It now turns out, that the greater part of the 
money, which was then unaccounted for, is now 
perfectly and satisfactorily accounted for ; and 
that what at first appeared so illegal, will hardly 
now be called any thing more, than irregular. 
The ten thousand -pounds which Lord Melville 
confesses he borrowed from Mr. Trotter, for his 
subscription to the loyalty loan, and, which he 
afterwards replaced, was not a circumstance, 
which, standing by itself, could at all induce such 
a degree of suspicion; as to be a’ ground for very 
vindictive proceedihgs. ,As to the gresi^ imprus 
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dence of Lord Melville about his private aflPairs. 
I am perfectly reftidy to admit it. I consider that 
it was most highly imprudent in him to have ery- 
ployed the same man with whom he was con- 
nected in office, to be his private agent. For this 
imprudence he has paid most dearly ; and cer- 
tainly, if, instead of employing Mr, Trotter as 
liis agent, .he had employed any other person of 
property or connections, it would have been no 
extraordinary demand for a person in his situ- 
ation, and with his income, to apply to his 
agent to procure him the means of subscribing ten 
thousand pounds to the loyalty loan, which as 
his lordship expressly stated yesterday, he in- 
tended to sell out immediately after the instal- 
ments were paid. Th» would certainly have 
been,an accommodation no greater l^ian he might 
have expected from any other agent, and it is 
only from the circumstance of Mr. Trotter being 
at that tiipe paymaster of the navy, that this sum 
of ten thousand pounds makes so considerable a 
figure in that account. To this imprudence, in 
appointing Mr. Trotter his private agent, was 
added, the imprudence of confiding too much in 
him, and a negligen€e»in not watching him as he 
ought. Ilis confidience was misplactfd, and he* 
was blameable in not sufficiently watching him ; 
but surely that Was not a sort of Jalame which 
would ever induce the House to add to the seve- 
rity of the punishment they had alreadyjnflictbd . 

VOL. • AiW 
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As to the point of the releases, an honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Boiid) lias stated them as if thby 
hgid been locked up in a private box, and were 
intended to be carefully concealed from every eye. 
I think I have a right to complain of the honour- 
able gentleman’s stating sucli a thing as this on 
an occasion of such great importance, when it is 
impossible for him to know the fact to be as ho 
has stated, and when 1 firmly believe the fact to 
be entirely otherwise. 

He seems to speak with doubt of the registering, 
and considers the execution of that paper as proof of 
a conspiracy between Lord Melville and Mr. Trot- 
ter. This circumstance has already been explained, 
and it can hardly be imagined that Lord Melville 
could be so foolish as to^contrivc so w'eak a plan 
forexecutingxi deed to do that whi^'hcouldbe done 
as effectually without a deed and without ad- 
mitting any other person into the secret. It has 
been urged as an aggravation to the criminality 
of violating the law, that he •himself was the 
maker of it ; ont he other hand, it might full as 
well be argued, that in a case of the doubtful 
construction of an Act of Parliament, he who 
made the A^Jt was most likeW to understand the 
-meaning of it. It would be liard that his authowty 
should be counted as nothing in the construction 
of the Act, bvt that it should ‘be reckoned a 
great aggravation of his offence in violating^ not 
hi^ construction of th‘e Act, but yours. 
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It has he«n said, tiiat Lord Melville Wll's wasex'- 
actly the same as*that for regulating the Paymaster 
of the Army, and that t lie cases were precisely sinji- 
lar. There was however, a very marked distinction 
between them. In the army the detai led payments 
were made by the ditferent army agents, anti the 
payments made at the paymaster’s office were so 
few and si'mjile that there coul'l be no occasion 
for drawing money from the IJank. The reason of 
I,ord Melville’s bill was, however, very different; 
before that lime almost every successive Treasurer 
of the Navy, on 'quitting the office, carried with him 
large balances of the public money, 'and was 
responsible for the payments due in In’s time ; the 
consequence of which was, that there w'ere at the 
same time no less than ♦Jiree ex-treasurers of the 
navy^ all havipg large balances iu» tlicir hands. 
To remedy these inconveniences, J^ord Melville’s' 
Act provided that, in fact, there shouhl be in 
future but one Treasurer of the Navy ; that each, 
at his departure •from office, should hand over hi.s 
balances to his successor; and that those different 
balances should be formed into an aggregate sum 
which .should bq, deposited iu the 'Pank, and only 
drawn out under c«:)i;tain circMmstan,ees. Could 
any thing be more ‘jlbsurd than to si>j)pose that, 
when f.,ordt Melville framed this law he had it in 
hij« contemplation to break it, and, to break it for 
a consideration so very trifling and paltry as tliosc 
sums are which he is supjmsed to have gained 
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from the ecviployinent of the public money ? f 
have also been infornied, from inquiries I late'iy 
made at the Bank, that the original power given 
by Lord Melville to Mr. Trotter was very strictly 
drawn up and worded, and perfectly agreeable 
to the Act. The reason I can speak positively on 
that fact is this : I called at the Bank lately to 
know what was the proper form of an^authority 
to give to a paymaster whom I lately appointed. 
I was then given the form of Lord Melville’s 
power to Mr. Trotter, as being much more strictly 
drawn up than any of the preceding powers. 1 
mention this circumstance to shew that Lord 
Melville could not at that time have had any 
deliberate intention of violating his own Act ; and 
if he almost immediately did allow Mr. Trotter 
to draw money from the Bank iq a manner that 
""appears to this House a violation of the law, it 
could only have been tliat he construed the law 
upon this point differently from the manner in 
which the House has since construed it. 

I must again ask, where are the new facts which 
should now induce the House to inflict new dnd se- 
verer punishmelfiit '{ We all recollect the impres- 
sion that wjjts on the public piind at the time those 
.resol utions^ were passed; w^tthen heard of the 
immense profits, of the enormous gains which 
Lord Melvillq must have made of the public 
money ; and now those enormous profits are di- 
minished so far that by the highest statement 
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they do jiot exceed two thousand pounds per 
annum. I must confess 1 was astonished at this 
falling off, and nothing can appear clearer to n>e 
than that the supposed injury, which it w'as 
thought the public had received, has now 
dwindled into almost nothing. It certainly will 
not be said tjiat this .sum of two thousand pounds 
was the Occasion of fresh loans and taxes. I 
agree most perfectly w’ith the observation of l.ord 
Melville yesterday, “ that the time is not far 
distant when the unnatural magnitude to which the 
offence (if offence it was) has been swelled, would 
subside, and his character be rescued from the 
obloquy which now attends it.” Under the cir- 
cumstance of the great confusion and mixture in 
Mr. Trotter’s accounts, *was it possible for Lord 
MelWllc to say*positively whether hS had or had 
not received some profit from the public money ? 
No man can say jmsitively whether or not he has 
received p-yblic money. If a man sells his horse, 
it is impossible for hifn to say, whether what he 
receives as the^ price of it is or is not public money . 

The circumstances under which the examination 
of Lord Melville took place were somewhat ex- 
traordinary. He reqe^ved a very polite note from 
thb Commissioners 'of Naval Inquiry, requesting* 
his attendafice to explain to them the manner of 
dding business in*the office of the Treasurer of the 
Navy. He attended the invitation, without in the 
least suspecting that the examination w"'‘?.to*be 
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pointed against him. A few ([uestions lyere asked 
him, to wliieli he replied. They then printed 
their report, and this was what was ealled his 
trial. If a man, without any notiee that any 
eharge was intended against him, should be 
requested by a judge’s letter to come to the Old 
Baiilcy, and should there be asked a few questions, 
would that be considered as a trial ? ‘The ques- 
tions in this case were all prepared and concerted, 
the answers were given vvitliout suspicion and 
without time for much coiu ideratiou. There is a 
sum of five thousand pounds, which, it apjaears, 
was but lately .replaced, but until lately there 
was no one authorized to receive it. 

As to the business of Jellicoc, it is confessed on all 
hands that the debt was contracted before Lord Mel- 
ville’s treasuiAirship ; and the only Wame attempted 
to be laid to his charge in this respect is, that 
having it in his power to ruin Mr. .fellicoc at 
once, he preferred making some ar.iangemcnt, 
by which some part of the 'debt was recovered for 
the public. The very circumstanqo of the great 
default of Mr. JpH'coe serves to prove that it was 
safer that the balances of public money should 
be left in tbe hands of the •'paymaster or his pri- 
‘vate banker, than that it should continue, as' it 
had, done before, in the hands of failing sub- 
aC€ountants^-^of other Mr. J ellicoes. 1 have now 
gone through the principal grounds on which 
those, .resolutions appear to me to have been 
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founded j and I M'ill put it to the feelings of every 
man .who hears? me, whether it ever could have 
been the intention of the Itousc to inflict their 
punishments at diflerent times, to wait as it were, 
until his stripes were healed, in order to give 
additional torment, and to prolong the pain ? 
This would not be suitable to the genius or dis- 
position of the people of this country ; it would not 
be the road to public favoiw ; on the contrary, 
the way to public favour in this country would be 
by that of justice: to hear all, to inquire into all, 
and to punish 'once for all; but even this severity 
is not eepud to some other people’s mbrey. The 
honourable member who has roeommended what 
he has called the lenient course, wishes to deprive 
him of the privilege of Ixjing tried by his peers. It 
shcmld be considered that men in •high situations 
are much exposed to the envy of men compara- 
tively little, who would have pleasure in trampling 
on ^msi:,who once were high and great. On this 
account I think he cxight to be tried by his peers, 
if there shqjidd'be any occasion to try him at all. 
1 must confess that f feel, ^lowever, much asto- 
nished that thca’e should be gentlemen win) seem to 
wish that the civii suit should be stgpped, merely 
in the hope that* a greater punishment might.be 
obtained* by the criminal prosecution; but that 
if that failed, they would like to^ have recourse 
to the civil suit again. I hope that such a 
sentiment as this Avill nefer be generally felt in 
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this coiintrj’, aiul that such a conduct will never 
be adopted by this House. 

*Tlic House divided on the original motion — 


For the iin}>eachnient 

195 

Against it 

27a 

Majority against it 

77 

This inolion being tbcreforc lost. 

the House again 

divided on Mr- Bomrs amendment for 

a eriniiiial prosccii- 

lion against liord Melville, wlien llie ini 

imbers were — 

For the criminal prosecution 

238 

Against it 

229 

Majority for tlie criminal prosecution 9 

Adjourned at six o'clock on J:‘^riday morning. 

PAYMENT OF MU. ITTT 1 

S DElVTiS. 


t 

FEBRUARY 3,' 1306. 

ti 

Mu. Cautwuigiit moved that an humble address be 
presented to I^is Majesty to represerlt.to His Majesty, tliaj. 
this House having received information that on the death of 
the Right Hon. Wm. Pitt, he left debts, to a considerably 
amount, for tlie ^payment of which his property has been 
foun^ insufficient, and beiiag desirous to shew every testi- 
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iTiony of tlieir esteem and respect for tlie nie«iory of the 
said Right lion. Wm, Pitt, most humbly bcseccli His 
Majesty to advance a sum not exceeding ^40,000 
towards the payment of the said debts, and to assure His 
Majesty that this House will make good the same/'’ 

Mil. Bootle seconded the motion. 

M rt. W iNDHAM supported it. He did not think that any 
dangerous precedent would be set by this measure. If the 
dihts of M r. Pitt had been contracted by profusion and excess, 
by dissipation and vain luxuries, they might admit of a 
question. But they were not contracted by lavish expen- 
iliture, or useless ostentation. Mr. Pitt’s salary was not 
enough to provide the intlulgcnces suitc^l to his station, and 
the consequence was seen in the incurring these debts. In- 
sufliciency of salary, want of pecuniary attention, and the 
necessary impositions to which he was exposed, must have 
combined to embafrass his affairs. He therefore considered 
that in the ])art the House were now called upon to act, 
they Avere not indulging themselves in an improper senti- 
ment f>f liberality, nor catching, at any transient reputa- 
tion of magnanimity, nor wasting the public money ; nor 
should Jie thinlt so, even >vcre they to make some provi- 
sion for those who were most ne»^ and dear to the 
deceased. * ^ 

Mr, Fox supported t];ic motion : he conedved it to be a 
tribute to departed worth — the reward of a great and’ 
munificent nation to a meritorious servant of the public. 
At the same time, he wislied that it niiglttdie understood, 
that he maintained aU his former opinions (juitc unaltered. 
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Indeed if tliere had been any words in tlie present resolu- 
tion expi’essive of any approbation of Mr. Titfs measures, 
it would be impossible tliat it could pass with unanimity. 
Mr. .Pitt was minister for twenty years, and to the best of 
his knowledge, except the wardenship of tlie Cinque Ports, 
he (Mr. F.) did not know any one office connected with 
liini of a personal nature. lie had not only the merit of 
general disinteresUxlness, but preserved in eves-y particular 
that distinguished feature. To this praise, which might 
indeed with equal justice be paid to every })riine minister, 
since the accession of llio Iloiise of llrunswick, Mr. Pitt 
was entitled ; and he (Mr. F.) thought wc should bestow it 
in such a manner, that if he knew wliat was now goijig on, 
it wT)uld not give liim pain. The motion had Jiis cordial 
supiKjrt. 


Mn, CANNi NCi. — Sir, I had hoped I should not 
have been called upon to say any tiling in support 
of the ])resent motion, feeling, however, that 
after some observations which li.ave been made, I 
ought not to remain silertt, I hope in the little 
that I shall sa*?^ I shall not deviate from th(i can- 
dour and moderation so laudably professed on the 
other side*; but used at the Same time as a veil, to 

• 

cover one or two propositions in wliiph I do not 
agree. Some^ gentlemen on the opposite sMe. of 
the House are willing to allow Parliament to dis- 
<ch?,rge the debts of my late 'right honourable 
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friQnd, as, a matter of generosity towards an 
old i)ut)lic servant. I wish it to be known, how- 
ever that the friends of that illustrious person wiU 
not be satisfied to receive the vote as an eleemo- 
synary grant to posthumous necessities ; — not as 
the boon of pity or compassion, but as a public 
debt to a h^hly meritorious public servant. I 
was not from the beginning so sanguine as to 
expect an unanimous vote ; 1 would not purchase 
nnaniinity by conceding a tittle of the high and 
splendid services of my illustrious friend. If I 
might rel'er to the debate of a former night,* I 
would appeal to the House whether it was not on 
the other side that the topics of dissomsion were 
started ? Objections were made on that occasion 
to the form of the motion. The fiiult that I found 
with* it, as well as with the present resolution was, 
that it was cold and inadc(]uate to the feelings of 
those who supported it. AVhen the friends of the 
great ana who was the subject of these motions, 
consented to ndutrali-ze the expression of their 
feelings for tjie purpose of removing the grounds 
of opposition to the motion ;“when they resolved, 
instead of dipping the pen into tlic heajct, toJoijk 
into the cold forms* of the statute book for a pre- 
cedent; — when they had lowered and diluted 
every glc«ving sentiment; — when they had re- 

* The night on which a resolution for a public funeral to Mr. Pitt 
was proposed and carried. ^ * 
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restained and chastised their feelings, jn order to 
constitute unanimity — the result* has added* to the 
ijiany proofs that I have met with in the course 
of my political life, that nothing is to be gained 
by compromise. The nice canvassing of particu- 
lar points began on the other side, and in a quar- 
ter, too, which took a great share in all those 
transactions which are now the subjoct of cri- 
ticism and condemnation. — 

Mr. C. Wynxf. called the right honourable gentleman 
to order ; it being iiTegular to revert tt) former debaits. 

Mr. Cannin(». — Sir, I have no desire to go 
back farther than to shew, that the agitation of 
the objects of dissension originated on the other 
side. It was expected by those who brought 
.forward this rnotiou in such general terms, tliat it 
would have been very generally supported. 
However widely political ditfercnces might have 
ranged, it was hoped that now all thvTse differ- 
ences would be buried in the grave, and that all 
political animosities would .cease ; that it would 
be said — ^ 

— “ All thji,good 

Now blazes, all thy guilt is in the grave.” 

That brilliant luminary, whether its dawn was 
clouded or its ;neridian splendohr obscured, had 
held a course glorious for the country, and worthy 
to call forth its admifatiou and ‘its gratitude. I 

^ A. 
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protest against the mode in which some honourable 
genticgien yield their assent to the motion, and I 
wish to restore to them the benefit of that consis- 
tency, wliich they labour so much to reconcile 
with the su]>port they give. I give credit to the 
honourable gentleman (Mr.W. Smith) who refused 
his consent, because he did not see the merit. I 
confess 1 i^lo hot see the ground on which some 
honourable gentlemen opposite to me followed a 
different course. If the grant be given as an elee- 
mosynary grant, without any distinction of merit 
or demerit, I disJdain it. I cannot help complain- 
ing, that one honourable gentleman 'opposite, 
(Mr. Fox), while professing to avoid all points of 
political dissension, has cast a general stigma on 
the whole system of the present reign, during one 
half of which mj^ right honourable fr jend had been 
at the head of affairs. This was not in the 
recollection of the honourable gentleman when 
he took credit to himself this night for not 
Bmng one oY those wljo introduced such topics. 
I beg gentlemen again .and again to con- 
sider On what ground ’they agree to the motion. 
Those who do irot vote ’~foi*». it on the 
ground of Mr. Pitt’? merits, ha.d better oppose it 
openly. It is only %is a tribute to great merits 
that we— j^is friends — consent to receive it; 
and if any on& support the ^rant, on any 
other ground than as a testimony and a re- 
ward of those merits, we wish him to withdyaw 
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hi}? support, and preserve his consistency by 
o])posing it. . ^ ^ 

The question was carried j/cj/i, con.^ 


LOin:) ELLENBOROUGITS SEA^I^ IN TUV) 
CABINET. 

MARCH 3(1, 180(). 


Afjt. SrFtNCKii Sta>5hoi»f. mov(‘d tlic‘ IbllowiDfi^ ivsolii- 
tions : — 

First — That it is tlu? opinion of this lloiist', that it is 
highly expedient that tlie functions of a nriinisU r of state', 

and a confidential adviser of the executive nH'asures of 

* . . * . ' 
Government, should bo kept distinct and sc j^aralc from those 

of a judge at couinion law. 

Sccamlly. — That it is the opinion of this House, that 
those members of Ilis Majesty’s moJivt lu)nOurable iViv'y 
(k)uncil, whom His AJajesly is advised to direct to 1)e 
habitually summoned, and who* are m summoned ^^lo that 
committee, or sotecti(Ui of the said council wlnclt deli- 

* Mr. Pittdi^d on the* 23rd of JanKarJ, 180G. In the course of 
}he month of February a (romplete change, of Ministers took place. 
A Wing Administration was formed under Lord Grenville, as Prime 
Minister, and Mr. Fox, who took the oftke Secretary of SuUe for 
Foreign Afiairs. ‘Mr. Sheridan succeeded Mr. Canning as Treasurer 
of the Navy, Mr. C. continued Ins constant attendance on Parlia- 
menf, and berame the most active and leading member of tlie New 
Opposition. • * ^ . • • 
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berates upon matters of state, and wbicli is commonly known 
by tlie qame of tlie Cabinet Council, are, and arc deemed to 
be, the confidential ministers and advisers of the executive 
measures of Government. 

Thirdly . — Tliat the so summoning to tlie said comrrtittec 
or cabinet council a Lord Chief rfusticc of England, to sit 
and dellbcratt‘ as a member of the same, is a practice j)ecu- 
liarly incxjxKlient and unadvisable, tending to expose 
suspicion, and bring into disrepute the independence and 
impartiality of the judicial character, and to render less 
satisfactory, if not less pure, the administration of justice. „ 
On the (juestion being })ut on the first resolution — 

Mr. Hond opposed it, and moved as an amemlmenU 
That tlu.‘ other orders of the day be now read.’’’ 

Mr. Caxni>jg* complained that tlie right honourable 
gentleman who sjioke last, *bad said that at a moment 
when' the unions of all the talents that^ could possibly 
be collected was so necessary to meet tlic dangers and 
diincultics by which the country was at this moment 
•^S4^.p«cjliRT]y^wei^^ down, bo (Mr. C.) and bis friends 
were attempting to drive from His Majesty’s councils a 
person^ of the iftost eminent talents, acknowledged virtues, 
nuiuly judgment, and unqiiestiouidiie integrity. Ho for 
one protested agaibst this most unfair iiiodf?wf 
When a question of tlu,s^iaturc was broughC forward, if be 
Iiacl his wish, allusions to personal character would foriti 
no part of t?ie subject. If the question were at all worthy 
of attention, and that it was, the right Honourable gentle- 
man himself admitted, when he told us that this affair had 
i^^ade a deep impression on the country, »nd that ilic 
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{Trounds on ^hicli it was supporte^l^ appeared at first view 
extremely plausible; if it were at alb worthy of attention, 
then it was fitting that it should be discussed on its own 
merits, as relating to a Chief Justice, and not as referring 
to any particular individual. It was, therefore, he con- 
tended, unfair in the right honourable gentleman to impute 
any motive whatever to them that pointed at the character 
of Lord Ellcnborough, when they in fact argivxl not from 
the unfitness of that noble and learned lord in particular to 
fill a situation in the Cabinet, but from the unlitness of the 
place for any person wlio held tlie f>flice of Lord Chief 
Justice. If the high talents and integrity of Lord Ellcn- 
borougli we're deemed so essential in the Cabinet — and to 
every thing that could be said in his praise he was perfectly 
wiHIng to subscribe — tlien there was an obvious mode of 
availing themselves of those talents and that integrity, by 
advancing the noble and learned lord one step hlglier, 
and putting into his hands the great seal ; and after the 
panegyrics which had been lavished on the indejiendence 
of the noble and learne<l lord, he could iioUl>clid^V-lha< 
he had refused to accept this promotion, from the consi- 
deration that it was better to retain a plau for life, than 
accept the precarious office of Lord High Chancellor. , 

- '’ "nteiited with asserting that’ a judge might with 

propriety sit iivthe Cabinet, the right* honourable gentleman 
also maintained that his very independence rendered him 
one of the fittest persons in the world for suefi a situation, 
because he could give his opinions unwarped aud unbiassed 
by any consideration of self-interest. He (Mr. C.) viewed the 
matter, however, in a verydifferenl light from that in wl)i<;h 
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it was regarded by the right honourable gentjieman.* - H 
thought that the holding a situation which was in its nature 
precarious, and yet an object of ambition, had a tendency 
(o destroy the confidenc^^ which resulted from the inde- 
pendence of the Judge. He trusted he could not be here 
inisunderstood, so far as to be thought to allude to any 
particular individual. He only viewed the point in the 
abstract, ai\d contended that when you placed in llie situa- 
tion above referred to, a person who by law had been 
jealously made independent, you did in a great measure do 
away the effects of that independence. Tins would he 
evident, if once itVas admitted, and it could not be denied 
that the removal of a Lord Chief Justice fibm a place 
Mr'hicli was an object of ambition, would be attended witli 
some chjgrcfci of discredit to liim ; for, to avoid this dis- 
credit, there would at least, cjti some occasions, be a tempta- 
tion f'^r him to ac»t in a maimer not altogether consistent 
with his duty and character. That it was an object of 
ambition to hold a place in the Cabinet, he thought could 
^not be ,/3enivd. The thing had of late been abundantly 
proved ; for it was i*m possible to converse in the street, or 
read the iiews{|iip<^s during the last six weeks, without 

•l * 

knowing how eagerly such places ^were sought after. In 
four instances it had been lately proved * j 1 m 

were c^wisidered as objCct;? of ambition, in aoTlition to other 
efficient situations. He therefore, he supptised, might take* 
it for granted that a place in the Cabinet was an object of 
ambition; and wJien this was admitted,# the matter of 
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salaries and emoluments made very lutle diflcrcnce in the 
present question. 

He (Mr* C.) agreed in the panegyrics that had been pro 
nounced on the administration of justice in this country. It 
was one of tlie greatest blessings, if not tlie very greatest, of 
our constitution. It was no less firm than it was valuable. It 
had withstood the shock of parties, of usurpation, and of re 
bellion. To what cause were we to attribufe this ? Not to 
any particular statute by which the distinction between the 
judicial and the executive powers had been established, but 
from the universal foelingand sentiment that such a distinction 
ought to exist, and that with the exceptibn of a very few in- 
stances it had existed. But, if the administration of justice in 
the country was thus admirable, it was the most important 
of all duties, and would afford ample employment for all the 
talents, virtues, integrity, ancj every other excellent quali- 
fication, which liad been justly ascribed^. to the noble and 
learned lord who at present occupuxl the situation of liord 
Chief Justice, What he objected to was this, that instead 
of confining the attention of any Lord Cliief^.jTiislice to 
the discharge of his duty in that cafiacity, which would 
afford him full and ample employment, jve were starting 
other objects of ambition to which his views might bo 
iTj. rfbuld indeed still pursuj the objects which 
were more intainately'’ connected. with his profession; but 
enstcad of building his fame on the' strict and honourable 
administration of justice, he might be aspiring after other 
objects of ambition. A most serious ‘evil was thus intro- 
duced, which would he done away by tlic passing of these 
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motions; or if that could not Ijc hopcil for, he would at 
least indulge the expectation that it would be remedied by 
the mature and unbiassed reflection of those persons whvf 
now formed His Majesty’s administration. 

There was one very great fault and error into wliich tlic 
right honourable gentleman had fallen, for Ins argument 
seemed to im])ly that independence was not so absolutely 
necessary in b. Judge as had been imagined; but then he 
said tliat there was always a remedy in case of error. But 
the point was to guard, if possible, against all chance of 
error from any bias/>f the Judge in the first instance. The 
light lionourable gentleman’s argument went to this extent : 
suppose the case of a libel, he said that ^hc matter did not 
so much 3X‘st with the Judge as with the jury, and after all 
a new trial might be granted. But, was that the way in 
which the right honourable gentleman thought a great con- 
stitutioiial question^ ought to be treated? Was that the 
way in which a measure ought to be discussed, wbicli, by 
his own admission, had made so great an impression on the 
of tilt* country ? But then he said, that in the 
agitation of particular questions in the Cabinet, the noble 
and Icaigtied lore? might, if it vvas thought expedient, avoid 
attending. This might undoubtedly* be case, but was 
this the sort of security vbit*h ought to be enjoyed in this 
free country ? , » 

It was well known there was no positive law existing at 
present which opposed this measure, and therefore it could 
not properly perhaps be called illegal, and it might not be 
correct to call it uncoiftstitutional, till the point was cicaily 
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established/ liut what he (Mr. C.) said was, that it was cx 
Ireniely inconvenient, and contrary to tiie principles of roasoi 
/ind common sense, that the judicial and executive powerj 
should be combined in the same person. As to the poin 
of suspicion, it w^as certain that no man was obliged t( 
remove from a situation where he was useful, merely because 
others chose to suspect him without reason. Hut if, how 
ever, an alarm was by this means occasioned* relative to i 
matter of such great importance as the present, and if ii 
was not necessary or very expedient that the cause of sucl 
alarm, however unfounded, should exist, l^e thought it waj 
proper tliat it should become a legislative object, and that 
every occasion of suspicion should be done aw^ay. He was 
surprised to hear from the right honourable gentleman, whe 
was a lawyer, that it was a matter of no great conseciuencc; 
that suspicions should exist iespeciiug the independence ol 
a Jutlge. There would always, in such a case, be* doubu 
respecting the justice of his decisions; therefore, though 
there might be a remedy, it was better that there should 
be in the first instance nu cause even for susjkcion>:)f.^J)^ia‘; 
But the right honourable gentleman complained not only 
of the terms of the resolutions, .but said thf.t they did not go 
far enough in practice.; for, in order to be effectual, they 
far as to deprive a Lofd Chief Justice not 
only of a place in the Cabinet, btjt*^also of bis place in the 
* Privy Council, and of a peerage. He would not, how- 
evta-, enter particularly on this point. But with regard to 
the Cabinet, tSie right honourable gentleman said that it 
wgs not recognised by the constitutiori, and that, in fact, it 
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was nothing else than a select committee of* the Privy 
(*oiincilj ea lied at die discretion of His Majesty. He 
never heard a more untenable ])ro])osition. In a frec^ 
country such as this, where a controul was necessary, and 
where responsibility must necessarily lodge somewhere, 
were we at this day to be turned round upon by being told 

that there was no such thing in the constitution as a 

* 

Cabinet ? \Ve hud persons who advised with His Majesty, 
who performed all the functions of Government, who were 
known as the Cabinet, who were knowm all over London 
and the country to be so ; but the moment wc entered this 
door, then we were told that there was no Cabinet ! It 
might be true, indeed, that the constitution •recognized 
nothing under the name of the Cabinet, but it was not the 
less certain that there was such an assembly w^ith whom 
the responsibility for whatever* advice they gave His Ma- 
jesty rvsted. Now, as to the question of rt^ponsibility, the 
right honourable gentleman allowed that every individual 
who joined the Council in advising His Majesty, was 
jospqnsiM.' f<Ar the whole. Lord Ellenborougli then might 
he res})onsible for the whol^ ; and if this was the case, he 
would beg of gentlemen to consider whether on the prin- 
ciples of reason and common sense, iir those laid down by 

the best authorities,* whether a Judge ou^I^/ 

• • 

m a situation where it ^oifld be utterly impdfesible for liini 
to ‘divest himself entirely of the feelings of party, and* 
which would l^mturally render him liable to suspicion ? 

Now, with respect to the class of examjjltis mentioned by 
the right honourable gentleman, there was a great and 
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evident distinction between them and the case under con- 
sideration. It was not by any means unfit that a Judge 
sliould form part of a council, which w’as to preserve the 
rights of sovereigns, but where no party politics pre- 
vailed. lJut here, in fact, tlyj Judge was under the con- 
troul of the Executive Government, and instantly became 
a party politician ; and if ever there could l)e eases where 
he should doubt whether it w'as proper that Ju^lgcs should 
occupy places as regents or governors, it would be in rases 
where these Judges had in the first place l)ccn Cabinet 
Ministers. The case of Lord Hardwicke he understood 
to be given up [JVb, no, from the other side]. He cer- 
tainly had heard nothing positively asserted on that head. 
But the truth was, that he, after accepting the office of 
the Chancellor, had held his former situation for a short 
time, merely till a successor cc>uld l>e appointed. Why, he 
would give them another instance of t]iis kind. ;Lord 
Eldon had for two months subsequent to his acceptance of 
the Chancellorship, held his former office of Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, till his successor cquUk^^be ap- 
pointed. Why, then, they remaiiKd with the single example 
of Lord Mansfield. The right honourable} *gentleman had 
Sciid that Lord Mansfield had held both situations, and no 
iaken of it by Parliawent, although the 
thing must have been' notorious) Now, though positive 
evidence coiild not be had on this subject, yet he could 
bring circumstantial evidence that the thing \tas not gene- 
rally known. X^^-^e were surmises about it, and as oftfca 
as it was alluded to, it was marked with reprobation. In- 
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deed, thirteen years afterwards, his liaving sat in the 
(’abinet while Lord Chief Justice, was Imputed to him 
as a charge by the father of a noble Lord opposite 
(liord II. Petty), and the question directly put to liim, 
^vhether or not the thing was true ? This was put in the 
most forcible terms, and I-ord Mansfield admitted it, but 
said that lie had, for some time, begged leave not to act as 
ail efficient member. From tliis it appeared that the ex- 
ample was by no means notorious; and it was still more 
evident from the remark of Lord Shelburne, who said, 
that the noble Lord liad confessed that there was a time 
wlien he had infringed the principles of the constitution 
by acting as a Cabinet Minister and as Lord Chief Justice 
at the same time.” This was the remark of Lord Shel- 
burne, who continued by observing, that the excellence 
of tlie Pritish constitution ky in keeping the executive and 
judicial ])c)wers f-s separate and distinct a:5 possible.*’ And 
why? Not for the reason given by the right honourable 
gentleman, but that a person might not be under the 
necc'sslty of advising in one capacity what he might be 
called upon to execute ift another.” This example then 
fell to the ground. No one was more ready to acknow- 
ledg<? a high admiration of the talents of Lord Mansfield 
than he was, but Be would ask any »ead 

the history of these timds, whether* that ncAlc and, learned 
Judge would not have done much more essential servisc 
to his country if he had not mixed the character of the 
politician with that of the Judge ? But ryou had the ex- 
ample of his maturer judgment against thM of his earlier 
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years ; for’ by refusing to act as a Caliinet Minister after the 

year 1765, he in some measure tacitly conclenimHl hi& 

foniior conduct. The only defence that could be offered 
» . 

for the admission of the Chief Justice into the ("abinet 
would be necessity, or strong expediency ; but neither had 
been proved. There was an attempt to prove the exjic- 
dicricy; but as to the necessity, the |3roof had not even 
been attempted. ^ 

Hut having failed in the way of example, the right 
lionourable gentleman had recourse to analogy, and 
observed that the I^rrd Chancellor was a Cabinet Minis- 
ter; and said, that he would not be answered here with the 
remark that the Chancellor had nothing to do witli criminal 
causes. Hut lie must be answered in this way, and the 
Chancellor could bo removed in two ways, eitJier by the 
Crown, which ivould not coiitin,ue to employ a servant who 
might be disliked,,; or by an address of Par li ament, for 
malversation in office But, suppose Lord Ellenboroiigli 
should give the worst advice that could be conceived to His 
Majesty ; suppose he should advise him to traujplt^ni all 

r 

laws, or throw them into the fire, what could be done? 

Could you remove him from his office of Cl^jef Justice, in 

which he had committed no malversation ? Or could you 

* , 

add ress the "to remove him from the Cabinet? For 
his part he couldtCoiiceive‘no greater •cuW to a free country, 
tlii^n an irremovable Cabinet Minister. 

Now, these Avere the grounds on w^hich he ♦.supported 
the motion. He ^a^owed all the talents* and virtues that' 
had been ascribed to the noble and learned Judge, and 
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luid no doubt that their application would be found of 
no Kttle use ‘in the Cabinet, were it not that he licld a 
situation utterly incompatible, in liis ideas, with the proper 
discharge of its duties, lie thought it tlierefore unwise 
in the greatest degree to place him in a situation which 
might bring suspicion on his judicial character. Tlio 
example was siip})orted by no analogy. No expediency 
was proveil, and the proof of a necessity had not even 
b(‘en attempted. lie valued highly the noble and learned 
lord’s abilities ; but he thought the administration of the 
municipal justice of the country, a matter of such infinite 
importance, that he would not purcluise all the services 
which for years liis talents could render in the Cabinet, as a 
Minister, for a suspicion of one hour attached to liis character 
as a J udge. 

The House divided, when tli.erc appeared — 

For Mr. Sl iuhope’s inotioji . 64 

.i\x>ainstit ...... 

Majority 158 


MlTTINY HILL— LIMITED SERVICE. 

V May 30th, 1806. 

■ jjt * 

Mr. Secretary Windham, on the House resolving 
itself into a Committee on the Mutiny Bill, read the alter- 
ations which it was his intention to propose ih the form of 
the enlistment oath. After specifying the age of the re- 
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emit ; and ^hat he did not belong to tlie mill da, he pro- 
posed that it should proceed to declare, tliat lie engagetl to 

serve His Majesty for years, which he would fill 

up with the word seven ; and also for such farther period as 

His Majesty should direct, not exceeding years, which 

he proposed to fill up with the word three^ but which should 
terminate at the expiration of a period of six following 
months of uninterrupted peace. That if the rcjcniit should 
happen to bo under eighteen years of age, so many years 
should be added to the period of service, as should pre- 
vent the term of seven years from beginning to run until 
he was actually eighteen years of age. That every soldier 
abroad at the expiration of his service should be sent home 
free of expence, and on his arrival in Great Britain should 
receive the usual allowance of marclnng money, to carry 
him to his particular parish or place, if in Great Britain, 
at the time he ^vas entitled to his disetarge, and eJso to 
the allowance of marching money. T^hese were the only 
alterations which he had at present to propose ; at the same 
time the House must feel that in a case so varied, it Avas 

r 

impossible to provide for every contingency which might 
jKJssibly present itself, by legislative pnivi^^ion. The mea- 
sure was not irrevocable further than related to the anny it 
- might jEaise-*' ‘lie denied, however, that it was an experi- 
ment which we were not called ujwit to make, or that by it 
-w'c were parting with men with whom we were not of 
necessity obliged to part. That some new measures should 
be adopted, sevens new inducement to recruiting held out, 
was shown from the failure and inefficiency of the several 
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compulsory measures resorted to within the last^ fifteen years 
to Increase the army.. The attempt to increase tiie Militia by 
ca I ling out the supplementary part of them had failed. Peace 
ensued. After which the war camcj and found our military 
estabhshmeuts low, and this scheme was again resorted to with 
an addition which made it still more compulsory, and that 
was the quarterly penalties which were imposed on the coun- 
ties. Thcn^came the Army of Reserve, which was followed 
by the Additional Force Act. 

He would not now discuss these measures, nor draw their 
frailties from their dread abode,” He only referred to them 
merely to shew that they had failed to answer the purpose for 
which they were intended, and that, therefore, ihcre was a 
necessity for something new. The only* option we had was 
either to procure men by voluntary or forcible means, or we 
miglit have a combination of Jbotli. For his part, with the 
experience of the |ailure of compulsory enlii;>tinent, he would 
now try the eflects of voluntary enlistment, and would use no 
means but that of making the article of proper value to the 
purchaser. -^11 that could be done was to bring the advan- 
tages of the service home to the feelings and understandings 
of those who might be disposed to engage in it. The present 
plan had this advantage, that it would remove one great im- 
pediment to the reoruiting service, by bincii/.g the, service to 
a shorter period than a* man’s life, and leaving his discharge 
somewhat independent of the person who cnrfjploycd him* 
The inconvAiienccs and evils which it had been said would 
attend this measure, might be comprized uii^er three general 
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heads; first, ^ the effect it would produce on the character 
of the army; secondly, its effects with regard to*the colonial 

service ; and thirdly, the loss of those members that would 

% 

be disch.irged at the end of the terms. The supposition 
of the effect of the plan being prejudicial to the character 
of the army, in his opinion, had no foundation. I^ook 
to France, which in point of military regulations had been 
a model to FiUropc : there limited service prev, ailed under 
a monarchy which had lasted 1400 years. As to the dis- 
charge of a soldier during the war, nobody could deny 
that that must be often inconvenient; so likewise it was 
often to pay money at the exact time at Which it was due, 
and some would not pay at all ; but it w^mld be very odd 
persons should argue from this that there should be no 
regulation for the payment of debts. 

The whole experience of tjie European service was in 
favour of the present plan. In the Austrian service .there 
Avere various inodes of recruiting, and at short jieriods. 
lie would ask Avhether gentlemen had ever heard of such 
a people as the Swiss There never were b(?ttcr .troops, 
and yet all the regiments were engaged ‘only for a term of 
years, and were discharg-ed even in time ♦^f war. As to 
the inconvenience arising^ from discharging men in time of 
i^warjjhisjtcripd^«^r permission to leave* the army w^ould 
have no effect' that co'uld justly <eailse the smallest alarm 
bpfore a very* distant time, so that he could scarcely give th'e 
gentlemen any credit for their fears. From calculddons which 
he had made, twelve years must elapse, indeed, fifteen yeans 
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must elapse befure wc lost one-twelfth of these men, sup- 
posing they took tlieir discharges as early as |)o.ssible. 

As to the inconvenience that might arise to the colonial 
service, tliat was a point which might be reduced to a very 
narrow compass. The inconvenience might be met by 
providing different regulations for tliat service and by otlier 
means. The danger was trifling, while tlie |)ciiod was only 
for seven years, as it was before ; and w ben, as now, the 
period was ten years, the danger was greatly diminislied. 
llesidcs, hi the East India Company’s service the men were 
enlisted only for five years. The most perfect good faith 
was kept with them, and the East India Company found 
the benefit of recruiting for this jieriod. In 'reference to 
the third p)int — the loss of those members that would be 
discharged at tlie end of the terms — he admitted that the 
discharge of the men at tht^eiul of these periods must be 
consitlered as a sftcrifice. This was following the improve- 
ments of civilized life. As reason and civilization ad- 
vanced, men saw the necessity of such sacrifices ; all tlie 
improvement^ in our agriculture, in our commerce, and in 
many other things, proceeded upon the principle which 
taught us to Sacrifice a *prcscnt advantage for a future 
greater one. The opinions of militai^^ men had not so 
much weight witli him in this case as in many others. An 
officer looking at his^nc regiment, his grenadiers, with 
none under five feet ten in the front ranks, could not pdt- 
liaps bear to think^of parting with them ; the same feeling 
■would be felt by a planter when he saw*the axe applied to 
some of the finest, plants, thoujgh this was absolutely ne- 
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cessary for the benefit of the grove. If an instance 
be taken from agriculture, he might mention that of# turnip 
husbandry, which though introduced in the beginning of 
the last century had made very slow progress, and even as 
yet was by no means general, because it involved a sacrifice 
on the part of the owner. First feelings, therefore, on 
this subject were nothing. The plan he ,now proposed, 
proceeded upon that enlightened avarice, if h(: might say 
so, which overturned the vulgar maxim, get all you can, 
and keep all you get.’* This was the conduct dictated by first 
feelings, till experience, andinore extended knowledge taught 
mankind, that by keeping all they got they did not always 
get what they might- The right honourable gentleman 
concluded by moving that the clause he added to the bill. 

Sir Jamrs Pulteney, and Mr. Yohkk, opposed the 
adoption of the clause; it w"as supported by Generai. 
Loftus, and Colonel Crawford. *" 


Mr. Canning — I cannot recon^cile it, Sir, to 
my sense of duty as a member of Parliament, to 
suffer a questkm of such magnitude to be hurried 
to a decision, in this, extraorj^liijary manner. In- 
stead of that precipitancy which now appears to 
be intended, we surely ought to proceed with 
more than usual caution in a case which involves 
so important an innovation in one of the most 
important establishments of the country. Minis- 
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ters must either have a most extraordinary con- 
ficfenc.e in themselves, or expect an unlimited 
confidence from others, if they imagine that the. 
House can be prevailed upon to concur in a 
measure of such magnitude, and to sanction 
changes so hazardous, with no better reasons than 
they have yet assigned, and no more satisfactory 
explanatiqn than they liave yet condescended to 
give to the objections which have been stated. 
I cannot but consider the manner in which this 
subject has been brought forward, as being almost 
as great an innovation in the constitutional prac- 
tice of Parliament, as the measure itself is in the 
system of our army. This, I believe, is the first 
instance in our parliamentary history, in which it 
has been attempted to ^introduce a fundamental 
change in an ^established system,, merely by a 
clause introduced in a committee upon a bill, 
and that bill one which must of necessity be 
pas.scd within a limited time, at the hazard of 
leaving us without an. array. The Mutiny Bill 
has already been renewed three times in the 
course: of the present * year : the last which we 
passed will expjre on a given day ; and we are 
plainly told, that we must abridge our delibera- 
tions on this bill which is now before us, in order 
* . . • 
that it maj receive the sanction of the Legislature, 

before that which it is to replace expires. I de- 
sire the House to consider, whether this was a fair 
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and fit situation in which to place ns, for the dis- 
cussion of a question requiring so much caution 
^,nnd deliberation? 

I have always understood it to be tlie practice 
of this House, when any matter of great import- 
ance, and especially any matter that goes to affect 
the fundamental establishments of the country, 
was to be submitted to its consideratiofi, to mul- 
tiply the stages of discussion, by originating the 
subject of the bill in a previous committee of the 
whole House. In that committee, it may be 
matter of debate, whether any measure upon the 
subject shall be received for discussion ? and after 
that question has been deliberated and affirmed, 
then remain all the ordinary stages in which the 
bill itself is liable to discussion. But I am con- 
fident that this is the first instance in w'hich the 

* ^ a . 

opportunities of deliberation have been diminished 
in proportion to the novelty, magnitude, and 
doubtful policy of the measure ; in which a pro- 
ject for effecting a complete revolution in one 
part of our national defence has l>aen proposed to 
be passed into a law through fewer stages of 
deliberation than a turnpike bill. . I beg pardon, 
the first it is not; my right^ honourable friend 
(Mr. Yorke) has already referred to the solitary 
and disgraceful precedent of the last year of 
Queen Anne, when a clause of> similar purport 
was introduced into the Mutiny Bill, apparently 
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without the notice or knowledge of die parlia- 
ment of tl*at time. But, wdth this exception, the 
right honourable gentleman will not easily find, 
any thing in history to countenance his practice ; 
and I am sure he will not find any thing to justify 
it. The right honourable gentleman has reduced 
Parliament to the dilemma either of fore- 
going th(\ due exercise of its deliberative func- 
tions on a measure so momentous in its conse- 
quences, or of suficring the army to disband, 
wdiile w'e arc considering on the best mode of 
maintaining it,' And if this observation apjilie.s 
to this House, where we have the bill new before 
us, and where, I trust, we shall persist in keeping 
it as long as w'c continue to entertain doubts of 
its policy, how much moj'e forcibly does it apply 
to the House of Lords, where, in exgict proportion 
to the difficulties which are felt here, and the 
time which is taken to remove them, the means 
and opportunities of that discussion which the 
lords are equal ly^ entitled to give to every subject 
of national intejfest, must necessarily be abridged 
and taken aw’ay ! Ho\V much more forcibly does 
it apply to the third power of the ■constitution, to 
the Crown ; to whom it is probable tl^^at this bill, 
chjanging the whole* *1011111*6 by which the army of 
the Crown is held, must be presented for that 
approbation which is to pass it into^a lawq within 
a period so near to the expiration of the present 
mutiny bill, that: the King, can hardly have* a 
cor., u. V .. 


o 
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moment to.,pausc, much less to exercise his jiulg- 
ment and discretion ! I admit that this last ob- 
iectioii would not generally apply to a measure 
introduced, into the House by the King s Minis- 
ters, because the introduction by them would 
generally imply the approbation and recommenda- 
tion of the Crown : — that this is I'.ot the case in 
the present instance, we have but too much 
reason to apprehend- — I should rather say perhaps 
we have great reason to hope ; because I should 
trust that there might be a chance of some inter- 
position on the part of the Crown, if not in the 
legislative enactments, at least in the practical 
execution of this measure, such as might remedy, 
in some degree, the consequences, if it could not 
entirely prevent the first effect of the rashness and 
precipitancy of Ministers; — I say 1 should hope 
this, if it were not that the clause which we are 
discussing, is so framed (and I must say I think most 
improperly so framed) as to take away all discre- 
tion from the Crown hereafter, ^in th6 executive 
regulation, no less than in the legislative provision ; 
to curtail and abridge the royal prerogative, in that 
particular in wfiich* it has been the practice (and 
I think the wisdom) of all , states to leave the 
executive government in p6s;gpssion of the fullest 
controul, namely, the discipline and internal 
economy of the regular army.^ I am not now 
arguing the expediency or inexpediency of the 
linaitation of the service: I am, not talking of the 
merits or 'demerits of the project itself; I sl\all 
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ccjmc to tjiat by-and-hy : but I am at tlie otitsot 
protesting' again.st the course which ministers 
have followed, whiclr is such, that even if thd 
measure itself were in my judgment unexception- 
able, I should still object to the mode of its in- 
troduction. If limited service be ever so desirable 
ail experimejit, still why incorporate it in the 
Mutiny Att ? Why make it the subject of legis- 
lative enactment at all ? Why not pass the 
Mutiny Act according to its usual form, for the 
jmrpose of giving to Parliament the constitutional 
controul over the Crown and its Army, (which the 
Mutiny Act alone enables the Croyim to*raisc and 
maintain) which it alone enables the Crown to pay, 
and under that controul, why may not the mode 
of raising and maintaining the army be safely left, 
as it has always hitherto been, to *thc executive 
government ? If tlicre be one political truth 
move undeniable than another, it is this, that no 
good has sver arisen from, the interference of 
public asseuililies* with 'the military force of the 
state. Any atfeihipt on the p'artof such assemblies 
to become popular with the aj"my, is sure to lead 
to difficulty, and»in the end, not seldom to con- 
fusion, The plain proof of this'is, what we know 
to be historically true, and what we fed at this • 
moment in our own instance, that every such act 
of interference mdst be accompanied with a dona- 
tive or largess, as a sort of compensation for our 
intrusion; we have at this moment ap estima’te 
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on the table, of an additional charge of £300,000. 

^ O 1 , ' * 

annual expenditure — the first fruits, and, wc may 
depend upon it, the very least part of what we 
may expect from this restless and meddling spirit 
of regulation ; and this price wc pay for liberty 
to confer what is represented as a benefit to the 
army — the change of the term of service. How, 
if some years hence, when this device •shall have 
failed, and it shall become necessary to repeal it, 
how shall we find funds sufficient to accompany 
and atone for such an alteration ? I think, Sir, 
we have seen symptoms that this truth is felt, and 
that its 'conseg[ucnces extend beyond the army 
even, to the other services of the country. I 
grudge nothing that is given in bounty or in kind- 
ness; but I think the •.ecommendation to such 
acts is best and most safely lodged with, the 
Crown ; and I am not willing to purchase, at an 
unnecessary expence, a right of interference which 
I think dangerous in its exercise. 

The right honourable secretai’y (M’r. Windham) 
has contended, that in new-modelling the army 
according to his plan. Parliament will be doing no 
more than it "has been accustemed to do at all 
times, but especially since the beginning of the 
. present ^ar. What, he asks', has been the busi- 
ness and occupation of the administretion which 
preceded the present, but to frUme measure after 
measure, and to propound law after law, for the 
augmentation and rbgulation of the military force 
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ofithe comitry ?— Undoubtedly for the augmenta- 
tion a*ud regulation of that part of the military 
force, which is more immediately of the cog- 
nizance of Parliament ; which cannot otherwise 
beraised than by Parliamentary measures ; which 
is obtained from the country by different modifi- 
cations of a* compulsory process, none of which 
the CrowVi could possibly be enabled to originate 
or to apply, without the specific authority and 
detailed regulation of Parliament. The militia, 
the army of reserve, the additional force, are all 
of this description ; constituting the defensive 
and limited force of the country, ond that which 
may fairly be called the Parliamentary army, in 
contradistinction to that regular army of the 
Crown, which the C’rowb has at all times raised 
for itffclf, suhjeht to the controul of the annual 
mutiny bill. All these measures therefore which 
the right honourable gentleman cites as pre- 
cedents, arb^in fact directly in contrast with that 
which he now recomm’ends. They were in fact 
enabling stat\ites in aid of the prerogative of the 
Crowji i to give to the King a»power of doing (hat 
which was necessary for the safety of the state, 
but which he coult^ Aot do without ’the direct 
assistance of Parliament. This is, to limit or’ 
take from ftim a jiowcr which he already has, and 
to 'subject him to restrictions and disabilities, at 
once encroaching, on the prerogative, and pre- 
judicing the service of the country. -The right 
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honourable gentleman opposite appears* to doubt 
the truth of this construction, I ask, in"' what 
\)ossibIe way, any statute can operate upon the 
prerogative of the Crown, except in one of these 
three ; — either as giving some power, which the 
Crown had not before ; or as explaining and con- 
firming some doubtful or obsolete prerogative (as 
was the case in the bill for calling oift the h vy- 
m-imissc), at the same time prescribing the mode 
of its exercise ; or, thirdly, as directly limiting, 
restraining, or abolishing some power, which the 
Crown had hitherto been in the habit of exercising 
without dispute ? In which of these three ways 
does the present measure operate? Does it give 
to the King, as a new power, the right of raising 
men for limited services, or has not the Crown 
always had knd often exercised- that right of 
limitation? Does it revive or explain any pre- 
rogative of doubtful construction? Does it oven 
leave the power and prerogatives of< the crown 
as it finds them ? Has not the Crown at present, 
and has it not always had, in addition to the 
power of limiting ,the service, that of enlisting 
men for an indefinite time, subject to discharge 
at its own ‘pleasure ? And wilhnot the clause now 
-under consideration, if sanctioned by the legis- 
lature, take that power completely away ? And 
for what object, and from whaf necessity is this 
alteration of the constitution projected ? Cannot 
the cxpcripient be tried as well by that authority 
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which has always hitherto exclusively regulated 
the teVms of enlistment and the internal economy 
of the army ; leaving with that authority the 
discretion of trying it at such times, and to such 
extent as may be most favourable to the experi- 
ment ; (leaving the discretion also of suspending 
that trial, if its results should be found less 
bcneticial'than is expected)? — cannot, I say, this 
ex]:)crimeut be made in this way, with as much 
advantage, and with much less danger, than by 
pledging the whole legislature, not only to try it, 
but to abide the issue of that trial, without any 
alternative, and without the possibility of re- 
treat ? Does not the right honourable gentle- 
man feel, that a regulation by the Crown would 
be cqtially effectual ; while, if necessary, it could 
be 'recalled, without inconvenience? Does he 
not feel that a partial experiment in the first 
instance, will be amply sufficient to ascertain the 
merits of hls^plan ; while, if unsuccessful, it might 
be abandoned ^or suspended, without difficulty ? 
Doesjienot f5el, that by. making this great change, 
the work of the whole legislature, and the rule 
of the whole service, while he adds nothing to the 
facilities of experinicjift, he enhances incalculably 
the dangers of failure? And if this be the case,* 
1 do not £?kk what necessity, but what pretence, 
wliat decent apology can the Kiifg’s Ministers 
offer, for laying the foundation of their plan for 
re-niqdelling the army, by. dismembering the 
ancient prerogatives of tile Crown ? 
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These, >Sir, are the groimdson M'^hich I'should ob- 
ject to the mode in -which the measure is brought 
under our discussion, even if from the measure it- 
self I entertained sanguine expectations of good, 
instead of anticipating, as I confess I do, abundant 
evils and dangers. I object to establishing that as 
a system, which is confessedly to be tried as an ex- 
periment : I object to limiting the Kang' s pre- 
rogative, for the undesirable purpose of putting 
the management of the recruiting and the detailed 
economy of the army into the bands of Parlia- 
ment : 1 object to this, even if the experiment is 
to succeed and* the system to become permanent : 
but if there be the remotest chance of failure, and 
of a necessity for recurring to the old system 
again, 1 object doubly to a pledge on the part of 
Parliament which must embarrass, beyoifd' all 
calculation, the difficulty of a retreat. 

Put the right honourable gentleman and his 
friends are confident that the experiment cannot fail. 
One of his friends, indeed, the honourable colonel 
(Colonel Crawford) is much more Sanguine than 
the right honcuirabic gentleman himself, and re- 
bukes the right hqnourable gpntteman for having 
admitted.that no immediafe, .good was to be ex- 
pected. The honourable colonel is of a very 
different opinion ; and, with an estirhate upon 
the table, of‘ £330,000. annual expence, to be 
ad^ed at one stroke, ^immediately, — with the ad- 
mission of the right honourable author of the p|^o- 
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jeat, that he looks for no immediate advantage, — ■ 
the hdnovirable colonel has tlie boldness to con- 
tend that the advantages are immediate, and the* 
inconveniences and burthens, if any, contingent 
and remote. I can hardly presume to decide 
between such great authorities, especially when 
I find them, diftering upon a point which they 
might be •supposed to have settled in the course 
of their daily official communication. But I con- 
fess 1 am inclined in this, though ])erhaps in no 
other single insjtance, to adoj)t the opinion of the 
right honourable gentleman (Mr. Windham), and 
to give him credit for the remotenesg and pre- 
cariousness of any possible advantage from his 
plan; while the paper on your table, contain- 
ing as it does but or/e item of the expence, 
to he incurred*, is of itself a sufficjcnt proof that 
some part of the burthen at least is to be felt 
immediately. 

The ri^ht honourable . gentleman very in- 
genuously told us, that he wished he had looked 
a liy:le more narrowly into the calculations ol' 
expeuce : I wish he had — pe/haps it was in some 
degree his duty to do so ; and he would at least 
have been enabled %o make 'good Ins argument 
against his honourable friend (Colonel Crawford.) 
and to cdl rect his inaccuracy in one instance, as 
he disclaims his’sanguineness in another. But as 
to the powerful effects and inducements which 
belong to the limitation of the term of serr’ice, 
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there is no difference of opini,on between Uic 
right honourable gentleman and his friend. It is 
'£0 fill the ranks of the armv, and to fill them with 
a better description of people. To this we pre- 
sume to answer, that if limitation of service be so 
alluring, we have already tried the force of that 
allurement, by limiting not the term only, but the 
space ; by inviting men to serve not I'or a few 
years only, but for those few years at home : the 
trial has been not wholly without success ; far 
from it; but it has not had suc|i striking and 
splendid success as (compared with the general 
term of enlistme.nt) to prove, that the litnitations 
arc so all-powerful as the honourable gentleman 
represented them ; and, above all, it has not, ac- 
cording to the honourable gentlemen themselves, 
produced a materially better description of ■men 
to the service. “ Oh ! — but,” say the honourable 
gentlemen, “ that is because you limited too 
much. Tlic men that w'e want to get at, arc 
those who wish to serve for a short time, but to 
serve abroad. You have no receptacle for, men 
of that sort.” — Weil, .then let us have one ; .with 
all my heart — but do not let uS make up our 
minds to have no other sort:' for, assuredly, how- 
ever possible it may be that a reasonable pro- 
portion of such men may be found, it '"is a little 

S 

too much to expect, that with an army to such 
an extent as we have at present, with an auxiliary 
force for home defenqe, in great part consisting 
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of. volunt(iers (not one nian of eitlier of which 
estabHshments has required the inducement of 
this peculiar species of limitation), — it is, 1 think,* 
a little too much to expect us to agree, that no 
other than this limitation can possibly be effectual. 
But I suppose it is amongst this bettermost de- 
.scriptioi\ of men only, that the peculiar taste j)re- 
vails. lt*is amongst them that we are to look for 
the persons who, according to the right honour- 
able gentleman, like very little service, but 
choose to have that service foreign ; like the man 
who, describing the sort of weather that best 
pleased him, declared that he would have “ but 
little wind, but that little high.” These are the 
persons whom the right honourable gentleman 
describes as likely to enter into the army for the 
saki>.*of seeing the world ; who,* leaving their 
village Desdemmras at home, would embark for 
the West Indies, for the purpose of returning 
like so nicjny Othellos, with, a collection of stories 
to woo thciVi with upon their return. Unques- 
tionably thiL^tlieory is a ntost delightful one ; but 
I still have mv doubts as to the extent, at least, 
of its possible operation. I cannot help thinking 
that that class of»*socicty, frdm wdiieh the ranks 
of our army have Intherto been chief!/ supplied, 
must, ewn after the refinements of the right 
Ironourable gcnfleman, and all thejecturcs of the 
honourable colonel, on the necessary and prac- 
tical operation of those refiftements, still continue' 

t* . • • 
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to be the only very efficient source of the supply. 
Upon this class— I mean the lowest and Idbour- 
•ing class of the community, the peasant and the 
inferior artisan — I suppose it is not contended that 
these fancies will work very powerfully ; and as 
to mounting higher, in order that you may obtain 
a more numerous recruitment, it seems' to me 
that that notion proceeds upon a false estimate of 
the relative proportions of the different classes ol 
society. Society has often been compared to a 
pyramid ; but I never yet heard that the point 
was nearest the earth, and the broadest surlacc 
at the to]). If that were the true view of it, the 
honourable colonel would be right, and the higher 
you mounted, the larger superficies you would 
have to act upon ; but if the lowest class be, as 
it is, infinitely, the most extensive, I do n(?.t,sce 
that much would be gained by looking in pre- 
ference to a higher level for your supply. I really 
believe, Sir, after all, that even when this system 
is in its fullest operation, the honourable colonel 
must still be content to draw his' recruits from 
the plough, and froin the fair, rather than from 
St. James’s Street and the Royal Exchange. 

But if, after all, we are wrong in this supposi- 
tion; if there be such a race as the right honour- 
able colonel supposes, of such peculiar ‘and cha- 
racteristic disposition ; of such small, and at the 
same time delicate stomachs for military service ; 
whom none of the modes of service hitherto 
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invented, have been able to satisfy : I am far from 
contending, that’ this variety of the military spe- 
cies may not be worth comprehending in any 
general plan of military establishment. By all 
means, let ns have all that we can get ; but do 
not let us, in attempting to catch this rare and 
nondesi^ript^ creature, weave the meshes of our 
laws too% close to answer any more useful or 
general purpose. But by all means let there be 
a class of tliis sort of service ; let there be certain 
regiments raised with this particular term of en- 
listment ; let tiie second battalions, as has been 
more than once suggested by the honourable 
general (Sir J. Pulteney), be appropriated to it. 
Fortius, no Act of Parliament is necessary, no new 
power need be given.. The Crown may raise 
regiipents, or ^ippoint battalions fof this purpose ; 
and wherever these singular individuals are to be 
found, wherever the right honourable gentleman 
or the honourable colonel has heard of them, in 
whatever pfart of the. country they are latitating 
and circumeprsitating, there the King’s recruiting 
writ* may run and secure them, if they are to be 
had,’for His Mfijesty’s service. But where is the 
necessity of sacri^ing everyother chance to try 
this one, which mtfy as well be tried without it ? 
The rigl4 honourable gentleman meets this ques- 
tion with an argument tlie most singular and the 
most hardy that can well be conceived. He 
admits that the trial of tlvis principle has been 
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made : and he admits, or rather contends, that its 
success has not been all that could be desired ; 
»“ but,’’ says he, “ this failure has proceeded from 
its having been tried partially : make it the ge- 
neral rule of your service ; recruit solely on this 
principle ; leave nothing in competition with it ; 
rely upon it alone, and be assured it vv'^ill not fail 
you.” Why, Sir, this might be very w«ll, if the 
interests hazarded upon the issue of the experi- 
ment, were any thing less than the .safety and 
existence of the empire ; and 1 could understand 
the argument, if its application w'ere to circum- 
stances directly the reverse to those which are now 
under our consideration. If the ])rinciple of our 
service had hitherto been the limitation of the 
term; if the innovation now proposed were to 
enlist for a term indefinite; if this new method 
had been tried partially, and had not answered, 1 
could perfectly understand any advocate for inde- 
finite service, who should say, “ No w/mder this 
experiment has not yet succeeded’ ; itdias not had 
fair play : and so long- as the limiiqd service is 
suffered to bid in competition with it, its complete 
suecess cannot reasonably be expected.*’ But it 
certainly is .not an ecpially obyiqus truth, that the 
existence of the indefinite servi'ce affords a compe- 
tition which must be fatal to the trial of t.he expe- 
riment of the limited term. I therefore cannot 

f 

conceive a more unreasonable demand than that of 
the right honourable gentleman, that we should 
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consent to abolish a mode of enlistment, which, if 
not alluring in'theory, has been found effectual 
in practice, in order to try, with better chance of. 
success, (for which we have nothing but his word,) 
an experiment which, having failed when we risked 
but little upon it, he contends wc ought now to risk 
every thing upon it, and try it again. 

Such ^ng the only temptation which we have, 
according to the right honourable gentleman’s 
acknowledgment, from the experience of our 
own country ; we have naturally been desired to 
look abroad for the encouragement which was 
not to be found at home. Here, I think< however, 
the assertions of the honourable gentleman have 
been somewhat mitigated, and their tone of con- 
fidence somewhat lowcrqd since the last discus- 
sion upon this , subject. We no lo\}ger hear the 
general and sweeping declarations that all the 
great military powers have uniformly acted upon 
the system^which the right honourable gentleman 
recommends'i tln^t we. have stood alone among 
nations, andthatit becomes, us as soon as possible 
to c<5liform to the general example. Ancient 
France is, I thinjc, to-night, tlie solitary instance 
upon which the honourable gentlcmeai rely, to 
which indeed is added the example of -Switzer- 
land, witl)^ respect to the troops which she has 
bepn in the habitmf hiring out to foreign powers. 
As to the Swiss, it requires, I think, but very few 
words to shew that tlie mode , of raising troops 
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(however brave and valuable those troops may 
be), to be employed in the service of other powers, 
• cannot fairly be cited as a precedent for an army 
upon which the defence of their native country is 
to depend. It is perfectly manifest that it might 
be utterly impossible to induce men to quit their 
country for life, especially men amongst whom the 
love of their country exists in so strong^U degree ; 
and as to the foreign power in whose pay they 
served, it is equally manifest that the acceptance 
of their service for a limited term, proves no pre- 
dilection or partiality on the part of that power 
for such '-a species of service, inasmuch as the 
troops were to be had on no other. The example 
of ancient France has been as confidently relied 
upon by the right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Windham) as before ; but the remarks of the 
honourable general behind me (Sir James Pul- 
teney) have, I think, not a little diminished 
the force of the argument ; and the illustrations 
of the honourable colonel (.Crawford;rwho intend- 
ed, I suppose, to sustain the proposition of his 
right honourable friend, have done what littlh was 
left undone by the honourable general, to demolish 
it. It is allowed on all hands*, that faith must be 
kept with the soldier ; that tehatever period you 
fix for the termination of his engagemejot, at that 
period when it arrives, under whatever circuin- 
stances, under the pressure of whatever .necessity, 
the soldier must have his discharge if he claims 
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it. It follows that no example can fairly be 
stated in favour o’f this plan, which does not shew 
not only that such engagements were made, but* 
that they were kept sacred and inviolable ; and 
one instance, even one solitary instance, of the 
violation of such an engagement on the part of 
any government which is held out to us as an 
object o}S» imitation, ought, in my opinion, to 
operate not as alight to guide us, but as a beacon 
to alarm and warn us of our danger, flow then 
stands the example of ancient France ? It was 
stated on a former night by the honourable gentle- 
man, and then sturdily denied, that the etrgagement 
of the French government with their soldiery had 
been violated at the beginning of the American 
war ; that by an ordinance then published, the 
right of claimyig discharges was suspended. 
To-night this fact has been admitted ; but the 
admission was accompanied by the right honour- 
able gentlejnan with a whimsical sort of triumph, 
because forstjoth 'there was but this one instance 
to be found ,of such a violation of faith, and 
becadse this was a formal ordinance ; as if the 
formality with ivhich faith w^as broken in this 
■ instance, was a soi;t ^f proof how sacredly it had 
been kept before. •'But the honourable' colonel, 
has n<3T begn contented that the matter should rest 
thgre, and in ordor to satisfy us hojv unwillingly 
the govewiment of France ever consented to the 
violation of its engagements? he has g^uoted the 

I' ’fOEi. II. p , 
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indignant Expressions of Marshal Saxe against 
officers who did not keep their engagements with 
'the soldiery. Marshal Saxe’s indignation, vir- 
tuous as it was, probably was not without cause. 
So here is another instance of the same breach of 
faith ; or rather, in all fair reasoning, a complete 
proof that, even in Marshal Saxe’s time it had 
grown up into a practice. 

What then is the true result of this single example 
of ancient France ? Why, surely, that if in that 
extensive and populous country — a country at all 
times capable of affording a great proportion of its 
populatiort to the profession of arms, the govern- 
ment has nevertheless found it impossible to keep 
its word with the soldiery; it is wild and hazardous 
in the extremest degree to act upon the supposi- 
tion, that in a country comparatively limited in 
population, and that population called upon as it is 
to supply such an extent of manufactories, such a 
prodigious commercial marine, and a navy which 
absorbs alone such numbers ds bEar no small 
proportion to the armies of the continent, it would 
be possible in all instances to keep faitli wifli the 
soldier, if unfortunately this cla’jse should pass 
into a law.' That if we foreshe the smallest pro- 
.bability 'of being driven by* ‘any necessity ta a 
violation of our engagement, we ought hot to 
enter into it ; . that we ought not to run after the 
example of France in her policy, at the risk of 
being obliged to imitate her bad faith, is surely 
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not necessary to be argued in a British* House of 
CoriiTnons. 

Having succeeded no better in his history ' 
from abroad than in precedent at home, the 
right honourable gentleman has betaken himself, 
as usual, to analogy, and derives his analogies, 
as usualu, frona objects which at least amuse, if 
they do hot enligliten. He admits in some degree 
the hazard of diminution to the army in the first 
instance, bji^kjeeping faith with the soldier ; but 
this diminution ^ is to be repaid with interest. 
He is not surprised that a colonel of a regiment, 
or the captain of a fine company of gfenadiers, 
should feel loth to part with any number of his 
men at the expiration of a limited period. Just 
so, says the right honourable gentleman, it goes to 
one’s, heart to thin a fine grove of young and grow- 
ing trees, till we reflect that, by taking some 
away, the remainder will grow finer and taller. 
The right hanourable gentleman hardly needs be 
informed that*this*simile‘is not jierfectly accurate, 
unless he meavs that the reihaining grenadiers arc 
to increase in height and corpulence in proportion 
as their comrades are removed. Still more unfor- 
tunate is the right Boijourablc 'gentleman in the 
field of turnips into* which he has wdiidered, . 
thougir*led» there by an apparently happy ambi- 
guity of words, vfhich might have ipisled a less 
ingeniouS'Speculator. Does not the drill husband- 
man hoe his turnips ? say.s the right honourable 
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gentleman'; and what should prevent the drill 
Serjeant in like manner from hoeing his battalion? 

‘ The remaining turnips thrive and swell. But here 
again, unluckily, is the same mistake of size for 
number ; and I cannot help fearing that the right 
honourable gentleman's system of husbandry will 
turn out nearly as unprofitable as. that of the 
theorist, of whom the story is told in I.af^Fontaine, 
who contrived to have nothing but the leaves of 
his turnips to carry to market. I very much fear 
that the right honourable gentleman, when, at the 
eve of any war, or in the middle of any campaign, 
he is fulfilling his engagements with the soldiers 
whose services are expired, will find that he is 
depriving Itis battalions of all that forms their 
substance, their solidity,, and their strength, and 
that what he* suffers to remain will be compara- 
tively but the leaves of the turnips. To this 
apprehension, however, the right honourable gen- 
tleman opposes the confident ])ersuask)n that the 
men will not claim their discliarge when due. 
The honourable colonel, to be sure, rather differs 
from his leader in this, as in other respects, and 
thinks that th6y will ; but he thinks, that being 
discharged, they will do agovjd almost more than 
.equivalent to their military i^ervicc, by instigating 
others to take the places which they hqye quitted, 
and that their, precept will countervail their example. 

It would really be .a great advantage to us in 
thhse debates, if tho right honourable gentleman 
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Upcl his irjend would argue a little more precisely 
tlieir own objects, and would agree upon 
the expectation which they would wish us to* 
entertain ; especially when they are so eager in 
rejecting the imputation of theory, and desire to 
be considered as reckoning upon nothing, which 
has noty experience and example in its favour. 
But I anrwilling to take the honourable colonel’s 
view of the subject as that which their own ex- 
amples go«nearcst to establish. The Swiss, I 
presume, did return home at the expiration of 
their service ; and that the prevailing habit in 
France, was to claim the discharge,. which became 
due, is fairly to be inferred, as well from the 
ordinance of 1788, as from what the honourable 
colonel has informed <us, of Marshal Saxe’s 
opinions many 'years before. Whtrt do we learn 
from the honourable colonel to have been Mar- 
shal Saxe’s opinion upon this subject? He pre- 
scribes that faith shall be inviolably and invariably 
kept with the s()ldier;* that the discharge when 
due shall be» given to, eveiy man that claims it: 
and does he then reckon upijn their not claiming 
it? No such thing; on the contrWy, he follows 
up this recommendation with a'proposifion, which^ 
slmws at once his persuasion that the discharges; 
will *be oioimed, and his sense of the difficulty 
which will arise* from granting Ih-im in time of 
war. -AM what is that proposition ? The honour- 
able colonel tells us that ht suggest^ something 
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very like the present system of conscription 4,n 
France. This, I confess. Sir, is the very fliing 
‘ which I have all along apprehended as the ulti- 
mate and most undesirable end of the right 
honourable gentleman’s refinements and theories. 
The right honourable gentleman is offended by the 
word theories as applied to his system, He^will per- 
mit me, at least, to class them with the nfeditations 


of Marshal Saxe : and as the Marshal was not 
ashamed to characterize them by. the name of 
reveries, 1 shall, unless 1 am positively prohibited, 
take the liberty of applying the same term to the 
speculations of the right honourable gentleman. 
If that may not be, let us contrast the whimsical, 
fanciful, visionary reveries of this same specula- 
tive marshal, with the solid, practical judgment 
and profound military knowledge of th(i,j;ight 
honourable gentleman. Marshal Saxe did not 
reckon upon the re-enlistment ; the right honour- 
able gentleman does : — but I think the right 
honourable gentleman must at‘ least agree with 
Marshal Saxe, that if- the re-enlistraeuts do not 
take place, and if good faith is kept as to the dis- 
charge, and if the mere prospect of that discharge 
has not bUen found suifficient here, as it was not 
.found sufficient in France, to keep up the army 
by voluntary enlistment to the estp.blishnient 
requisite for, .war; the right h^bnourable gentle- 
man, I say, must see^ as Marshal SaXte did, that 
some othey means then must be resorted to ; and 
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m the state of things which the right honourable 
geatieman’s system will have produced, after it 
has been a few years in full operation, I should, 
be glad to know what expedient for that purpose 
the right honourable gentleman himself has in 
view, short of conscription. 

The fright honourable gentleman has told us 
very tri^y, that there are but three ways, by 
which a military force can be raised ; either by 
voluntary enrolment, or by compulsory, or by a 
mixture of *the two. The compulsory enrol- 
ment he deprecates; cuncta prius tentumla; he 
would resort to itoidy in the last extr.emity; but 
my complaint against the right honourable gen- 
tleman’s system is, that it tends directly and 
inevitably to bring this^extreinity upon us. It is 
against all experience that voluntary enrolment 
alone should suffice for all the military purposes 
of a great nation ; there is no instance in the 
world in \vhich it has been found sufficient. Re- 
cognizing this ii’uth, we have in this country had 
recourse to mixture of compulsory service ; we 
have applied compulsion in its most mitigated 
iornf, and to home service* only.; for foreign ser- 
vice, we have recruited by TOluntary enlistment, 
but finding the difficulty of filling oup ranks by 
thwsfc?* nieans, we have not hitherto thought *it 
wise to increase that difficulty, by multiplying 
three^lold the opportunities of quitting the ser- 
vice. This, the right honourable gentleman, now 
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proposes to do. He proposes, in adflition, to 
discourage, more or less, — in some instanG«ij ne 
• has suspended, and in some he has abandoned, 
the modes of compulsory enlistment. I ask him, 
if his theory should fail, what refuge has he left 
him but conscription ? I say, that his attempt to 
square every thing to a theory, will lead to the 
necessity, at some time or other, of ooiploying 
rude force ; that his delicate and fastidious re- 
finements will be the parent of a severe,, and undis- 
criminating necessity. It will be too late to 
retread our steps, when the hour of that necessity 
arrives. In God’s name, let us not precipitate 
it ; at least, let us not be persuaded to do so, by 
such arguments as we have heard this night ? 
What argument in fact have we heard upon this 
subject, to solve the obvious dilficqlties which are 
in every body’s mind, but more especially that 
difficulty which of itself is conclusive against the 
adoption of the right honourable gijntleman’s 
system, as a general system, and wjiich I have 
reserved to this period of what I had to say, as 
th-^t wb.ic,h distinguishes tlie case of this country 
from that of any other ; and as Jhat to which, 
unsatisfactory as the answers^ from the other side 
of the House have been upon every other pointy 
they are so peculiarly and singularly ui^satisfaC- 
tory, as to provoke not' remark enly, but indig- 
nation ! The House will readily apprehejo,dl.that I 
allude to the colonial Sfervice. It is plain, that if 
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4lje example of all other countries, if the example 
ort* Vance, were as distinctly encouraging, as they 
have been shewn to be the reverse, still the exten-' 
sive colonial possessions of this country, and the 
great proportion of our army, which it is neces- 
sary to employ in their defence, would alone be 
sufficieJit to .discourage the adoption of the system 
by this <?buntry. 

I will not take up the time of the House by 
pointing out the obvious difficulties and dangers 
arising from this system to the defence of our 
colonies; — but mark the answer, and the only 
answer which has been attempted to be given to 
tliem ! The right honourable gentleman expressed 
a hope in whicli the honourable colonel i’aitlifully 
followed, that the dangpr might not be quite so 
great, as it appeared ; and that bctfore it actually 
occurred, means might be found to remedy it : and 
this is all ! After so many years’ debate, after so 
many months of official deliberation, the right ho- 
nourable geijtlciftan, in-bringing forward a plan for 
the complet<i alteration of the established military 
sysfem of the country, is no otherwise 
to meet the objection whicli every man in this 
House, and out o(^;lns House*; which* every man 
vjho has either written, or spoken, or ctJnversed, 
or*thbagbt upon the subject, has had uppermost 
in his mind, than by a ‘vague and distant hope 
thatat*««tne time or other, somebody or other 
may, in some way or other, /iiscover somethirfg or 
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other which shall, somehow or other, remedy soipp 
one or other of the manifold inconveniencesT'hhd 
'dangers which we all concur in apprehending ! 
As to the right honourable gentleman himself, he 
washes his hands of it : it is not to him that we 
are to look for the solution of the difficulty : and 
with this explanation Parliament is to be^tisfiedl 
Sir, to such a plan as this, introduced mi such a 
manner, supported by such arguments, fraught 
with such difficulties and dangers ; ar.plan unne- 
cessarily invading the prerogative of the Crown, 
and unadvisedly committing the faith and discre- 
tion of Parliament, I cannot but give my most 
decided and unqualified opposition. I do not 
thereby mean to pronounce any opinion against 
the expediency of trying the experiment of limited 
service. The •Crown has already the power,to try 
it. Let the right honourable gentleman — let the 
King’s Ministers exercise their constitutional 
right to advise the Crown to make the trial, if they 
shall think fit : but let them not iilsist«pou making 
Parliament a party to their experim'esit. No prac- 
‘tto^l’advantage is gained by ouf interference :’aud 
by abstaining fi-om interposing, vj'’o shall at least 
avoid many practical disadyaijtages which may 
result ffdtn it. "■ 
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,Mii. Secbetabt Fox replied, 
on Tbfinging up the clause — 

For the clause 
Against it 


The comnlittec divi^eil 
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MUTINY BILL. 
JUNK 6th 1806. 


Mr. Sechetary Windkam moved the order of the day 
for the third reading of the Mutiny Bill. 

Mb. S. Bocj'bne nuived, *as an ainondracnt, that in the 
clause schedule it be inserted after tlie word discharged,” 
these words, “ not until six months after the termination 
of any war in which this country may be engaged.’^ 

Lord H. Pktt^ ojiposed the (imendmcnt. He contended 
that the plan o£ limited service, which was to continue for 
seven years, was a more •simplified and eflectual mode of 
makii^g a necessary additional deAiand <jn the population of 
"the country, than any other plan, that had^ hitherto been 
brought forward. Gaatlemen sjiid that in a tinjiii of war 
^ijould not adopt any new theoretical experiment. He \^as 
>yell convinced, li^^wever, thitt a time of war and danger 
was no^^ jime in which we should give way to any feelings 
of fear. This reminded him of an anecdote told of g, very 
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bravo man, who being asked ^Miow he would act" if he we^p. 
at the top of Salisbury steeple replied, Just in th(<samc 
'manner as if I were on Salisbury plain*” And there could 
be no doubt that in time of danger true courage consisted in 
acting witli steadiness. 


Mu. Canntk(3 — I rise. Sir, not onl/ for the 
purpose of replying to the noble lord who spoke 
last, but of recapitulating as shortly ass I can the 
leading arguments by which this measure has 
been opposed, and which remain at this period of 
the discussion, wholly unansw'cred ; of reminding 
the House of the state in which the question now 
stands ; and of conjuring them to avail themselves 
of this last opportunity, w.hich is atforded them by 
the amendment of my honourable «friend (^|r. S. 
Bourne), if not to save the regular army of the 
country altogether from the peril of the projected 
innovation, at least to disarm that innovation of 
part of the mischief with which if threatens to be 
attended. , 

.pj^ecise object of the amendment is to pre- 
vent the operation of the discharges during war : 
to prevent^ if possible, tbe^ djsmembermcnt or 
’^dissolutitm of the British arnfy, at periods when 
the very safety of the country may depeniT upon 
its being kept together. The noble lord who 
spoke last has either misunderstood or dewtigr^jusly 
misstated the purport of this amendment. He 
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.Jyis urgueji against it as if its avowerf object had 
been to prevent the passing of this bill during the 
war ; and he has told ns that, in his opinion, the' 
time of danger is the properest time for the display 
of additional courage and magnanimity. The 
noble lord has illustrated his proposition (accord- 
ing to ^the , custom of the Treasury bench, when 
argument is wanting,) by a story, the authenticity 
of whicli it is not necessary to question, of some 
wise and .gallant individual, w^ho appears to have 
obtained a great share of the noble lord’s admira- 
tion, by replying to a person who asked him 
“ what he would do if ho were on •the top of 
Salisbury steeple ? that he would do on Salisbury 
steejile precisely the same thing tliat he would do 
on Salisbury plain.’’ yiiis reply the noble lord 
considers as fiaught with wisdom and magnani- 
mity, and as attbrding a brilliant example to Par- 
liament and to the country. In point of wisdom, 
perhaps, it is not easy to decide between the 
person who asked the question and him who 
answered ij.' It may be matter of surprise, 
indeed, that the answerer did not 
querist by anpther query,* nairaely, “Why, in 
tjrod’s name ho should go to the top o^ the steeple 
at all?” What it was that he was to donvlie'ETe 
'gov ther^, the noble lord has not condescended 
tp inform us, nor would it, perhaps, be becoming 
to sugg^^ei*; but among the few functions which 
a man in that situation cquld possibly perform. 
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there does' not appear to be any one Vhich is, 
peculiarly worthy of the imitation or attentioH'bf 
'the House, or which might not have been per- 
formed with as much advantage and satisfaction 
in a horizontal direction upon the plain as in a 
perpendicular one from the steeple. But however 
splendid this individual achievement ma^ have 
been in the noble lord’s opinion, he mus^ see that 
as an illustration it is not good for much, unless it 
be the noble lord’s intention to conteijd* not only 
that we ought to behave with steadiness and 
courage in time of actual danger, but that it is 
expedient to c,reate dangers, and to place our- 
selves in situations of peril, purely for the sake of 
exhibiting our magnanimity. Such would be the 
failure of the noble lord’s argument, even if applied 
to the question as he has argued it, of commencing 
this system in time of war ; but the object of the 
amendment being, as has been stated, to suspend 
the operation of the system during future wars, it 
would be difficult to make' out any claim of mag- 
nanimity on our part for inflicting' «ou posterity 
*e'viis”#la?h we do not encounter ourselves. What 
objection can re*asonably be offered- to this amend- 
jment, we 'are yet *to learq. ’.To the principle " 
of it tlie right honourable* gentleman (Mr. 
Windham) has subscribed, when he admiCleST^n 
extension of three years’ service^in the case of 
discharges becoming claimable during AVat>«.This 
admission is of itself sufficient to acknowledge 
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,tlie necessity, but it is not sufficient to’ remedy it. 
On the otfier hand, it breaks in upon the certainty 
and definiteness in the term of service, which the * 
right honourablo gentleman has urged as the main 
advantage of his whole system ; it breaks in upon 
it sufficiently to destroy the inducement arising 
from it,, at the same time that it does not meet 
the evil, .the apprehension of which alone can 
justify any such infraction. Quitting, however, 
tJie narrower ground of the amendment imme- 
diately before us, the noble lord has gone into 
the more general topics upon the subject of the 
bill, but I think, without being fortunate enough 
to supply that degree of argument and conviction 
which has been so much desiderated from the 
other side of the IIou.sjd. One point, however, 
he has entirely omitted, upon wjjich it would 
have been particularly desirable, and from that 
noble lord it might perhaps have been reasonably 
expected, that we should derive some information, 

I mean the question of expence. The right honour- 
able gentlenyin, the author of the bill, expressed, 
on ff former night, a wish that he had found Leisure., 
to look over thc^ calculations: a wish in'which the 
Ifouse and the country may have good reason to join. 
My honourable and learned friend ne^r niXT^nff . 

' "Perceval) and my noble friend (Lord Castlereagh,) 
upon this acknowledgment, that Ministers had not 
turne/J,Jfh3ir attention to the subject, ventured to 
suggest with all becoming dei(erence, such rouglmnd 
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imperfect dstimates on this head as the few data in., 
possession of the House, and the unenlightened 
diligence of men out of office could furnish. But 
these suggestions were so ill received, so confi- 
dently scouted, as full of error and exaggeration, 
that it became Impossible not to suppose, that 
though the right honourable gentlcmaiy.. whose 
immediate business it was to bring in th^bill, had 
not had leisure to look into this material part of 
it, some other of His Majesty’s Ministers had 
thought it their duty to take the task off his 
hands ; and when the (Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer rose, .it was natural to look to him for infor- 
mation upon a subject not wliolly unconnected 
with his department. Upon this subject, however, 
the noble lord has not said one word ; and the 
House is now. called upon to j)a%s a bill which 
obviously and notoriously entails a vast cxpence 
upon the country, without any official estimate, 
without any ministerial statement, wthout the 
smallest information by which to form a calcu- 
lation, or even a conjecture as to-^he amount of 
which they are' imposing. All that we 
know is, that ,€330,(500 a-year (fojr of so much wc 
have an estimate) is a part only, and a small pait“ 
or tiie whole amount. With*- respect to the re- 
mainder, the only intelligence that we have been 
able to obtain is, that the expcnce will not be 
great as it was estimated by my nelal n fr iend, 
namely, about two niillions a-year. 
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» . There 'ig another main objection to the whole of 
tliis plan, which the right honourable gentleman 
who introduced it has never condescended to 
answer, but which the noble lord and others who 
preceded him in this debate, have this night at- 
tempted to remove. I refer to the diffieulties 
attendiilg tlve colonial service. The noble lord 
instances the practice of the East- India Company, 
who engaged tlieir recruits for limited service (a 
term of fi\*e .years), and who, as the noble lord 
avers, never in any instance broke faith with them 
in India, and suffered no inconvenience from ad- 
hering to their engagements. I widnof enter into 
the tjueslion of good faith ; the testimony on that 
point is certainly not unanimous. It is sufficient to 
remark that, wliether from feeling any inconveni- 
ence or not, the? East-lndia Compafty have some 
years since, at the suggestion of Lord Cornwallis, 
wholly aba.ndoned that mode of enlistment ; that 
there remains, I believe, but. one battalion whose 
service is u]iou lhat tcinure; and that with the 
exception of <Iiat battalion,’ all the troops now 
.serving in the East Indies , arc cnliste,<i ' rdr ’ an 
indelinite term. ‘It maybe added, £hat the whole 
of the troops so engaged for limited service nev er 
amounted, at anyone time, to five thousand men ;• 
a very insttfficient precedent for placing the whole 
British army on* that footing, and *a precedent 
which-y.ve ought surely to have some better reason 
to induce us to adopt, than ‘the fact lhat those 
• vojI.;^\it. Q 
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who formerly practised it have now finally abaa* 
doned it. 

Finding little support from the practice of past 
times in the East Indies, the next resource is 
to look for consolation in what futurity is to 
bring about for us in the West. And here, Sir. 
agreeing, as I most cordially do, in the opinions 
and feelings of my honourable friend on'^the bench 
below me (Mr. Wilberforce), respecting the great 
question of the abolition of the Sljjvc' Trade, I 
really cannot help lamenting, and I am sure T say 
it with evciy possible re.spect to him, that his 
W'ishes upon this subject should so far have warped 
his judgment, as to lead him to believe that he 
saw in the speedy abolition of the Slave Trade a 
safe and certain solution of all the difficulties of 
colonial service. The Slave Tradconce abolished, 
my lionourab'e friend tells us, the whole system 
of negro slavery will be so mitigated and inqiroved, 
that the internal defence of the islantls may be 
intrusted in a great measure to their ewn labouring 
population. I can truly .say. Sir, <;hat I would 
not' wi\lh-gly damp my honourable friend’s ardour 
in this great cause, nor would I abate a jot of the 
sanguinencss of his expectafions, if sanguine e-x- 
pcctation were of itself a "security for speedy 
accomplishment. But after twenty* years of 
annually repeated failure, I do il’ot think that ©ne 
can rationally look with so much cbn'fidence to 
immediate, success. » God forbid that this consi- 
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deration should *discourage ray honourable friend^ 
or slacken his exertions for the attainment of his 
object ! but I cannot agree with him in reckoning 
upon that object as already attained, so confi- 
dently as to begin already to anticipate its eonsc- 
jinieaces, still less to consider them as iimuediate 
and available. 1'he \varm heart and eager imagina- 
tion of my honourable friend must have been cruelly 
ira[)osed upon, il' lie has been persuaded to consider 
the abolition, of the Slave Trade as linked with 
the incasure mivv before the I fouse ; and tiiough 
1 .should be glad to account, from so amiable a 
inotive, for the support whicli he has ‘(otlierwisc 
I think unaccountably) given it, f am afraid that 
it is l)ut too easy at once to suln ert and destroy 
the very foundation of tiic supposed connection 
bel.weeu tiie t\fo measures, by slidwiug him that 
thisclause for limitation of service is preci.sely that 
which wouhl make tlic u.se of a negro force, to any 
considerable extent, unavailable : even if by the 
abolition of tjic !i>iavc Trade and the consequent 
amelioration "of the sit,uatK)n of the negroes, it 
should have become in othgr respects .sale and 
desirable so to •employ them. Nay, I am much 
mistaken if this alteVafion of tfie term of service 
does not strike at the root of the establishment of 
black coiYS, even as far gs they at present exist. 
It "certainly woufd do so if the negroes were in that 
state-©f itnprovement whioh my honourable friend 
anticipEites. I request my .bonourabie friend to 
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look at the clause in which the Dath to, be taken 
by all sohlicrs is prescribed ; he will see that there 
is no exception or cpialification whatever ; and he 
will see a negro enlisted under this Mutiny Act 
could claim his discharge at the end of seven years. 

Now, whatever confidence my honourable . 
friend may have in the dispositions .thato arc to 
grow out of their improved situation hereafter, I 
do not ap])rehend that it can be even his project 
to fill the islands with disbanded ^negroes, who 
liave been seven years practising the use of arms. 
Possibly this ditficulty may not apply to the 
present moment, when the corps are composed of 
purchased slaves, and, in a great measure, T am 
afraid, of slaves recently imported from Africa ; 
but if ever the moment arrives which my honour- 
able friend so* fondly anticipates, ^.'hcn the. negro 
will have become enough of a citizen to be (in 
his appi’chcnsion) safely trusted as a soldier, this 
improved condition, combined with thi?» improved 
Mutiny Act, must necessarily lead tp the conse- 
quences which I have mentioned, *«^But after all, 
'cari'ahy’^tbing be mpre wild and visionary than to 
refer us to the distant and doubtfijl consequences 
fisf-.thfi success of a measure which has failed Sfbr 
twenty years, for the only solution w'hich Minis- 
ters, after all their deliberation, are at last pre- 
pared to giveoof a difficulty of thdir own creating? 
Better almost would it have been fo liava., con- 
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meaning, and therefore unanswerable, assertion 
of the right honourable gentleman on a former 
night, that he had no doubt something would 
be discovered to remedy the inconvenience, 
though he did not pretend to be the person to 
discover it ! Such and so insufficient being the 
answe#s which are at last provided for the ob- 
jections which have been urged agaist the mea- 
sure in this stage, the noble lord indulges him- 
self in a.triumph over other supposed objections, 
which, because they have not been rc-stated this 
night, he tliinks himself at liberty to consider as 
altogether abandoned. “ We l),cai” no more,” 
savs the noble lord, “of the alarm which was 
taken early in this discussion, and which was 
attempted to be spread throughout the country 
of tl^c top gi’eat military force ^fhich was to be 
put at the disposal of the Crown, to the danger 
of the liberties of the country; this doctrine has 
now given place to another of a different sort, 
and wholly, inc<5nsistent with it; we arc now told 
of the encnwchment ujiou" the prerogative of that 
Crown whose extended power before,,was to fib 
us with apprelx:nsion.'’-— Begging‘*the noble lord’s 
pEirdoh, there is .fio, such inconsisteifey in these 
arguments as he is pleased to impute to then) ; 

nor is'dhat one of them which has not been 

» 

stated to-nighf, therefore to be ,cousidered as 
abajidoned! It has not been stated to-night, 
simply because, it does not apply to the parti- 
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cular point now under discussion.- It wf\s urged 
at the outset of tliese discussions as applying to 
the general scope and tendency of the right 
lionourable gentleman’s whole plan, of which the 
measure now before us is a part : of which plan, 
considered as a whole, the tendencv was argued, 
and I think demonstrated, to be the discourage- 
ment and destruction of all those species of mili- 
tary force, which it has been tlie practice and 
the policy of this country to employ, for home- 
defence ; and to whicli, consistently .with the spirit 
of the constitution, its internal defence may best 
be intrusted. ..It was urged, and I think un- 
answerably, that the tendency of the right 
honourable geutleman’s plan (if not its avowed 
object) was to discourago tlie vohuitcers ; to un- 
dermine, and fnally overturn tluy inihtia esta- 
blishments ; to abolish and })roscvibo every mode 
of raising from the bosom of the country any sort 
of force, which Parliament has hitherto been in 
the habit of rai.sing ; and ii was contended that 
the inevitable consequence (as it wasi the undis- 
guised dcsbie) of the projector of this plan, was 
to raise and maintain a huge unbalanced I'cgular 
arn»y- If attirraed (and„can the noblh lor^T 
de.ny it ?) that against such an army no free 
state had long maintained its freedom.; 'and it 
was contended, not that our military exertions 
ought therefore to be less, but that dtir military 
force ought to continue to preserve that cli^ac- 
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tpr of variety, \yhich is so odious in Ihe eyes of 
the right honourable gentleman, but which it 
cannot lose without a departure from the j^ractice 
and the principles of the constitution. In this 
general objection to the right honourable gen- 
tleman’s whole theory of military improvement 
(w^hiol), I ani not sorry to have an opportunity of 
re-stating and re-affirming), what is there incon- 
sistent with the objection stated to this particular 
measure,, that it takes the management of the 
King’s army‘out of the hands of the King; be- 
cause we feel a jealousy and apprehension of the 
project of having nothing but a regular army in 
the country, does it therefore follow, that v/c are 
not to disapprove of innovations, as dangerous as 
unnecessary, in the constitution of that army? I 
• would leayc the King’s authority pver the regular 
army entire as 1 find it; but 1 would not trust 
the w'liole defence of the country, internal as well 
as external, to that army alone. Is there any- 
thing contradictory in. this statement ? Leave us 
our constitylional hirce, uud tliere is no danger 
frdln the regular army. But it is a poor devicf* 
first to break <jown every oflier force upon which 
tiiS country has relied, and* to whioh the con- 
stitution is partial, and then to think we can 
remedy^the inconvenience by taking the govern- 
ment of the Begular army into our own hands. 
Eg^ually unfounded is that part of the noble lord’s 
statement in which he inrputes as an inconsis- 
thfi^.-,and absurdity to^ those who* have agreed 
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with him, with his right hoi^onrabli? frienij, 
and with all mankind, in the necessity of keep- 
ing up, under the present cii’cumstanccs of the 
world, large military establishments, that they 
now complain of the vast drain and demand upon 
the population of the country ; and that after_ 
concurring in the wish that the country^ should 
be militarized as much as possible, they now 
oppose the means best calculated to produce that 
effect. The whole of this statement , proceeds 
upon a mistake of one argument, and an assump- 
tion of another. I never heard it stated, I am 
sure I never stated it, as a matter of complaint, 
or even of regret, that there was so large a drain 
and demand for military service upon the popu- 
lation of the country. J have stated it, and I 
have heard it s.tatcd, as a matter of fact; and as- 
affording a sufficient answer to those wlio, be- 
cause the regular army could not be augmented 
on the sudden to the proportion which they re- 
present as necessary, have thoiight themselves 
therefore entitled to despond as to the military 
-means, or to discourage the military spirit of 
the country. And as to opposing, the measures 
by which those military means.were to be coh- 
cerfed, 'hnd that military spirit to be encouraged 
and extended, the justice of that ira.nutation" 
depends upon, the assumption of^the fact, that 
the measures, devised by the right riionour^ble 
gentleman, are in truth the best calculated for 
that purpose, and upon the further assuipj^tion 
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of our atknowleKlgmcnt that tliey are so. We 
acknowledge no such thing : we oppose the right 
honourable gentleman’s plans, because we think 
them not the best calculated for this purpose ; 
because we differ from him, as to his opinion that 
all the other military establishments of the coun- 
try would jjc wisely and cheaply sacrificed to 
procure a comparatively small numerical increase 
of the regular army ; because we think directly 
the contrary ; because, desirable as the augmen- 
tation, to any amount you please, of the regu- 
lar army may be, we would rather accpiiesce in 
that augmentation being more limited or more 
slow, thfTn sacrifice at once all the other military 
establishments of the country for the purpose of 
hastening and extending it. In this difference 
of o}mnoii, I will admit for a nuwnent that the 
right honourable gentleman may be right, and 
we wrong; l)ut it recpiircs arguments, and better 
than any 1 have yet heard, to prove us so ; and 
till that has^ bedn proved, it cannot be asserted 
with truth, *fhat we are •wilfully opposing that 
which we have acknowledged to be best calcu- 
lated to obtain /)ur object. * » 

'j'liKh this. Sir, /leads me unavoidably to the 
recollection of the opinions expressed' on^a 
former Ijight by the right honourable gentle- 
man opposite* me (Mr. Fox), respecting the 
general state of our regular for^, and the 
expediency and necessity^ of maintaining *and 
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extending 'it as much as possible : ^ Opinions, 
which, coming from a person of bis pre-emi- 
nence both in talents and situation ; from one 
whom it is impossible to consider as any other 
than the leading Minister of the country, could not 
but excite the most serious attention and solicitude.^ 
I am ready to allow, that with mucli, pidecd with 
most, of what the right honourable gentleman 
has said on that occasion, 1 cordially agree ; 
indeed upon much of it there could be, no differ- 
ence of opinion. He told us that with an exten- 
sive and efficient regular army, an army not only 
in as perfect a state of discipline and military 
spirit as lie admits our present army to be, but 
augmented to such an extent as to bear nearly 
the same jiroportiou to the armies of the other 
powers of Eurape, and particularly, of France, as 
subsisted between our army and theirs in those 
periods of our militai’y history to which we refer 
with most cxidtation, the wars of King AYilliam 
and Queen Anne; he told- us tliat, with such an 
army, he would engage to maintain' the interests 
-and honour of the country ; that with such an 
army, he would couiimie to vindicate our rank 
among the- nations of the work!. Andhe adCmd 
most jifstly, and if with justice, I need not say, 
with that commanding eloquence with which he 
is always able to enforce any proposition (but 
which was perhaps hardly necessaryffo enforce 
this," in which there is so general a concurrence) 
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tliat it wafs by mtnntaining our rank among nations, 
and our connection with the other nations of 
Europe alone, and not by any fanciful and selfish 
system of separate interest and insulated policy, 
that we could ultimately hope to maintain even 
our own independent existence. All this, Sir, I 
heaVd with, admiration, and still recollect with 
satisfaction. But that which was wanting to 
complete my satisfaction, that which I still feel 
to be wanting, and which I wish 1 could hear the 
right honourable genticnum tliis night supply, 
is the other alternative. “ (Jive me a great 
army,” says the right honourable gentleman, 
“sncii as 1 describe and require, and I will 
answer for the honour, and interests of the 
country.” Ibit how, if y.fter all our endeavours, 
if after reporting to every praetlsable plan for 
increasing the regular army, — bow if it should 
so happen, that physical causes, that the insur- 
mountable* difticultics arising from a limited j)opu- 
lation, combined with the demands of otlier con- 
current andindis[)ensable services, should prevent 
us IVoin gratifying the right honourable gen- 
tleman with an army to llic extent and 
araoCmffvyhich be,veguircs? *Howai2 \ve thent- 
to understand. the ‘right honourable gentlema^? 
Are we;„tlien to understand his pledge as re- 
tKacted ? Are»we to understand that the right 
honourable gentleman puts wholly oj^ of the ac- 
count, in the estimate of our relative strength*and 
pcAv-es as compared with those of the enemy, all 
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those circumstances in which r our superiority « 
is not only unrivalled, but unquestioned ; and 
despairs of the safety of the country, unless we 
can acquire a similar superiority also, in respect 
to that species of power which the physical means 
of our enemy enable them to maintain upon 
scale which it is impossible for us to equalt? If in- 
deed the rirf'ht honourable sentleman had been 
applying his argument to that system of insular 
policy wdrich he very properly abjures, ..and con- 
fining his views, as he very properly disdained to 
do, to the mere question of domestic security, I 
admit that the argument would be a sound one ; 
undoubtedly no nation can be great or icspeeted 
abroad, which is not confident of its safety at 
home ; but of this there is now I trust no question.' 
I trust that thq sufficiency of our nreans, and pro- 
vision for home defence, is no longer matter of 
anxiety. Nor did the right honourable gentle- 
man, to do him justice, consider i4 in that 
point of view. But if .tlie right honourable 
iientleraan meant to savx that unless we. with 
our fourteen or fifteen millions of population 
can, after prv>-7iding amply for ourdiome defence ; 
after mautting a navy such as the world ne^ tr “saw 
before ; after garrisoning all our distant colonial 
posse.ssions, — maintaining at the same time the 
manufactures and industry of the, country; if he 
means that, unless under all those circumstances, 
and. after all these deductions, we can furnish 
invading and conquering armies, capable of eqrtal- 
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Ikig those, 'whicli-the undivided efforts of the enemy 
have raised from a population more than double in 
number ; that unless we can do this, we must be 
content to abdicate our station, and sacrifice our 
honour; if this be the right honourable gentle- 
man’s meaning, I confess I do not know how suffi- 
ciently to express my regret at hearing such senti- 
ments from the mouth of a British Minister at a 
moment like the present. I regret it the more, be- 
cause these sentiments agree too much with those 
which the whole French school of politicians have 
for the last ten years been labouring to inculcate. 
The notion that territory and population form the 
only t\Tn legitimate bases of national power ; 
that it is upon them alone that a nation can 
either establish its owij intrinsic merit, or found 
a claim topespcct and influence a;nong its neigh- 
bours ; this notion it has undoubtedly suited the 
views of France to jiropagate ; but 1 do not think 
that it is becoming or safe for the Government of 
this country to adopt it. If this notion be true, 
and is reegved by us asv true, the contest is at 
an' end : — France is universally predominant, and 
we must bound our wishes to -htrthble safety. 
But ‘u\ jis I contend (and a>? I hope .1 should^^o* 
the right henoiLrable gentleman injustice if I did 
not beheve him to be ready to contend with nie), 
Jthe power of this country is not the less firm, nor 
its means -of exertion the less eilectual, nor its 
cTaim to the high rank which it has Tiitherto held. 
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the less legitimate, because they* are fo, Uncled on 
other bases than the mere extent of its soil and 
the number of its inhabitants ; if its naval pre- 
eminence, if its commercial enterprize, if its in- 
dustry and wealth are allowed to wcigli any tiling 
in the scale, I must protest against the doctrine, 
which goes to invalidate all these titles, ‘and to 
place the question of its greatness upon the single 
point of the recruitment of its regular army. But 
even if we could admit the argument tv' bo true, 
with what fairness is it applied to the discussions 
upon the bill now before us ? VV^e wlio disagree 
with the right, honourable gentleman in consider- 
ing the regular army as the single vital pfinciplc 
of our existence as a nation, do yet agree with 
him as to the importance, the exj)edicney, and 
the necessity of augmenting the regub*; arjny as 
much as possible : and if we oppose this measure, 
which the right honourable gentleman thinks not 
only the best, Init the only one that Can be re- 
sorted to for that purpose; it is tiot because we 
undervalue his object, But because rve doubt of 
the efiicacy of his means. 

It remains rrnly to consider the nature of those 
stfppo^eti' advantages belonging to this p’^S'ure, 
upon which its advocates so cbr.^’deatly rely for 
the improvement and increase of the armj^ The 
noble lord (Lord H. Petty) says, that desertions 
will be altogether done ^way by the limitation of 
the term of .service. 1 . answer from the fact, that 
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b>y far tliQ greater part of the desertions now are 
from new levies, and from limited service. The 
right honourable gentleman has argued (and many 
gentlemen, both on this and on a former night, 
have dwelt upon that argument with great fond- 
ness), that there is something in this measure cal- 
cufatcc> toschange greatly for the better the cha- 
racter of the Ilritisli army. I had never heard 
before that the character of the British army 
required to be changed. I had thought that in 
every quality tliat constitutes a soldier, in bra- 
very, in discipline, in enterprize, and in patience 
under jirivations, the British army, had already 
acquircaT a cliaracter such as no service in 
Europe could surpass. It is admitted on all 
hands that such i,s the., character of the pre.sent 
army.' bn^v it vis imagined, I know not on what 
ground, either tb.at in all those particulars there is 
a necessity for improvement, or that those who are 
henceforth to be enlisted would degenerate from 
the example of tlieir fellows, unless some addi- 
tional stimwius were applied to them. 

A learned lord, whom we have heard this night 
for the second time in this House-(fIie Lord Ad- 
vocate**? Scotlaijd)j and whom, I am sure, we 
.shall alwayV^'^mr Vvith pleasure, has endeavoqred 
to illustrate this point by a transaction in his own 
country, respecting the colliers an^ miners, whose 
condition was changed ^ome years^sigo from that 
of servitude for life to voluntary labour. Many 
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persons, he says, were alarmed ' at thp trial ftf 
this experiment ; and thought that if the chains 
of these poor people were broken, and they were 
suffered to emerge from the bowels of tlic earth, 
with liberty to return there or not as they pleased, 
none of them w'ould in fact return, and that the _ 
coal-pits and the mines would remaiu^un wrought 
for the future. This gloomy expectation, how- 
ever, was disappointed: the emancipated eollicr.s 
and miners returned, not only by free .choice to 
the labour from w'hich they ha<l beeh set free, but 
with added industry and increased good-will to 
their employers. Does not the learned lord |)cr- 
ceive, that this fact, however interesting a his- 
tory (which I willingly admit it to be), yet halts 
a little as a comparison ? The boon bcstowetl 
upon the colliers and miners w'asi, if. 1 mjstake 
him not, for their own immediate use and enjoy- 
ment : but if had it been resolved only that all 
future colliers and miners should enJoy‘>these im- 
munities and privileges, but that the existing 
generation should go on upon the old system of 
indefinite servitude,- does he think there would 
have been 'aV^ji thing in that arrangement to 
gratitude, to stimulate the indaMry, 
and to improve the character O'? jlhc!, present col- 
lier and miner? The learned lord, however, 
vouches for his countrymen in general, that this 
alteration in the term of service w»jll operate 
upon* their feelings to such a degree, that bounty 
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will no logger be necessary to induce enlistment. 

1 receive with all possible readiness, and give 
implicit credit to whatever the learned lord 
affirms in favour of a country to which J. bear so 
high a respect, and of which he himself is so 
bright an ornament. But will the learned lord 
allow me t» remind him that this, though admira- 
ble in itself, appears to clash a little with another 
character which ho gave of his countrymen upon 
a recent occaf^i on ? In the debate upon the repeal 
of the Defence *B ill, the learned lord told us that 
nothing could be more absurd than to expect to 
get men in Scotland for a less bounty than had 
hithci tCTuticn given. “ My countrymen,” said he, 
area sagacious people,” and itwas presently seen, 
that for the reduced bdunty of twelve guineas, 
not a i.raiPvt)ul?l be obtained. Now he tells us 
that his countrymen are a patriotic ])eople ; and 
that for a limited service they will engage without 
any bounty at all. But the other was limited 
service too ; ^and* therefore, though I do not ques- 
tion either tfee sagacity, or 'the patriotism of the 
learned lord’s countrymen, yet, while I cannot 
help regrettingjthat their patMotisnr'^s 
in to ccilve^t their^agacity in the former instance, 
1 cannot hefp ajppreliending that their sagacity 
may pos^Sibly interfere with the exercise of their 
patriotism in tke prcscnt”instance.» My honour- 
able friend below me (Mr.^Wilberforce), has taken 
tins matter upon a yet higher ton^, and lias 

fon. II. " K 
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poured forth abundant eloquence upoi\ the topic 
of the union of character between the soldiers 
and citizens ; of the incompatibility of indefinite 
military service with a free civil constitution ; and 
of the necessity of making the soldiers partakers 
as far as possible, and at all events reversionary 
heirs of that liberty which they are employed to 
defend. My honourable friend has told us, that 
all history exhibits the important truth, that the 
armies of free countries have uniformly been vic- 
torioiLs ; that they have been so, because the 
armies themselves have been free. The theory is 
so beautiful^ that we cannot but lament that it 
should want the recommendation of Tiuth. I 
forget who it is that says, that men read history 
with such ditferent eyes,' and retain such different 
impressions of it, that you wouhl hii’iJiy Vhink it 
possible that they could have been reading the 
same thing. For my part, when T endeavour to 
recollect the most splendid and striking examples 
of conquest and military ’glory bf the ancient or 
the modern world, I find it difficult U' prevent the 
names of Philip of Macedon and of his son,' ‘the 
""""C .Jul?il.s Caesar, the name of the King of 
Prussia, and still more that of. Buonaeitfte, from 
pccurring to me; and I find* myself at a loss to 
attribute any part of their successes to the enthu- 
siasm of liberty, or to the energy of a constitu- 
tional spirit. I am far .from wishing“’to disparage 
the suggestions of my honourable friend, but I 
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am anxioiis that a serious and most important 
question should be placed in its true light, and 
stripped of the glare of popular fallacy. But if 
I am able to hear this argument with compla- 
cency, at the same time that I deny its force, I 
cannot suppress my astonishment and admiration 
at the "paflent silence of the right honourable 
secretary (Mr. Windham). The right honourable 
gentleman has heard, not to-night only, but on 
former nights, >such doctrines respecting the mix- 
ture of the niilitary and civil character, as I 
should have thought would have made him start 
from liis scat to vindicate the very* first princi- 
ples oThis* system. If there were one thing which 
he laboured more than anotlior in that memo- 
rable speech, in which he poured forth his whole 
.soul, tfie accumulation of many years’ medita- 
tion upon these subjects, it was the distinctness 
and inviol;ible separation of the soldier from the 
citizen. The soldier he described as utterly se- 
gregated and set apart from the population in 
which he liv\^d ; as be\6nging to a world of his 
own, and not looking beyo^nd the Ijijiits of it ; 
cxewnt from toiling for his ot\n suSsistev?C:eT’"b«st' 
devoting l^abits of life, to discipline, 

and law.s, and institutions of peculiar strictness 
and severity, neither partjdting in the solicitudes, 
ndr enjoying tK? immunities of civif life. So far 
from proposing to approximate the solijier to the 
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citizen, he thought (as the House well remembers') 
that the occasional assumption of the military 
title, and the military garb, by the volunteers, 
who were still irreti'ievably citizens, had affected 
the soldiers’ cliaracter with a contamination which 
it would be difficult to remove. And yet the 
right honouralilc gentleman has nov\', for two 
nights, sat bj?^ and heard his measure supported, 
on the ground that it tends distinctly and directly 
to produce the very effect whidi he has so 
strenuously disclaimed and deprecated. Ife heard 
on a former night an honourable and distinguished 
member frbrri {reland (Mr. Grattan) descant in a 
strain of learned and splendid (Icclamation oh the 
necessary union of the two characters, which he 
wishes to keep asunder. lie heard the same 
night tlic honourable and learned genflem'an near 
him (the Solicitor General) deduce from the 
works of Mr. Justice Blackstonc an argument, 
that the separation of flic soldiery from the mass 
of His Majesty’s subjects, was wholly incom- 
patible with our free conlstitution. He has heard 
the same jj^urnent to-night from the noble lord 
near hliii (Lord H. Petty), from the leariied lord 
(the l^ord Advocate), and fitmi honourable 
friend (Mr. Wilberforce). lie has heard it as- 
serted as the main principle and chief praise of 
his measure,' that it promotes and secures this 
contaminating union ; and, to my astonishment. 
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}>e has accepted in silence the panegyrics which 
his feelings must have disavowed. 1 can excuse 
him for havijig disdained to answer the attacks 
of his opponents, but I, am surprised that he 
should not have vindicated himself from the sup- 
port of his friends. 

Upon the whole, Sir, nothing has been tirged 
in the debate of this night to change the opinion 
which 1 had formed upon this measure. The ad- 
vantages Treld^ out from it still appear to me to bo 
visionary and • theoretical ; the practical incon- 
veniences and dangers manifest and imdenied ; 
the remedies of those dangers uncertajn and pro- 
caritmsT’ ..md, by the avowal of the very author of 
the measure, rather to be hoped for than confi- , 
dcntly expected. The* stake put to hazard is 
nothing -feSS than the whole regular army, that 
army upon which (exclusively, as the right 
honourable gentlemen contend) the security of 
the empire is to rest. And all this at a moment 
like the present?! The Bill, I am afraid, is gone 
too far to {j^mit of opposition in the whole, or 
iitlcndment in many pslrts. *One part only of one 
langer, it is yet in our power to^g^ard against, 
riie afiigndment .proposed 'by my honourable 
riend affords 'lis this* opportunity. It is the last 
Avicf at which we can catch before we are preci- 
iitated into the danghr which awaits us. It 
s too late icA- the House to decide against mea- 
iures which hazard the army altogether ; but.it is 
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yet in their power to take a security for its being* 
kept together, at least in time of war. 

The House divitlcd, when there appeared 
For the Amendment 103 
Against it - 195 

Majority against it 92 

^riie Bill was then passed. 


THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS’ SPEECH- 
^ DECEMBER 19ih, 1806. 


TiiJC 15th of D.ecember was the day appopued^ for the 

meeting of the New Parliament, which Avas opened by 

commission. On the U)th the Lord Chancellor and other 

commissioners attended in the House of LoiHs. The 

royal commission was tlien read, authprizing the Peers 

therein named to open the Parliament. Avler which the 

* . . ♦ , 

Lord Chancellor, by coirfmand cf Ills Majesty, delivered, a 
speech to bothjjouses. , 

The"^ Si'eaker, on his return to the House of Q'Jiniohs, 
reported, that the House had been ut, riib^I-Iodse of Peers, 
at tlie desire of the Lords Commissioners, appointed under 
the great seal, for opening ar-d bolding this present Par- 
liament ; and that the Lord High Chancellor^ being one of 
the savi commissidners, made a s}.>ccch to both Houses of 
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Rirlianientj^of which, to prcvcMit mistakes, he had ‘obtained 
a copy. lie ilien proceeded to read the spee(‘h. After the 
Speaker liad linislied reading it, 

The Honour A iiLE William Lamh (son of Lord Vis- 
count jMelhouriie) moved the following* address, which was 
an eqljo of the sentiments contained in the Lords Coinnus- 
sioncrs’ {i?[)e«ich ; — ' 

That an humble address be presented to His Majesty, to 
return His Majesty llio thanks of this House, for llie most 
gracious sjx'CVli ^ hich the J.ords (Commissioners have read 
to us by His Majesty’s command; to assure His Majesty, 
that his i'aitliful (.Commons embrace, with tlie utmost satis- 
faction, the first opportunity of humbly te^itifying to His 
MajeStJ^'Inc^he seiitijnents of duty and attaclimcnt to His 
Majesty’s person and government, and of zeal for thei- 
lionour of his crown, and ilie interests of his dominions, 
wdiich wirn^inilormly direct all their prot:cc‘dings. To offer 
to His Majesty our humble tlianks for having directed to be 
laid l)cfor(i us copies of the ])apcrs Avbicli have bi'en ex- 
changed in the course of the l;tte negociation witli France, 
which we will^not fail to take into our most serious conside- 
ration. To c:?J[iress to His Majesty^our firm conviction, that 
a general and permanent tranquillity can only be established 
on terms consistoit with the fionour *of^ Flis^, Majesfy’s 
crown, int^flsts of his loyal people, and with that 

inviolable good faith towards His Majesty’s allies, by which 
the conckict of thi.s country has always been distinguished. 
That we de^^^and sincerely regret, tl^at His Majesty’s 
iaenevolent endeavours to obtain this desirable end should 
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have been disappointed, and that, in the same moment, 
fresh war should have been kindled in Europe, the progress 
of which has been attended with the most calamitous 
events. That we learn, with regret, that no adequate 
satisfaction had been offered to His Majesty by Prussia for 
those aggressions which had placed the two countries in a 
state of mutual hostility ; but that we since, rely* applaud 
His JMajesty’s generous resolution to adopt such measures as 
might bo best calculated to unite tlie councils and interests 
of the two PowxTS against the common eneniyt That we 
observe, witli sincere pleasure, that, in idie midst of tlie 
disastrous events which have followed, and under the most 
trying circiuq.stanees, the good faith of His Majesty’s 
allies lias remained unshaken; that the conckstt the 
King of Sweden has been distinguished by the most 
honourable firiuness; and that' ihc ha])piest union continues 
to subsist between His Majesty and theEmpe^xir oMlussia, 
That we trust these reciprocal proofs of good faith will 
have the ha])py effect of strengthening and conlirming an 
alliance which affords the best remaining hoj)c of safety for 
the continent of Europe, Thai, wliilst we acknowledge 
with gratitude, the gracioits expressions of ^ioncern with 
wliich Ills Majesty obseiwcs the necessity of adding to tfie 
})ublic^|2yrlliensr at.d sincerely partake in the same scrjtL 
ment, we humbly beg leave to assure Its Majc'^y, tliat we 
will, upon all occasions, carefully keep in view the wishes 

which His Majesty’s paternal goodness has indiuvid His 

«• 

Majesty to express, of combining all pradtii'^ble economy’ 
with tliosc efforts winch it is iv'cessary to make against the. 
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formidable and increasing power of llie ciunny- That we 
are impressed with tlie deepest sorrow at tfie long series of 
misfortune which has afflicted the continent of Europe, and 
wliicli could not fail to affect, in some degree, many impor- 
tant interests of this country ; but that we observe, with the 
' that the great sources of our national pros- 

perity hiive* remained unimpaired. That we foci the 
utmost confidence, that, under every difficulty. His Majesty 
will still liavc the satisfaction of witnessing an increasing 
energy and (irmnpson the part of his people; and that the 
valour and discljdinc of His Majesty ‘‘s fleets and armies will 
continue to be displayed with the same undiniinished lustre 
which has <listinguished them during tlio wliole of the 
p rose nf con t ?s t . That, witlj these advantages, and witli an 
luiinblo but (inn reliance on th.e protection and su})port of 
Divine Providence, we are pre))arcd to meet all the exigen- 
cics of the present crisis, and to second, to the utmost of 
our power, the paternal efforts of His Majesty, to secure 
The honoiu; and independence of the liritisli crown, and 
the prosperity and freedom of his brave and affectionate 
people. ♦ 

Mm. John seconded the<address. 

%M. Canninc;* declared that he never rose with more 
lively sensations ©f anxiety than op tlie preseiit occasion, 

both because^* bo unparalltdcd importance of the 

% 

crisis, and the duty which bound him, in common with 

« 

every mnnber of the House,, and every subject of the 
rc*alm, to st^'Tiis real opinion of the* situation of our 
affairs, and of the best iiieafls which retsaiflpd for jheir 
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extrication from the peril in which they were involve<^. 
Hut in doing this, the greatest difficulty was to avoid that 
which, above all other things, he was most solicitous to 
avoid ; namely, to apjicar to damp the spirits of the country 
at a period wlicn it was so necessary tliat firmness and con- 
fidence should prevail. He begged, therefore, tlia^ th'e 
House ^vould be candid enough to believe Inift, when he 
declared, that ho entertained a perfect and sincere con- 
fidence — a confidence founded not on rashness, but on the 
most mature reflection — a confidence fouiKjed on the expe- 
rience of tlie y)ast, on the review of the present, and on the 
anticipation of the future — that there existed in this country 
resources amply sufficient to meet and brave all tlic difficult 
struggles, and to avert all the impending daliger's with 
which we could possibly be tbreatened. He trusted, that 
all wfliich it might be necessary for him to say in the course 
of the observations which he should take the liberty of sub- 
mitting to the House, miglu be considered with a reference 
to this <leclaration. Hut, with whatever confidcoMce he felt 
himself justified in looking to the resources of the country, 
he also felt how incumbent it was on him, and on the 

i. 

House, to look seriously* to the {situation of iHt? country ; to 
examine, to dejiberate, and to determine, whether all that 

'I 

had passed* in the conduct of the state iiad been , without 
error, or whetlier some reflections on»Vhat had been done, 
might not have a favourable influence on what was still to 
do. Assuredly it was in tlie power of any man,* who had 
turned bis attention more particularly to affairs, 

even .of such-air humble individual as himself, to thro v 
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Alt suggestions to Government without the sliglitest inten» 
tion of thwarting it, or without the most remote feeling to 
the members of which it was composed. For many of 
those members he professed to entertain the liighest con- 
sideration. Were it possible tliat it slioiild enter into the 
"TTftJtgw^tion of any man, at such a crisis as the present, to 
set hiinscli tS a perverse opposition to Govennnent, he must 
be thouglit not only insensible to public aHairs as they then 
stood, but to all that had passed under a late administration ; 

• ^ I 

the lustory of tlje llftccn last years of which, sufficiently 
shewed that was not the course of opposition that ought to 
be pursued, or tliat wms likely to produce beneficial eUects ; 
he alluded to the conduct during the last wlir, of the gen- 
tlemST’who Then sat on the bench which be and bis friends 
now occupied. 

IJotli the honourable proposer and the hmiourablc seconder 
of the address (and licre he begged leave to remark the dis- 
tinguished performance at tlie present time, and the flattering 
^proTmise folk the futiu’e, which their speeches aft*ordcd) dwelt 
on the necessity of unanimity. Unquestionably the situation 
of the country Was calculated to produce unanimity. lJut of 
unanimity there were differcat degrees. There was a descrip- 
tion of unanimity which blinded pvery inan> judgment to 
every thing that was wrong, and thus made him tlie passive 
instrument oF any lAiistry. But there was another and a 
silperior species, the professor of which, while he insisted on 
his riirhir to investigate measures, and consider results, 
would yet cordial support to the Governinerit, in. 

sjShe of the errors to which he' would not •allow himsslf to 
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be wilfully bllni]. If at any time this latter course of pvc5-. 
ceecling was justifiable, when the judgment of every man 
who j)ossessed any judgment ought to be exercised, it was 
the present. The situation of the country divided itself 
into two considerations — our relative situation to the worltl, 
and our internal situation. With I'cgard to the 
was impossible that any tiling more just or mbre eloqiient 
could be said upon it, than wliat had been said by the 
Jionourable mover of the address. With regard to the 
latter, it afforded matter for deep meditation. 

A new Parliament had been assembled, and they were now 
for the first time about to review the transactions of an ad- 
ministration, edmposed of men of great talents, who enteretl 
^ upon office not ten niontlis ago, with tliis particular and dis- 
tinct declaration, tliat all those who had preceded them had 
been in the wrong;, that they had clubbed tlje battalion 
that every thing required correction and amendment ; tliat 
nothing was in its place ; that our resources Averc exhausted, 
our credit destroyed, our faith violated, and tli-at we wVre 
unable to maintain our own nink among the nations of 
Europe, much less to assist others in regainhig that wliich 
belonged to them. Wliat followed? At tfie end of ten 
months, these very gentlemen say that the resources of the 
country remain uninipah'cd. Those who* but ten months 
ago, exclaimed that they were in a ’state bf the utmost 
dilapidation, now tell us — not that they have been retrieved, 
not that they have been fc-established — but tliat tliey 
remain unimpaired. That is, that tlicy nevfe' have been 
impaired. It was certainly very satisfactory to every rnsut 
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fhat there ^loukl be even this stale tribute paid to tliose 
wlio had been formerly loaded with ecnsure. But surely it 
would be too niiicli to expect that any man wlio had ever 
regulated Iiis conduct l)y, who had followed the footsteps of, 
or wlio had considered the name of Pitt, as connected with 
and happiness of England, could pass this part of 
llis Maj’(^sf5^’s speech unnotlcod. Amidst the accusations 
that liad been vented against the late administration, those 
against their foreign eonnections wt^re not the least virulent. 
It had been sai^l, that the continent had been lost by the 
con fed eraci es wh i cl i E„gl and had so ill put togetlier. But 
what was the nature of the system that had been substi- 
tuted ? It seemed as if those wIk* bad hsvppened to hear 
tliariTconfeTleracy was a bad thing, had determined to repel 
every ally that might, by opposite conduct, have been at-^ 
tracted to us. 


But of this new system it w’ould be worlli while to trace 
the operation as well as the cause. On tb(r iirst day of the 
•■flPsrsessii^n of a new Parliament, during whose existence 
tin? fate of the Avorld might probably be decidetl, in whosi‘ 

m m ^ ^ 

time a struggle wouldj: in all likelihood, take place, that 
would tcrmftiatc cither yl total* destruction or comjdetc 
safety, such a discussion was assuredly most important and 
most proper. The speech and address which, at such a 
period as the preseftt* )^erc any thing but mere matters of 
form, mi^ht he considered in two distinct views. 1 he iirst 
was a^a mutual pledge between the Sovereign and his 
People. ^j^<^*Tt been |iossible to confiTie the .speech and 
--Siddress to a description of the dangers o£ tlig counter and 
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an enumeration of the best means of deliverance from 
those dangers, he would have been well content that the 
address should have gone up without a whisper of remark. 
But there Avas another view of the subject. The present 
was the constitutional opportunity afforded for both Houses 
of Parliament to express their opinion, not only f 'dVe 
relations of (iovernnient with foreign states, l)iit of the 
relations of Government with the country. Of this he 
begged to be understood that he Avas fully satisfied, 
Avhether, when the official documents should be laid on the 
table, it might or might not ajijiear tliat tliore had been any 
remissness, or Avant of dexterity, or blamcable attention to 
delusive proihfccs, that the cause of ibis country against 
Franco, Avould not admit of the smallest question. The 

' only matter in dispute was not whetlier or not the cause 

< 

AA'as sufficiently strong, but Avhethcr or not llie cause had 
been prosecuted in the best manner and at tlic most projier 
time. If it could be proved (which he did not in the least 
degree mean to insinuate), that the negociationhad Avilfully 
failed, he should be sorry that that circumstance should 
lead to the slightest hesitation in giving the most unquali- 
fied support to the Avar. • In puosecuting his^ consideration 

of the subject,^ he could^ not acquit the late House of 

« 

Commons of an act oJf inconsiderate coniidence. And 
here he must observe, that Avith cver^man in the House, 
he sincerely lamented the absence and loss of ,that great 
man, with Avhom, in politics, *he had so frequentlv cliffered; 
but the memory of which differences ought longer to 
exist... Those who Avcrc in^iabits of private friendshijT 
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witli that great man* might deplore him more feelingly, but 
it was impossible that they could admire more than himself 
his transcendent talents — talents, the strength of which was 
sufficiently evinced by tlie awe and fear which his presence 
inspired in the breasts of his political opponents. Having 
sicitcdrihus much, lie trusted he sliould be acquitted of any 
disrespectiCrl imputation in what he was about to say. In 
order to judge correctly of the situation in which the 
country now found itself, it was necessary to revert to the 
last confederacy. After the dissolution of that confederacy, 
and considering the state in which Prussia and Kussia 
stood, what was the clear and obvious policy of France, 
and wliat was the clear and obvious poli(‘y of England.? 
He m)uid state it fairly. No man could hesitate in saying, 
that unfortunate as that confederacy was, broken and dis- ' 
jointed as it might be, yet were its scattered limbs not 
without life and vigour. It was the clear and obvious 
policy of England to unite those divided parts, and to 
to produce an energetic whole. On tlie other 
hand, it was the clear and obvious policy of Franco to 
effect a compete dismeinljehnent of the confederation, and^ 
if that could not be completely accomplished in reality, at 
least to accomplish it in appearance. Now, what had been 
the conduct of tlie two Powers ? ^ Prussia signed a treaty 
of access to the con f^idcr/icy just previous to its dissolution ; 
£m unequivocal proof of the disposition of the court of 
Berlin, tnanifeslcd still more^ strongly by the declaration 
since publish .vi. Subsequently, howev^T, Prussia was 
jforced into measures which brought upon her the prompt 


* Mr. Fox, 
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resentment of this country. lUit at the time that tht 
House of Conunegas approved of that ivseutmeiit, did they 
know that a negociation was carrying on with France, for 
tlic restoration of that which Prussia had seized? There 
were two distinct questions; If it were simply asked, 
w^ould you go to war for the^ecovery of that indv.‘ji^y 

^ ij'" s 

wrested from you? the answer would be, yeS ;; but if a 
negociation were carrying on to obtain the same object in 
another quarter^ then the war would be superfluous. 
Even w^ere this jirinciple doubtful, yet, ^oupled with the 
certainty tliat it was tlie interest of this country to preserve 
Prussia, to retain lier as an enemy to Franco, and to put 
up with, or oiverlook any conduct that might involve Great 
llritain in a contest with her, it became establisTTed and 
irresistible. The House w'ould see what were the dreadful 
consequences of an original error in this respect; conse- 
quences which were now felt too late. While we were in 
the incongruous situation to which it gave rise, a war 
cominenceil between Prussia and France, vraluniaoiy 
instigated by the demands made by this country, through 
her negociator at Paris. It was true, Hanover was not tlie 
sole cause of this ruptur.e, but'jt was the mani one, as the 
subsequent declaration of Prussia proved. The conduct' 

t 

of Great lirilain io Prussia was therefore thus : Prussia, 
unable to resist the power of Frarv^e,' /Mcroached upon us; 
we had, however, the option to pass over the just cause of 
complaint which we possesjjed in consequence, alid leaye 
untouched the 6nly power in Europe appeared ; 

capable of being the germ of an alliance hostile to tho 
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ambitious views of- Franco. But the c{>nduct of His 
Majesty’s Ministei^ had been the converse of that policy. 
Jiy tlieir conduct, rrussia had been compelled to act with- 
out our advice and assistance, and to plunge into a war, of 
wliich, if our advice could not have prevented it, our 
assibur-rce might liave meliorated the termination. 

• ^ •jy*. 

Ho did not mean to cast the sliglitest impulatioii on the 
diplomatic cliaracter of the noble lord em])loycd by Govern- 
nient on tljis occasion (Lord Morpeth) ; no man was better 
fitted for the both from the qualities of )jis liead and 

heart, and because no man had been a m{)rc constant 
advocate for the justice of ilic cjmisc of tins country : but 
would any man of common reflection say that if the resto- 
ration of nanov<’r were the sole object, it was worth while 
to make war against Prussia^? Tlie Pritisli (Jovernnient 
had continued at^jj^ur with INnissia as loij^g as the Prussian 
resources were unimpaired, and her strength unexhausted ; 
but as soon as there vSeomod the prospect of a war between 
Fmuco ixnfi Prussia, an Ambassador was dispatched to 
Berlin, with, iiistructjons ad;ipted to all possibilities, except 
that which was fnost probable, namely, that war had actually 
commeiiCed ; lor that no provision Ifad been made, an event 
of which the most common inforniation might have siiewn 
the%keliliood. As soon, liowevei*, as Lord Morpeth 
returned, our Goveriftijewt began to perceive ibeir error, 
and to thi>\k. that there was really something like war 
between France and rrussia - fnom the trifling circumstance 
?lih|a.t'lbo Prus“'an^rmy rvas amnlnlateJ ! 'Tiiey then sent a 
fffw, military men to their aid, and when the Prussian 
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monarchy shall be destroyed, they will pcrh^ips send 
army ! When tlie gentlemen opposite to him came into 
])owor, they exclaimed that nothing was more sljabby than 
tlie foreign diplomacy of Great Britain. It was even said, 
that there was not a man at a foreign court capable of 
writing a letter. As it was an undoubted right 
by the good peo])le of this country to canvass the conduct 
of their statesmen, he remembered to have heard it asserted 
in one of these political assemblages, that all our ambassa- 
dors in future were to be Ajuxes, TTlyss^s', and Plicenixes. 
Now, it so happened, that there had been only one 
remove. Mr. Adair had succeeded Sir A. Paget at Vienna- 
Of course, as he was single, he must be the Pluenix ! 
But, in our diplomatic intercourse witli foreign courts, we 
were taught to look for perfect frankness, sincerity, and 
openness ; freedoi?^ from trick and intrigue, and a sort of 
pellucid simplicity. Now, what was the first tangible 

proof of this simplicity ? Why, a Minister at Paris nego- 
ciating for peace, and another at Berlin instigatii'ig war xor 
the same object ! Such conduct might be dexterous — it 
might be able— it might be any thing but frunk, open, and 
undisguised. ’ • 

As to that passage in fhc Speech and the Address, which 
congratulated the couiKry, that in those councils wlii(?li' pre- 
ceded the war between Prussia and ^•i*ance, His Majesty had 
no share, he was astonished that such a topic of consolation 
could Jiave entered the head of any Minister, ‘iiistead of 
shewing that they had attempted to prevept c;yils, Ministers- 
c.albd for approbation on the ground of having abstained fro.m ^ 
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aijy interference ! Hut he believed neither Berlin nor Vienna, 
nor even liondon, could be thus consoled. It ought to have 
been our care that the difference between France and Prussia 
should not have been too suddenly blown into a flame, lest it 
sbcnild have been too suddenly extinguisln'd. In this jiartof 
tiiv. .^ddress it was, therefore, impossible for him to concur; 
be by no rteans meant to imply doubt of the justice of II is 
Majesty’s quarrel with Prussia ; but if France, by a nominal 
and illusive transfer of Hanover to Prussia, could plant a 
cause of dissension between Prussia and Great Hritain, was 
not this a contrivance of the enemy which nothing but the 
plain and simjile dijilomacy adopted by our Government 
could be lilind to ? France found Great* 'Britain anti 
Prussia in anrtty, with a tendency to coalesce. What was 
her object ? divide them ; and by a pretended transfer ‘ 
to Prussia of the hereditary dominions of the King of Great 
Britain, to create a war between the two countries. With 
respect to the ncgociatioii with France, this was not a time 
tw • it, although some observations made l)y the 

honourable mover of the Address might justify some strong 
conriiiicnts ujioii that negociation. But it would be bettor 
to reserve ‘tli^e until the papers relative to the subject 
should be in possession of the House. He thought, how- 
ever, that it wouW be but fair to ^tate*to His Majesty’s 
Ministers what, as fijr the documents had transpired, 
api:>eared to him to be the defective parts of their case. 
The Britiish declaration contaiped three unproved allega- 
tions. The first was, that the overture for^eace had come 
from France; and, as this w!¥is also insisted, on in ^ the 
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Spm’h, he liad no doubt that Ministers had something io 

I 

produce wliich would give an onlirely new colour to this 
part of the transaction. He denied, however, entertaining 
any opinion that had the offer of peace proceedeti from 
England, Ministers woidd have been cid})able. Had 
peace bexm a desirable thing, it mattered little in 
({uarter the proposal for it originated. 

Adverting to Mr. Fox’s first letter to M. ^ralleyrand, 
he ohservefi, that there were fifty other and better ways 
in which the intelligence winch it contained might have 
1)0011 coniniunicattxl ; and he condemned most strongly the 
reception ivhich the answer to that letter expi*rienced. 
I'he assertion that the Ilrifisli Government were beginning 
a new course, as illustrated by tlie Irnnsactidn alliuTed to, 
was false. Never had the British Government been the 
stimulators of assassinatiou.' Had he held the situation 
which the late right hoiionrablo gentlemaji occupied, he 
sheuhl liave thought it his duty to repel the accusation 
with contcmjH and indignation. '^riu? secoinU- -/ipjvrT'cvl 
allegation, contained in tlie British dcriaration, related 
to the basis of the negociation, w-hich v. asserted to be 
tljc nil possidetis ; now throughout the hcgociation the 
basis Inferred to was that stated in Mr. Fox’s letter, the 
mutual honour ot the countries — a ba.sis no more like the 
vfi possidetis, than it was like iho’' ^)ropj’i a tjna: marihus. 

The third unyiroved allegation, which he had no doubt 
that the French GoverniueiU had completely niisrej;.*’esentcd, 
was, that we 1 ml refused to treat except in conjunction vvitli 
our^allics. Noy', from the»partial documents that had been 
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])uhlishe(I, i> nppcaretl that that had been the case in tiie 
first iiistanrt‘, but that afterwards the British Govcrnniciit 
fiad treated alone. He had no doubt that this would be 
sat.isfiictorily eleared ujj, as the address stated, in hi^li terms 
ot paiieg^rie, the great care (if His IVIajesty for his allies. 
'I he particular inenllou (,f llussia and Sweden was i)roof 
that some misrej)rosentation existed. Having thus staled 
tile points w'hieh it was necessary for His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters to eli^idjito, and having considered the state of this 
country with respect to foreign relations, lu* ja'oceoded t(j 
examine our domeslie situation. It was impossible but 
that ho mnsi, hK»k at our means of internal slreimth with 
the utmost seriousness. We must examine the physical 
force, and tin? spirit by wi)ich it w-as actuated. Our inter- 
nal policy was intimately <u)imected with this contempla- 
tion. And ^fn'st,^w,iil\ regard to the dissolution of the last 
Parliament ; there was a great diflerencx? between ques- 
tioning tin* exerei.'e of independent prerogative, and (jues- 
tiohliig ll]e'*'propnety of exercising it at such a pca-jod. If 
tile dis.solutum weri^ prompted by party views, with the 
ho))e of giving ft triimiph to JMinijJters, and if, for these j)ur- 
poses, tliey created and revived party dinereiices, at a lime 
when they loudly called for unaniuiity, their conduct was 
highly culpable. Ihit he had no doPibt that Ministers had 
some great public advaiifiigc* to gain : for he could not siiji- 
pos^c that th(;jy merely wished to obtain u few supporters in 
Parliamelft; at least this he was^sure they would not avow. 

Another class c^f observations Avould apply to the practical 
, iwcans of defence and attack wliich the coifnlry possessed, 
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and the mode in wliich tliose means had been managed and 
aj)piied. Now, it was most extraordinary that in reading 
the speech, and tlie history of the last year, no one could 
suspect that the country was at war. There was not a 
feature of war in the speech, nor an act of war during the 
last year, in whicli Government could assume any credit. 
There liad not been even a single warlike plan, much less 
any warlike achievement. As for llie internal defence of 
the country, a most laboured scheme liad been brought 
forward last session, and when tlie righf honourable gen- 
tleman (Mr. Windham) by whom it had been produced, 
had been repeatedly questioned whether or not it was in- 
tended to put it in execution, the answer was uniformly in 
the affirmative. In no single parish, however, had the 
slightest step been taken towards this end ; and yet it was 
a reliance on the r^dieme that had beenjicld out to induce 
Parliament to allow the volunteers to crumble away, the 
militia to be dinnuished, and the regular army to be sent 
experimenting. And what kind of experiinefiVifig 
had heard of a great statesman, wlio, stripped the country 
of troops, whicdi he employed on various'' active services, 
and then boasted that he defended it at a distance. Could 
the gentlemen opposite make a similar boast? After 
orders, and counter-6rders, and confirmations of orders, 
and revocations of confirmations, Unci countermands, &c. 
&c. &c. an expedition actually did sail from the Downs, 
and arrived — where ? at Plymouth ! Certainly a place 
not very well provided with means ,of defence ; and 
had this same expedition proceeded to some possession* of. 
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enemy not superior in strength to Plymouth, they 
very possibly might have succeeded in taking it. But 
perhaps tliis was meant as an experiment. It might ba\e 
been said, VVc’il sail from the Downs, land at INy- 
moiith, and surprise the dockers.” It is prudent to try to 
swim upon a table, before committing oneself to the waves, 
'rhe righij lionourable gentleman was not accustomed to 
salt water, and he wished to begin with fresh. But could 
the country forget tlie loudness of liis acciisatitins against 
his prodecesftt»rs for what he termed their supineness and 
neglect ? Yet what had he himself done When war was 
raging in Prussia, our jieace minister was on his return ! 
The whole amount of the rii»ht lionourabU? gentleman’s 
cautpaign wgs a lire- work before Boulogne, and — (yet that 
wanted coniirmation) — an embarkation on tlie Ihiddingtoi^ 
canal. But for the uneommtin openness of the weather, it 
is probablV that his army would have^ been frozen up at 
Uxbridge — (a laugh). But these were not the heaviest 

the riglit lionourable gentleman. That 
riglit honourable gentleman had declared it as his opinion, 
that in all mililary*eslablisllments, it was not tlie form, but 
the soul,* tlv? spirit, the nice §erije of lionour, that were 
lo be cultivated and encouraged. Now, was not that 
riglit boiiourabUj gentleman aware, that by partial mea- 
sures, he bad disgitsted and dispirited tlie army more 
* •• 

tjian he had improved their character by the monopoly 

of slygilder-knots and cockades ? The report of their 

discontent must have reached him. If .not, it was time 

that he should *be told of Let him recollect the recal 
* ** * • . 
of officers who had nobly fought and conquered for their 
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comilry. Was Sir John Stuavt’s being superseded by tlic 

« 

brother of a Secretary of State (Geueral Fox) calculated to 
give animation and enthusiasm to the army ? And when 
an expedition was ready for embarkation, were not the 
hopes of many gallant oflieers, who alrc'ady antici})ated 
victory at the heads of their I>rigades, disa])p(>intcd5 because 
the rank of a favourite of that ri.<dit h(>nourabk>^':Vnt!eftian 
(Colonel Crawforti), to whom he meant no disrespect, was 
not entitled to command them ? lie laid beiore observed, 
that, in the specdi, all notice of war scemc'tl Mudiou.sly to 
havii been passed over, and yet some debts of gratitude 
remained to be piiid ; some acts of lieroi^m bad been dis- 
playerl, wliiclt, had it been for no oilier purpose than to 
shew tliat the iiritish army' already possessed ti!ie char^ti;ter 
^wdiich the right honourable gentleman o]dy wished it did 
]ioss(^ss, might surely liave been mentioned. To the records 
of Parliament, tlic^' liislorian lookerl for ffi? maferials. It 
was cruel to deprive the hero of tlie lionourable icuard of* 
his military adiievements, and it wjis disgnx^lCyJU-iiiat 
Government should dislike to sprinkle over the gloom of 
despondency w'ith some of those aciiicveiricnts. It was true, 
they might say, that these {Achievements \verel.not of their 
jilaiining ; but tins was a period when party feelings sboulcP 
not withhold every » glorious incitement to great actions. 

On these grounds, on the deficiency of that w hich ought to 
have been recorded in the speech, it Aas impossible for him 
to satisfy his feelings with the continuation <»f that ^imissioii 
in the address. usual form, in similar instances, had 

been to endeavour to render^ tlie {inswer to the speech a 
vehicle for such sentiments as it might be wished to add ; 
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but the present speech was so contrived, tliat tliere was not 

* . 

a niche in which the additional sentiments of Parliament 
could he properly placed, althoiioli ninny important points 
had been disregarded. There were many topics on which an 
amendment to the address might be introduced, so many 
that he preferred substituting a new address altfigetlier, 
lea\^ng the ojition of the House which to aiiopt. He 
therefore jiroposed, hy way of ameiuhuent, to omit the 
whole of the address subseiiucnt to the words ^^llis 
Majesty's*( ’irtinnons,''’ and to introduce the following : — 

To assure His ]\lajesty that it is witli increased Jiflec- 
tion, attachment, and loyalty, that His Majesty’s faitliful 
Commons meet His Majesty in this ninth l^'^liame^t of 
His*Majesty V assembling. And that, amidst all those evils 
and pressures of war, and tliose tremendous and unparal^* 
levied siieeessesof a fonnidabkfand iinrcleiiting enemy, wdiich 
render ihe’}>resoht crisis peculiarly awful and alarming, the 
first and most fcrv(mt prayer of II is Majesty’s faitliful 
Coiv:‘T’'"7.s is, that it may please Hivinc Providence to grant 
to this favoured country the prolongation of a life and of a 
i’el<*’n, the value and the Wessings of w'hich each succeed- 
ing year <ei'i?hes us more kigllly^to appreciate. ..Vml to 
express to His Majesty our unshaken determination to 
stand bv Majesty throughout all <jhe difficulties and 
dan<»'ers of the tiniest in defence of the laws and liberties 
of tiiis realm ; in defehce of His Majesty’s sacred ^icrsoii 
and G^'erhment, and of a throne endeared to all classes of 
His Majesty’s subjects by the virtues of the sovereign who 
adorns it. To offer to His JMipjcsty our humble and affee- 
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tionatc condolence on that sljare of the public calamities ol 

c 

Europe whicli has come lioinc to the personal and domestic 
feelings of His Majesty and his Koyal Family, by the 
death of that gallant and illustrious prince, tlic late Duke 
of Brunswick, a prince connected by such near alliances 
with His Majesty’s royal Ijousc, and with the throne of 
these kingdoms. — That while we most sensibly participate 
in the deep and poignant grief with which His Majesty 
contemplates the issue of the late campaign on the con- 
tinent, wo studiously abstain from suggesting to His Ma- 
jesty, as a topic of consolation, what we well know His 
Majesty’s intelligence and magnanimity would dissdain to 
receive as siiyh — the interru})tic)n of His Majesty's inter- 
course Avlth the court of Berlin during the last # ight mofichs. 
ovhicli precluded His IMajesty from any know ledge of tliose 
councils by whicli the war between Prussia and France was 
so unfortunately precipitated. Satisfied as^mMire'of the jus- 
tice of the original grounds of His Majesty’s complaints 
against Prussia, we arc yet unable to refrain fri^jju^dicj^'ply 
deploring tlieir consequences. We are not fiirnislied with 
any means of judging iiow^ 'far tliose complaints were 
capable of being adjusted, without recourse "'iseing had to 
actual hostilities ; or how far any discussions wliicli may 
liave taken place subsequently to His Majesty’s gracious 
message of the 21 st of April, were directed to that object. 
But we cannot but lament that the obvious artifice of tlxe 

common enemy, in making a fraudulent ami *'mminal 

• 

transfer of His Majesty’s electoral dominions to the King 
of Prussia, should have been so far crowned with success 
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as to have involved His Majesty in war with the only state 
in Europe, whose resources were yet viniiupairocl, and 
wliose arms might, at some happier hour, have been em- 
ployed witli effect in a new confederacy against ¥ ranee ; 
and that the too successful policy of the enemy in amusing 
this country with an insincere and protracted iiegociation 
slundd obtained for France tlie opportunity of goading 
Prussia (by unmeasured and accumulated injuries) to that 

premature, unconcerted, and unassislcd effort, which has 

* 

terminated In the overthrow of that pow'crful monarchy, 
and in the complete subjugation of its dominions. We 
cannot but express our regret that tlie policy which appears 
to luivc been ultimately adopted towards Prussia should 
not have be^u recognised and acted upon until the occasion 
was gone by ; and that His Majesty’s plenipotentiary shoul/l 
have arrived only in time iA be an heljiless witness of that 
prodigious ruin and destruction wliiclf a more timely inter- 
position of llis Majesty''s advice and assistance might pos- 
sibly h've averted or alleviated. To acknowledge His 
Majesty’s goodness in Imving directed to be laid before us 
the details tjf the negoclatum so long carried on at Paris. 
We enU?l‘t£Rn the fullest cjOnvictipii that the just and mode- 
rate sentiments by which His Majesty has proved himself 
to have been animated in the several jireceding negociations 
for peace with Frarft:e,^have alike actuated His Majesty on 
•the late occasion: and while we look with anxious interest 
for Jike development of those circumstances which can 
have deferred for so long a period that •termination of the 
ncgociatio nich it is evide:iit, as well from notorious facts 
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Lia from the language of His Majesty’s declaration, tlic arti- 
hces and pretensions of tiic enemy rc'iidered from the begin- 
ning almost certain and unavoidable ; we doubt not but we 
shall see, in the wliole course and tenour of the pn)<!eedings 
on the part of ilis Majesty, fresh instances of tbat desire 
for peace, and of that sincerity and good faith in tlie ])ur- 
suit of it, whicli have so often been frustratei " ])y the 
ambition of the Frencli Government, as well as fresh piHxrfs 
of thij expcdiciurv of adliering to the policy of treating for 
general peace, and only in conjimctiou willi our allies. 
— Tlut we receive with the utmost satisfaction the assurance 
of llis iMajesty’s uninterrupted concert and good under- 
standing Avitli the Emperor of llussia ; trusting that neither 
in Avar nor in negoeialion, liis Majesty’s councils will bo 
separated from those of our ally, distinguislual alike l)y 
])erseveraiice and good faith. ^Vhe continued prosecution 
of the war being necessarily impt)sed upon llis Majesty, 
Avo rejoice in ilie assurance tbat it is intended to prosecute 
it with A igour, earnestly imploring His Majesty <iTat ih> 
apjireliensloii of enil)arrassing the eoiuluet of a negoeialion 

c 

l)y ac(juisitions made during its |)rogTess, may ever again 
be suffered to relax for a momeiU the military* and naval 
operations of this country. — That if we have not the 
thumjdi and satisfattion,. as in former yi‘ars of war, of 
offering to His Majesty our congratulations on any signal 
and decisive victory by sea, we nevertheless reflect, with 
just pride and acknowledgment, on the several distingiiiished 
instances in which the skill, valour, and jntrepidity of 
Britisli tifficers and seamen have been displayed in their 
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usual lustre, and with their accustoined success, over 
equal or superior squadrons of the eneiiiy. Hut we cannot 
help lamenting, in justice to the naval service, as well as to 
the interests of the country, that supineness or inisiuanage- 
uient, by whicli the predatory squadrons of the enemy have 
been permitted to range, unchecked, among our West India 
C()]bnios,‘'suid to escape with impunity, and by which our 
commerce has been exposed to a degree of annoyance highly 
injurious to tlie interests, and discreditable to the maritime 
superiority of Great Hritain. With equal sc^rrow, and 
with no less astonishment, we have observed those delays 
and uncertairities, and that apparent perplexity and lluctua- 
tion of councils which have marked tlio comiuct of the war 
department ?)f tlie state, which have hillierto jyrevenled the 
execution of those measures which jMiuisters persuaded llii? 
late Parliament to enact, and upon which they theni- 
selves ])rofessed so great I y to rely for the internal defence 
of the empire ; and delays w hich have so long contined otir 
expeditvais witliin our own ports, and have rendered tlte 
military ]>reparatlons of this Govermnent at once inefrectiial 
to the annoyance of the enemy, and a just groimd of dis- 
satisfactiem find disappointment to,the nation at large, Wc 
rejoice in the opportunity of congratulating His ]\Iajesty 
on the capture of that valuable and important settlement, 
tlie Cape of Good by those distinguished officers, 

i5ir 1). Haird and SiV H. Popham, AVe liavc, ho\vevcr, 
the (j 4 j:;-solation and gratification of being able to recal His 
Majesty’s attention to acquisitions and aoluevements in the 
course of the? present year, Uy which, notwithstanding the 
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apparent inactivity of His Majcsty'’.s present serv^ants, the 
crcdict of His Majesty's arms, by sea and land, lias been 
sustained in the different quarters of the globe. AVe con- 
gratulate His Majesty on the signal advantages obtained 
by His Majesty \s arms in the expedition under Sir II. Fop- 
ham and General Beresford, against the Spanish settlement 
of Buenos Ayres; advantages which, if seasoi??fbly sup- 
ported and diligently improved, must be in the highest 
degree valuable to this country, opening fresh channels of 
commercial enterprise, and affording new and increasing 
encouragement to British manufacturiis and navigation ; 
advantages doubly important at a moment when the other 
markets of thO world are attempted to be closed against us. 
— We enter, with heartfelt exaltation, into tlie'k>ntiments so 
•j.istly expressed by His Majesty, on the brilliant victory 
obtained on the plains of Maida, by His Majesty’s land 
forces, under the gallant and able conduct of Sir J. Stuart, 
over ii French army, superior in numbers. We feel, with 
His Majesty, the full value of the seasonable cho^k ffiven 
by this splendid achievement to the t>verweening confidence 
of the enemy; and of the proof which' it af](,brds that the 
character and constitution of the liritisli arKi^' werc not 
inadequate, upon their ancient footing, to maintain, unim- 
paired, the lustre ‘of the British name, and the military 
glory of our ancestors. — That^ wb shall nevcrtheles.s 
examine, with due attention and solicitude, into the cftect 
of that new system which the late Parliament were induced 
to adopt, for inifiroving the character, as well as augment- 

t 

ing the amount, of His M»)esty’s regular forces ; willing 
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to hope tliat we shall liave the satisfaction of discovering 
an iinprovenient so striking, and an auguientation so rapid 
and abundant, us at once to have supplied all the deficiencies 
arising from the disuse of such measures as have been either 
abolished or suspended, and to compensate for the certain, 
permanent, and large addition which they have necessarily 
occasioncelUo the military expenditure of the state. We 
sliall investigate with equal care, the state of our other 
military ^establishments, and particularly that of the volun- 
teers, the cheap, efficient, and patriotic defence of the 
United Kingdom; we trust and believe that we shall find 
them, in spite of all discouragement and discountenance, 
neither abated in 5^eal, nor, as yet, materially reduced in 
numbers, at A period when it appears but too probable that 
their services may be more than ever t^ssential to tlieif 
country. — That we are fully sensible of Ilis Majesty's 
paternal aflection for his subjects, manift?sted in the regret 
which he; expresses at being compelled to call upon them 
for sacivfices of so great an extent as may be necessary in 
the present crisis of affairs. — That, however painful the duty 
of imposing ^resli burthens upon the people, we shall, how- 
ever, not sftrfnk from dischaj’gingifo; satisfied as we arc of the 
prevailing determination of all ranks of the community to 
submit with chet'rfulness to the indis}Jensablc necessity of 
providing means for* tlj<j continuance of a contest, in the 
ksno of which public safety and private happiness are alike 

u 

insej^ably involved. — That it is a consolation to us as to 
His Majesty under the pressure of this inevitable necessity, 
to learn the flourishing state of public cr<?dit,^and the pro- 
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diictiveness of the several branches of the revenue : and 
that we agree entirely with His Majesty in attributing 
these salutary eflects in a great measure to the system so 
wisely begun » and so properly persevered in, of raising a 
considerable proportion of the 8ii})plies svithin the year, a 
system which has happily disappranted the prediclicjus of 
the external and internal enemies of His Maje.i5fy^ and his 
Government. — That we euniestly wish it were in our power 
to close our iuldress here. But we feel that we should be 
wanting, as well in duty to His Majesty, as infidelity to that 
people in whose name and on whose behalf we are profler- 
ing sacrifices, unexampled in magnituchj and indefinite in 
duration., if wV were to disguise from His Majesty the (lee[> 
and general sentiment wdiich prevails reispecting the 
fneasurcs which preceded and accom]>anied tlie late 
general election. Far be it from us to tpiesiiou His 
Majesty’s undoubted ])rcrogative. But we cannot reflect 
without coticeru and disapprobation upon the circumstances 
of surprise and deception winch attended the sudden ex~ 
creise of that prerogative in the dissolution of the late? rar- 
liament; and particularly of his servants to .mislead upon 
the irreverent us(> of 11/s Maji;sty's royal in a pro- 

clamation summoning the late Farliamcnt to meet on a fixed 
ami no distant da\% issued at a j)erlod wdien the measure 
of disserving that Farliarnent must thready have l)een in 
conteiiiplation. (Connected also with this subject, we cannot 

t 

forbear to notice rumours, wlucli strongly prevail tWynigh- 
out the country, *of the most improper and unconstitutional 

It 

interference of His Majesty ’si Ministers in the course of the 
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iate Elections : rumours at once higlily discreditable and 
injurious to His Majesty’s Goverimicnt, and to the inde- 
pendent character of Parliament. We hoj)e that upon 
inquiry and examination they may be proved to be utterly 
unfounded- But, convinced as we .are, that the tendency 
(though we trust not the effect) of such interference, as is 
alleaged, 'I’jUvSt Imve been Uy revolt .and disgust the avcU- 
affecled part of the community, and to sow distraction and 
discontent in place of tliat unaniinity which is so loudly 
called foi', at a moment when tlie prosperity of the British 
empire depends upon the consenting and cordial co-opera- 
tion of all orders and descriptions of the people ; convinced 
also, that it is our peculiar duty, as it is the ‘ common in- 
terest of all tiitj.so who prize, .as it deserves, the inestimable 
blessing of a free form of Government, to mark with our-*' 
strongest reprehension a perversion of power which would 
be too well calculated to favour those delusive and danger- 
ous theories wliich stigmatize the House of Commons as 
an inadequate representative of the people. But while we 
feel this most unpleasant duty forced upon us, in vindicji- 
tion of our own independence, and of the riglits of those 
whom we icpresent, we liunfbly and earnestly intreat His 
Majesty to be persuaded, t-Hat neither this, nor any other 
misconduct H!v3 Majesty’s Ministersf, can essentially 
affect the firm and setlied purpose of this House and of the 
gr^at body of the natidn, to unite in that general cause, 
and aggiust ihat common danger — in comparison to which 
all other considerations, however important in them- 
selves, are at the present moment, unfortunately, inferior 
v^L. II. 


T 
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and subordinate. And we venture confidently to assure 
His Majesty, that great and unexampled as are the difficuU 
ties aiul dangers which surround us, Ilis Majesty possesses 
in the wealth and prosperity of Jus dominions, in the loyalty 
and firmness of his Ihirlianicnt, in the brav(*ry of his fleets 
and armies, and in lltc aflcction, zeal, and courage of his 
people-resources, which, if wisely called forth' and* dili- 
gently and judiciously applied, are yet amply sufficient to 
ensure the safety and honour of the British Empire ; and 
to maintain the only remaining hope, under Divine Provi- 
dence, for the restoration of the liberties and happiness of 
mankind.’*'* Mr. Canning added, that those gentlemen who 
thought thaf*^ in the address to Ilis Majestj", the House 
ought to overlook all our naval and military* achievements, 
^ ‘Would doubtless prefer the original address; but those 
who thought with him, that what was clu'ering and conso- 
latory should not be sunk into the shade, ■would, he trusted, 
aj)provc of the amendment which he had just read. Ap- 
prehending, however, that the tendency of j)rcssing his 
amendment would be to cause a division of the votes be- 
tween the two addresses, and anxious that potliing should 

* * 

be occasioned, on his part, wliicb might have? jCtendency to 
throw a damp on the spirit of the country, it was not his 
intention to press ^nis amendment to a division. 

After a protracted discussion^^ in* which Lord Ho wick, 
liord Castlerojigh, and J^ord H. (*etty took a prominent 
part, the original motion^ on the address was rfint and 
carried nem, 
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List of His Jllffjesti/’s Ministers, as it stood m 
March, 1807. 


CAliJKKT MlXlSTEttS. 

President'of t’rtc Council VrscotiNT StuMou rn. 

I.ortl High ClianccUor Eoiio Eiiskink. 

l.ord Privy Seal Eoiio Hoi.i.aeb. 

First Lord of the Treasury, 1 j 

(Prime Minister) j ^ 

First Lord of the Adnii- R ight Hox. Thomas 
ral t y 3 (jr r k .n v 1 li . e. 

Mastcr-ftoncral of the Ord-?.,.,^^^ 
nance \ 

Seci'etary of State for the ? 1-. . e 

ilome -Deparinicnt 3 

Secretary of State for P'o- ) y xr 

ji, . > Lord IIaN\ ick. 

reign Alhiirs | 

Secretary of State for the J „ xx 

XV ^ iT Right Hon. Willi-AM 

iJeiiartment ol V v ar and > ..r 

tlJcolonio* S 

I.ord ChiefTustice of the?: E,.T.ENBoaouc.u. 

Court oi Kings liencli... 3 

Chancellor and , Under - 1 * * 

Treasurer of the Exche^ ^ l 40 Ui> IIenuy Petty. 
qutJi; 

(A Seat without an Otfice) ... Earl. FiTzwii.LrAM. 

« 

^ PERSONS IN THE MINT^TRY OF IRELAND. 

X V ^ . , , , ^ Ills Grace the Duke of 

Lord Lieutenant | . Bedfouu. 

T 1 TT* I r^t M S TItgiit Hon. George Pox- 

Lord High Chancellor s • Sqnby 

T ^ ‘ 
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Chief Secretary 

Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer 

Attorney-General 


Right Hon. Wjlliam El- 
liot. 

Right Hon. Sir John 
Newport. 

Mu. Plunkkt. 


List of Ills Majestfs Ministers, as it stood in 
Aiwil, 1807. 


CABINET MINISTERS. 


President of the Council 


Eord High Chancellor 

Lord Privy Seal 

First Lord of the Treasury } 
(Prime Minister) ^ 

First Lord of the Admiralty 

Master-General of the Ord- } 

^ nance > 

President of the Board of 
Trade i. ........... 3 


Secretary of State for the } 
Home Department 3 ^ 

Secretary of State for Fo- } 
reign Affairs 9 

Secretary of State for thel 
Department of War, and >- 
the Colonies .^...^..31 

Chancellor and Under-' 
Treasurer of the Ex^che-i 
quer, and also^Chancellor J 
of the Duchy of Lancas-^ 
ter 


Earl Camden. 

Lord Eldon. 

Earl of Westmoreland. 

Duke of Portland. 

Lord Mulgrave. 

< * 

Earl of Chatham. 

Eabl Bathurst. 

S I 

Lord Hawkesbury. 

Right Hon. George Can- 
ning. 

j 

Lord Cast^.ereagh. 

t.. 


Right Hon. Spencer 
Perceval. 


PERSONS IN THE MINISTRY OF IRELAND. 

Lord Lieutenant Duke of RicHMot'ss. 

Lord High Chancellor Lord Manners. 

Chief Secretary Sir Arthur Wellesley- 

Chancellor of the Exchequer Right Hon. John Foster!! 
Attorney-General Mr. Sadrin. 
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Mb. Bband this day moved, “ That it is contrary to the 
first duties of the confidential servants of the Crown, to 
restrain themselves by any pledge expressed or implied, 
from offering to the King any advice, which the course of 
circumstances may rentier necessary, for the welfiire and 
security of any part of His Majesty’s extensive emj>ire.” 

Mb. Osbobn moved, “ that the other orders of the day 
be now read.’* 


Mu. Secretary Canning rose, amidst aloud 
call for the question from the opposition benches, 
and spoke to the following effect : — 

I* am not surprised. Sir, on a motion brought 
forward for the purpose of turning out an Ad- 
ministration, that those » who support it should 
wish to drown by clamour, what fliose Ministers 
have to say in their defence. But, however re- 
luctant I may be to trespass on the time of the 
House, at this late hour, and in the exhausted 
state of the House, I shall not be deterred by 
clamour frd!n offering wjjiat* I have to urge in my 
vindication. The noble' lord’s (Howick) speech 
seems to place me in a stats of retrospective re- 
sponsibility, for counsels witK which I could not 
be acquainted, and ,ftyr that dismissal, which was 
the consequence of his own suicidal act. If I 
were*'to follow the course*that has been pursued, 
up to the speeoh of the noble lord, I should con- 
- tend, what has not been ‘denied oi> either side, 
♦that* this question is an 'issue between the King 
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and his late Ministers. This is the first instance 
since the time of Charles, that a Sovereign has 
been brought to the bar of Parliament. The 
late Ministers by their own acts rendered their 
dismissal unavoidable, and I deny that I or any 
of my colleagues gave any counsel on the occa- 
sion, or intrigued for the purpose of getting 
into their places. On the contrary, they have 
laboured to prevent the confusion that ensued, 
from the measures that have been Adopted. In 
whatever way the bill (the Roman Catholic bill), 
may be disposed of, I did not think it desirable 
that a chapgc of administration should take place 
in consequence of it. But, when m.y Sovereign 
^^was without a Ministry, and called upon me for 
my services, 1 did not conceive myself at liberty 
to withhold the‘m. Nor dc I lament the part that 
I have taken. 

As to the circumstances that caused a change of 
Government, I do not think that there was any in- 
tention to deceive His Majesty. I shall not impute 
bad motives to any man ; but though iQere was no 
intention to deceive, there was too much misun- 
derstanding in the 'progress of that transaction. 
When His Majesty had declare,d that he would not 
go a step beyond the act of* 1793, it ought to have 
excited the attention of his Ministers, and they 
should then^ have distinctly explained wliat was 
meant to be conceded by the measure. For my 
part, I shotild prefer granting to the Catholics'* 
what was refused by the bill, and withholding’ 
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what the bill conceded. I would soojier give the 
civil distinction, than the sword. 

As to tlie personal call of the noble lord 
upon me — I answer, that 1 do wish to form 
my conduct on the model of that great man, 
my late right honourable friend (Mr. Pitt). 
'rh« noble lord lias assumed that he was of 
the same opinion witli myself on the subject 
of this bill ; but the noble lord lias no right to 
judge ert' nx;, but from my public votes in Par- 
liament. 1 have given but one vote on this (pics- 
tion, and that was in 1804, with Mr. Pitt, against 
the Catholic petition. But the conduct of my 
late right Jionourable friend, when he went out 
of ofTice, because he could not carry tlie great 
measure he jnojioscd, cJinnot lie better illustratefl 
than by -t^ximparing it with that of the late Minis- 
ters. W'hat was required in the stipulations 
claimed by the late Ministers ? That they should 
be allowed to rccoinincnd one {lolicy, whilst they 
pursued anothar. The terms ujion which they 
wished toWiold their office.? Avere, that they should 
be allowed to propose 'mcashres, that they might 
afterwards abandon them.^ The yearly moving 
of the question would have4he 'effect cf making 
an unfair division the popularity and odium. 
The odium would be great, and all fall upon the 
Cm.vn : the benefit would be small, and that the 
Catholics might have ; but the whofe of the popu- 
larity the Ministers were to have. ^ 

•The itoblc lord Jias kold rue of the majority lie 
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shall have, and of the vexatious motions that are 
to follow. But why waste his majorities? If 
sufficient to carry vexatious motions to embar- 
rass llis Majesty’s Government, they would h 
fortiori be sufficient for the relief of His Majesty’s 
subjects; the noble lord ought, therefore, to carry 
his original measure. y 

It has been said that no notice was given of an 
exculpatory statement till after several partial 
publications had taken place; but this d" deny. 
The noble lord has chosen to insinuate that the 
Kiiig had in fact some secret adviser, and that the 
communication between Ilis Majesty and those 
who are now in his councils, began much earlier 
than we are willing to avow ; and he instances 
'L.ord Eldon’s visit to \Yindsor (I think on the 
Saturday se’nnight preceding the change) as a 
proof of this secret communication. I would not 
accuse the noble lord of wilful misrepresentation, 
but I must ask him plainly, in the face of the 
House, does he not know Avhat was the cause of 

■I 

Lord Eldon's visit to Windsor ? Does!.he or does 
he not know, that previous to his goin^ to Wind- 
sor, Lord Eldon waited on Lord Grenville, and 
communicated to him distinctly the subject of 
his intended interview with ,the King, adding, at 
the same time, a solemn assurance, that he would 
mention no other subjept, to His Majesty. •’The 
noble lord indy insinuate that Lord Eldon did not 
keep his word, I believe he did, and at least I 
may safely leave it tq th,e House to determine. 
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whether the conduct of Lord Eldon, such as I 
have described it, affords fair grounds for a pre- 
sumption of insincerity and falsehood ? And I will 
add. Sir, that nothing but the extreme delicacy 
of the subject itself, upon which alone Lord 
Eldon went, and upon which the noble lord must 
know he.wcnt, to communicate with His Majesty, 
prevents me from satisfying the House, by a dis- 
tinct disclosure of it, how very far removed it was 
from any thing of a political nature. 

I know not whether it is intended to extend 
these insinuations to other members of the new 
Administraion, but as expressions ha.ye dropped 
from many gentlemen, on the other side of 
the House, which appear to convey that charge 
of intrigue and secret* cabal, I think it right 
to say distinctly for myself, aiM I say it with 
equal confidence for my right honourable friend 
(Mr. Perceval) near me, and for the noble duke 
(the Duke of Portland) who is at the head of His 
Majesty’s Government, that not only we have not 
to answe^ for any seqret* or unfair attempts to 
obtain the situation we now hold, but that we 
did, each according to our measure and oppor- 
tunities, exert ourselves fairly and honestly to 
prevent the mischief which might be apprehended 
as likely Xo attend a change of administration in 
th^present circumstances of the country. If 
when the King was left without a Ministry, and 
the country without a Government-, we have not 
hesitated to obey tke call made upofi us, we were 
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not, however, so rash, so presumptuous, or so 
blind, in the pursuit of objects of ambition, to the 
real dangers and difficulties of the times, as to 
labour and intrigue lor so perilous a succession. 
For myself, I confidently aver, that on the first 
intimation which T received, from authority which 
I believed to be unquestionable, of the strong dif- 
ference of opinion subsisting' between the King 
and his Ministers, I took the determination of 
communicating what I had learnt, and*! did com- 
municate it without delay, to that part of the late 
administration, with which, in s]>ite of ])oiitical 
difiercnces,. ! had continued, and with which (so 
far as my own feelings are concerned),! still wish 
to continue, in habits of personal friendship and 
regard. ! communicated it for the express pur- 
pose, and with the most earnest 'advice 'and ex- 
hortation, that they should lose no time incoming 
to such an expl'dnation and accoimuodation on the 
subject as should prevent matters fiom going to 
extremities. And it has been no small .satis- 
faction to me to find, in. the corrcspond«iice which 
1 have since had an oppoVtunity of reading, that 
as the first attempts, at explanation, on the part 
of Ministers, aiipeaf to have been made on the 
day subsequent to ray makmg this communica- 
tion, ray intention to do good, though, not ulti- 
mately .successful, was at least not wholly wifiiout 
effect. Precisely of the same sort, was the con- 
duct of my right honoui'able friend (Mr. Perceval) 
towards that •part of the Government with whom 
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he had opportunity of communication. With 
respect to the noble duke at the head ot the 
administration, I can state with full confidence, 
that the first intercourse which he had with His 
Majesty on this occasion, was taken advantage 
of on his part, not for the purpose of inflaming 
dififerenCijs, and incurring or precipitating a change, 
but of advising and anxiously recommending, a 
full and amicable, and, if possible, a satisfactory 
explanation. 

I venture, then, fearlessly to appeal to the 
House, whether we can be justly charged with 
having taken any undue advantage pf the cir- 
cumstances, Avhich led to the late change. Our 
only crime in this respect is, that when the ditter- 
cnce between His Majesty and his late servants 
became irreconcilable, and wheir it was obvious 
that that administration must go out, we would 
not consent to join with them in pushing our 
Sovereign to the wall, by reducing him to the 
alternative of faking tliem back upon their own 
terms, to*bc at their mercy, or of leaving the 
country without a Government. — But, Sir, when 

I contend, that we are notj-esponsible, and can- 

• * 

not in common sense, be held to be so, for acts 
which were done ^smy weeks before our coming 
into office, let it not be supposed, however, that 
I should feel any reluctance to take my full share 
of responsibility for that part of the King’s con- 
duct, which is connected with the correspondence 
between His Majesty and his Ministers. Far 
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from it. I should indeed be proud to be asso- 
ciated, in any degree, to His Majesty’s share of 
that correspondence. And painful as the whole 
of this discussion has been, painful as it must be 
to every man who values, not the forms only, but 
the essence of our Constitution, to see the King 
brought here as it were in person, to Ijcf judged 
at the bar of this House, it is some consolation to 
reflect, that from the bar of the House of Com- 
mons, there still lies an appeal to the tribunal of 
the country. It is a great consolation to every 
loyal mind to feel, that in proportion as the 
Sovereign has been made most unconstitutionally 
responsible in his own person, he must inevitably 
become personally better known to his people. 
And when that people shall see their Sovereign, full 
as he is of years/and labouring under heavy afflic- 
tions, yet retaining, in the vigour of a green old 
age, soundness of judgment, a promptness and 
vivacity of intellect, which have enabled him to 
contend singly in this painful controversy against 
the united talents of all his Ministers ; *When they 
shall see him displaying powers as fit as those 
of any of those Ministers, or of any other man 
that hears me, for 'the discussion of the most 
perplexing questions, and the Conduct of the most 
difficult affairs ; perhaps. Sir, 1 say, when all this 
shall be made manifest 40 the people, and \?’n'ea 
by this manifestation, all these sinister and dis- 
heartening rumours, which sometimes accident 
and sometimes industry ‘propagates through tlie ■ 
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country, sjhall have received their decisive con- 
futation, perhaps it may fairly be doubted whether 
the inconvenience, the hazard, and the uncon- 
stitutional tendency of this wanton and unjustifi- 
able arraignment of the personal conduct of the 
King, may not be more than compensated by the 
advantage of this display of his personal qualities^ 

And while we regret that those qualities should 
have been put to such a trial, the country will 
rejoice in the hope which arises from the manner 
in which that trial has been sustained, that, after 
having for near half a century watched with •un- 
ceasing care and paternal anxiety over the in- 
terests anddiappincss of his people, he may yet, 
under the protection of Providence, add to that 
length of life, and to that scries of labours, many, 
many years more, of care and ffnxiety certainly, 
but of protecting and efficient care, and of anxiety 
vigorous and active for the benefit of his people. 
— For the advice of restoring Lord Melville to 
His Majesty’s Councils, I am ready to take my 
full shar^ of responsibility ; but I think that 
such a recommendation would have come with a 
better grace from the honourable^ gentleman (Mr. 
Whitbread) and |iis friends, who conducted a late 
prosecution against that noble lord to a fortunate 
acquittak 

Tl shall only trouble the House with one word 
more. Whatever may be the issue of the divi- 
sion of this night, or oF the series of divisions 
wfth which, if successful; it is to* be followed. 
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His Majesty’s Ministers are determinec? to stand 
by their Sovereign, even though circumstances 
should occur, in which they may find it tlieir 
duty to appeal to the country. 

The result of tlie division was — 


For Mr. ()sborn‘‘s Amendment 258 

For ll^e Original Motion 226 

Majority for Ministers tJ2 


EXPEDITION TO COPENHAGIiN. 
FEBRUARY 3cl, J80S. 


Mr. Poxsontjy this day made the motion, of which he 
had given notice, relative to tlie Expedition to (’openhagen. 
The object lie had in view, was principally to ascertain how 
far His Majesty'^s Ministers had been justified in advising 
His Majesty to employ his naval and military forces in the 
Expedition against CopenliageJU The iVipics nc^cessary for 
the mature consideration ef the subject werd;Jto inquire, 
first, what the disposition* of Denmark had been; next, 
what the conduct of Jlu/?sia had been ; and lastly, what 
means France possessed of executing any project liostile to 
this country in tlie Baltic. ' 

At the close of a former war, an apology - was stated 
to liave been received from •Denmark for having entered 
into a hostile confederacy against Great Britain, which 
ajKilogj'* was ftiunded on the avowed inability of Den- 
mark to resist the opcrcitiorf of fexternal influence arid 
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tlie threats of a formidable neighbouring power.” He 
had Inquired into tins subject, and had been told that 
IJoninark never did send such ah apology for the abandon- 
ment of its neutrality. He was desirous to know the truth 
of the fact, and he could not conceive what objection could 
be made to the production 4>f the papers necessary to eluci- 
date it, if *lhey really existed. 

He had shaped aiiotlicr resolution, for the jmrposc of 
ascertaining what information luul been received by His 
Majesty’s Ministers respecting the conduct of Denmark 
with respect to its naval force. He contended that no 
steps had been taken by Denmark to awaken jealousy of 
rouse suspicion on our part. He had made it liis business 
to inquire wAat had been the conduct of Denmark with 
regard to their own ships, and tlieir valuable cargoes, wlin;h 
were in tlie ports of Great tlritain, at the vcTy time tliat 
the Expedition against Copenhagen was fitting out. When 
Admiral Gambier was preparing to sail, many of the 
Danisli captains lu'ariiig, amongst other rumours, tliat it 

was as likely that llie British force avus destined afjainst 

% 

Denmark iis against any other place, consulted the Danish 
Constd on the sidiject. Tla^ Conswl applied to the Chamber 
of Commerce in Copenhagen, a branch of tlie public ad- 
iiiinistratiou of Government. He, received for answer, that 

tliere was not tlie siAtillest ground for anxiety or alarm on 

» 

the part of the Danish mercantile interest, for that no such 
cii^'nnstances existed Avliich tended to disturb tlie neutrality 
of Denmark, or to place her in a state hostility with 
Great Britain. At the time that this ansAver Avas received, 
the/e Avere tliree hundred and fifty Danish ships in British 
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ports, with cargoes amounting to two millions sterling- 
Was it possible to suppose, that under these circumstances, 
when the Danish Government declared to her commercial 
interest that they need not hurry themselves — that there 
was no fetir of an interruption of the good understanding 
with Great Britain ? Was it possible to suppose, that when 
a third of the commercial property of Denmark ^was in' our 
hands, the Danish Government meditated hostility against 
us ? Such a thing was incredible. 

But it was said, that though Denmark lierself might 
entertain no hostile disposition against Great Britain, she 
w^as 'likely soon to be forced into a state of hostility, and 
that, therefore, wo were justified in seizing her marine, 
without any previous notice to Denmark, '^and without 
any previous behaviour on lier part to provoke us to 
that seizure. If our conduct'^ could be at all justified on 
this ground, it must be on the necessity of anticipating 
the views of the enemy with regard to the Danish 
fleet. No writer on the law of nations, or on any other 
law, or on common justice, had ever maintained that one 
Power could be justified in taking from another Power 
what belonged to it, unless a third Power meant, and was 
able, to take the same thing. The justification of this step, 
therefore, must rest on tlje necessity of it, which would 
depend on these circumstances — the weakness of Denmark, 
or her indisposition to resist compulsion ; the strength of 
her enemy, and the certainty that slie must yield tQ its 
force. Every sfiadow of proof that Denmark must have 
yielded to a hostile confederacy was out of the case. It 
was necessary to^ inquire what were the means whicli France 
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pt)ssessed ofj accomplishiiin* her ol>j(ct. One of liis resolu- 
tions Avent to ascertain Avhat informal ion l iis Majestv's 
Ministers liad received res])ecting the pow er that l^Vance 
jKXSvSCssed of seizing the Danish navy. If liis Majesty’s 
Ministers knew the intentions of France on this subject, 
surely they were not so negligent as to omit informing them- 
selves of htv power to carry those inteniions into execution. 
What was the relative situation of the two countries P At 
the lime that Admiral Gambler sailed, a great p.art of the 
Danish army was encamped in Holstein ; a cnnsiderable 

French force was also in the sanu’ place. 'Fins disposi- 

0- 

tion of the two armies sliewed no intention in Denmark to 
yield to France. Had she ontertaincxl such ‘fu intention, 
slie Avould not advance a force against abhencli force. The 
question them came to be, was tlie French force sufficient 
to induce^ or compoh’ (such were the J.crms of His Ma- 
jesty’s Declaration), Denmark to yield to the views of 
France? In his opinion, it was utterly insidricient. Let 
the House consider the situation of Denmark. She pos- 
sessed considerable^ countries on the main continent of 
Europe, but^sbe had still more valuable possessions in 
Norway, the Danish islands, ^>n out of which her capital 
was situated), anti ctmsiderable foreign colonies. Had 
France, therefore, required Denmark to JVjve up her fleet 
that it iniglAt be employefl against Groat llritaiu, what 
Avould Denmark have answered ? No, you have no right 
to maJ'.e such a demand ; it is ,a manifest usurpation on 
your part. If you make me choose between hostility with 
England and hostility with Frarjce, I prefer .the latter: for 
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if T quarrel with England, England can take from me all 
my foreign possessions; she can injure my marine, and 
employ Sweden to attack me in Norway. It is, therefore, 
better for me to keep that which you cannot take from me, 
tlhin to sacrifice it by a war with FiUgland.” This would 
have been the conduct of Denmark, if the rashness and 
precipitation of His Majesty'^s ministers had not forced her 
into hostility against Great Britain. 

Tlie next consideration >vas, how fixr Erance was to receive 
assistance in the execution of her projects from Russia? 
Immediately after the conclusion of peace at Tilsit, it had 
been argued by many that Russia had thrown herself into 
the arms of France, and thereby liad given preponderance 
to that power in the north of Europe. To those who 
bJievcd this, it must have been strange to see the Danisli 
marine taken possession of by this country, and the Russian 
marine permitted to rove about at pleasure. In one of 
Ijord Leveson Gower’s despatches, dated the 9d of Sep- 
teraber^ (p. 191), his lordship stated, tliat in a conference 
with General Budberg, the General allowed the existence 
of secret articles in the Treaty of Tilsit, but /declared that 
those articles had no reference to England. Now, it had 
been insisted in His Majesty’s Declaration relative to 
Russia and Denmark, that it was a knowledge of those 
secret articles that had induced JTis Ma.jesty to take the 
stops that he had done for the purpose of securing the 
Danish fleet. It therefore c became material to know'^.llen 
His Majesty’s Ministers became acquainted with those 
secret articles, how far ihef related to Denmark, and how 
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far by those? aniclcs France approached her purpose, with 
regard to the marine of that country. 

^ * #. Iff ^ * 

There were two or three most material paragraphs in the 
despatches of Lord L. Gower, which he should notice. 
The case which Ilis Majesty’s Ministers wished to make 
out was, that Russia had been all this while secretly in- 
stigating Denn)ark to join the confederacy against us ; and 
yet on the 4th of November, His Majesty’s minister at St. 
Petersburgh, after detailing the difficulties which he had 
experienced in obtaining an interview with (Jount lloman- 
zow, says, that he had been informed that some members 
of the Council, who had been consulted in the present very 
critical state of affairs, had advised tlie Emperor not to 
reject the present opportunity of re-establishing the trai#. 
quillity of the North of Europe, and th^t their opinion had 
been adopted,’^ So then, down to the 4th of November 
tlie Emperor of Russia entertained tins favourable dis- 
position towards England ! In the next despatch, inclosing 

the Russian Declaration, Lord Gower observes, tliat 

« 

General Salary and the other members of the Frcncii 
mission, boasted, that they had gained a comj)letc 
triumph, and liad carried not only tliis act of hostility 
against England, but also every t)ther* point esocntial to 
the success of 13uonapa«:i^s views.” What ! Iiad they been 
hdiouring from the concdusion of the Treaty of Tilsit down 
to beginning of Novembc]«, before they could succeed 
in carrying these points so essential to \hc success of 
Buonaparte’s views and was Chat conduct* of Russia to be 
• . IT *2 • • 
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assignetl ms a reason for our breaking* in upon a neutral 
nation and robbing her of her fleet ? In no period of the 
history of any country could a siniilar transaction be found. 
But, suppose be wore to concede in argument, that which 
was completely coiitradi<;ted by tlic des|)atehes on the table, 
that Russia had been active in forming a confederacy 
against (Vreat Hritain, was there the smallest proof that 
Denmark would have been disposed to join it? And what 
means had Rusbia to compel her? Slie could not march 
an army down the IJaltic ; and what fleet had she to oppose 
against tlie united fleets of England, Denmark, and 
Sweden? The power of protecting the neutrality of 
Denmark wa^-'aH o!i tlic side of England, noton Eraiice. 
Was it probable that Denmark would have ^acriliced her 
F^^jst and *Vest India possessions, her own Islands, and 
Norway, because France might have threatened her with 
the loss of J\itlaud and Holstein? He delied the right 
Jumourable Socrolary to shew on the table one syllable of 
evidence, tliat Denmark entertained such an intention. 
Ho had shaped other llesolutions, for the purpose of in- 
quiring what had been the conduct of His, Majesty’s 
Ministers with i*espect 16 Denmark licrself ; and whether, 
having determined to pursue a course hostile to her in- 
terests, they had pursued a c()urse advantageous to ours. 

By what Ministers liad done, they;.^h£ld provoked hostility 
without depriving the enemy of the powder of revenge. If 
our army had been able to beat tlie Danes, as asserted, the 
other evening ‘ijy a noble lord, might we not have kept 
Zealand ? With, the assistance of Sweden and of our own 
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reinforcements, what chance w'^ould France and Denmark, 
united, have had, to got hack this important possession ? 
To abandon it was the height of weakness. But even if we 
had not kept Zealand, could \vc not have dismantled the 
arsenal and dostroved the docks i' Could we not liave 
blown up the (Jrown Batteries and Cronenberg Castle, and 
secured to Ourselves the ijuiet ])assage of the Sound ? Why 
so shabby in our iniquities r Whi n we imitated the 
atrocities, of the ruler of France, why not imitate the 
grandeur and magnitude of his designs? Would Jluona- 
parte, under similar circumstances, have given up Zealagd ? 
The conduct of Ministers showed liow weak it was to do 
ill by halves. If it was necessary to attack Denmark at 
all, tluai it was their duty to render lier as inefKeient as 
possible. The same motives ^that justitied tlu^ one woulif 
justify the vthor. Uc presumed it was tint want of will in 
the right lionouraliie genllorncii opposite, but Vvant ol’ 
knowledge. He trusted at least that they would not talk 
of scruples, or morality, or law^: these, according to llie 
modern tenets, wer^i considerations fit onlv for fools and 
philosophers, •not for statesmen., ^Voul«l tJicy venture to 
eontend, that it was no thsatlvaritage to Great Eritain to 
liave the Sound sliut against hej- coiumerce, to have 
Zealand created, what it certainly vtoultl he, a st rong do- 
pository of force against Vier arms.? Having iK'gun the 
wof k of de.struction, they negh'cted their duty by luit 
compieting it. Let them not say tiaat ho gave ctiunsel so 
atrotaous, so monstrous, that their delicacy and sen.sibility 
Mould not allow them to accept if » 
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Wore Ministers, lie would ask, disposed to put Ireland in 
a state of greater discontentment than that in which she was 
at present? If not, wliy leave Denmark so much power? 
Having alienated Denmark from England, IVance would 
construct in Copenhagen fleets much faster, better and 
cliea})cr, tlian in any otlier port of Europe. His Majesty’s 
Ministers had expressed great solicitude for Sweden. A 
subsidiary treaty with Sweden was soon to be laid on the 
table of the House. France had long been the enemy of 
Sweden ; Russia })r()bably had become so. Denmark was 
rendered the ally of France, and thus by refraining from 
dismantling Zealand, Sweden was exposed to the greatest 
danger, All these considerations pressed with the greatest 
urgency for the fullest information on the subject. There 
•^did not appear to him the slightest justification of the con- 
duct of Ministers jvith regard to Demnark. If they could 
justify lliernsclvos for the acts that they had committed, 
then they could not justify themselves for (he acts tliat 
they liad not committed. In commencing the war, in 
carrying on the war, in the mode of , seeking for peace, in 
all, he thouglit them completely wrong, and Am all, he de- 
manded the fullest information. 

He was anxious the character of the country should stand 
as fair as it always liad' done, and that it should not be made 
a reproach to us, that at the very^ime" wc were most vehement 
in condemning the atrocity of France, we went far beyond 
it. The right honourable gentleman concluded > with 
moving his ^ first Resolution: viz. ‘‘That an humble 
address be presented to Ills Majesty, praying that lie would 
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be graciously jJeased to give directions Unit there be laid 
before the House, the substance and dates of all informa- 
tion transmitted by His Majesty’s Minister at the Court 
of Cf)])enhagen, during the last year, respecting the Naval 
Force of .Denmark ; and particularly respecting any mea- 
sures taken for augmenting the same, r)r putting it in a 
state of better preparation, or for collecting seamen for the 
purpose of manning the same, or any part thereof.” 

Mr. Secretary Canning'^ then rose. He commenced 
his rej)ly by* observing, that the moment was at length 
arrived, when the gentlemen op]>osite, so peculiarly (jua- 
lifiedby llieir own splendid achievements, toincpiire into the 
conduct of tlicir succc\ssors, liad, by a worthy selection 
of the right !ft)n(mrablc gentleman who had just sat down, 
put His Majesty's Ministers on their trial for that, whieji, 

until questioned by them, had been considered as the s;d- 

• • • _ 

valion of tlu' country. In the greatness of liis apj)rehen- 

sioii, lest all moral imj^resslons should be etlaced from the 
minds of the House, tlie right honourable gentleman had 
taken a course wdiich alForded a brilliant example of a 
morality, not only out of the ordinary track, but more 
severe even than that Itorn^yi morality, which he knew had 
its cidniirers on the opposite bench. His Majesty’s Ministers 
were eddied — not to account for ^isaste# and disgrace ; but 
to answer an accusaliori of success, and justify the motives 
of an eminent service. Whatever might be the decision of 
tiu; House, he, for one, should always feel the highest satis- 
faction in having been so accused. It was'^Jso a source of 
peculiar gratification, that no iinputaiion could rest on those- 
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gentlemen by whom this motion w^as brought forward, of 
being actuated by })arty feelings, us had sometimes happened^ 
when tile successors of an administration had been left in pos- 
session of a glory, which they had tarnished. Envious feel- 
ings of comparison could not have instigated the present 
motion; as wlieii nothing had been done by one set of men, 
it was impossible to find aeiioiis of theirs to co^iiipare with 
what had been done by another. 

There was another feature in this transaction honourulde 
to the cliaracler of the House : they were nof then debating 
how to w'ard off impending danger, hut, in comparative 
seci/rity, were discussing by what mode that security could 
be continued,* According to the sentiments of the right 
honourable gentleman opposite, the restoration of the 
Danish fleet would be the best mode of continuing that 
security ; for, cca-tainly, if it vVere decided that the taking 

, it 

of them was unjust, tlu* justice of retaining tbein cendd not 
possibly be maintained. The House could not blame the 
s[)oilors, and yet kt'ep the spoil. Though he could not agree 
with the riglit honourable gentleman in his conclusion, lie 
agreei.! with liini in his premise.^, that if injustice had been 
done, it should he oely ’marked but repaired. 

Tile right honourable gentleman had fairly stated, that 
the disposition of Denmark and Russia, and tlie means of 
I'h-anco, constitut(?d the question before the House. He 
had admitted the designs of Erance, without any otlnjr 
evidtuce than that contained in His Majesty's speech. With 
respect to the disposition of Denmark, he begged the right 
hontjurable gentleman to rccpllect, at the outset, that it was 
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not asserted by His Majesty’s Ministers, that wilfully, 
knowingly, and of clioiee, Denmark had been desirous of 
war with Great Britain rather than of peace. This had 
neither been inaintained, nor was it necessary to be so: — 
indeed, a riglit honourable friend of his, on the opposite side 
of the House (Mr. Sheridan), had said, on a late evening, 
that a casQ of weakness on the part of Demnark, and of a 
determination to avail herself of that weakness on the part 
of iM ance, would alone be a justification of the conduct oK 
the British Ghvcrnmcnt. But thoiigli he did not impute to 
Denmark a disposition to go to war with this country, he 
protested against the advantage which was taken of tilts ad- 
mission, when it was asserted, that we had bad the hearts 
of the Dancs^and that we had forfeited them. He did not 

like talking of national dislikes ; but such an observalion 

0 

evinced a most complete blintlness to the fact, that from the 
moment of the Armed Neutrality, in T«80, there had been a 
feeling towards this country, on the part of Denmark, if not 
of direct hostility, certainly not of very cordial friendship. 
Every body know what had been the conduct of 
Denmark at the end of ‘two former wars. In incitiny* 
the Armed Neutrality of ITBO, Denmark had been an 
active agent ; and at the end t)f 1800, l)ut a few months 
after Denmark had declared of the priii- 

ciples on which tlfe Armed Neutrality was formed, she 
again entered iiU*) a league confederated against Great 
l^ritain. liid this testify the good intentions of Denmark ? 
Or, on the other hand, did it testify her of resisting 

the influence oi^superior Tow^evs ? Let whichever part of 
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the alternative the House chose be adopted, he would not 
liesitate to say, that any Government would be lost to a 
due sense of the interests of the country, if, with a recol- 
lection of former occurrences, they had not looked wdth 
vigilance and suspicion to see liow Denmark would conduct 
herself at a period of so much greater danger to Great 
Britain. Was it not probable that a league of ijiueh niore 
force, and knit with inucli greater vigour than any pre- 
ceding one, would be formed against this country ? Was 
it not probable, from the experience of the ])ast, that 
Denmark would be induced by inclination, or compelled 
by fcrce, to join that league? The favourite project of 
Buonaparte, ^since he l)ad desisted from his threat of imme- 
diate invasion, was to destroy our commerce, «and to collect 
a naval force which sliould run down the navv of Great 

m/ 

Britain. Not a treaty ilid lie Itonclude in w hich the exclu- 
sion of British mercliandisc and shipping did not form a 
leading article. In terms too plain to be mistaken, lie had 
avowed his intention to bring every power of the Continent 
to act against Great Britain. Was there any thing in the 
situation of Denmark which renvlcrcd it pi'ohablc that she 
was out of his view in, this avowal To all these pre- 
sumptions the right honourable gentleman had thought it 
sufficient to answer,^ that ^Dcnmark had prepared against 
any attempt on the part of France, to cwntroul her conduct, 
by stationing a military force in rfol^teiil. What was the 
history of tl>at force? The greatest danger* to wdiich 

^ f ^ 

Denmark was fixposed from France was in 1808, when 
France occupied Hanover with a large force. Then not a 
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man was in Holstein beyond the peace garrison. Did the 
boasted cordon of Holstein remain in this state until tlie 
y)eriod when France seemed disposed to molest Denniarh ? 
No— only until the armies of England and Sweden were in 
force in Hanover ; then, and not till then, the Danes in- 
creased their military power in Holstein. He must be an in- 
# • 

geniousar^vuer who cxnild deduce from this circumstance that 
Ihiglaiul had been tlie object of tlie sympathy of Denmark, 
and Jji'j ance of her a])prchensioii. After the battle of Jena 
the territory of Denmark had been violated by a Frencli 
detacliment in pursuit of a Prussian corps, and a slight 
skirmish took placid w^ith the Danish troops, in wtTich a 
Danisli general was taken, and conveyed^ to the licad- 
quarUirs of flie J^'^rench general, where, in place of being 
treated with the distinction to be expecU'd from an offi^xT 
of a friendly power, he met w ith no very^ flattering reception ; 
and was sent back after his horse liad been stolen, and his 
pockets ])icked, under every species of injury w'hieh a 
liconlious soldiery could inflict. This had been done whilst 
the Danish an|jy, collected to cover the neutrality of 
Ilolsteliij^^was stationed* ui the neighbourliood- Was this 
event followed by the advance* of that army ? No such 
thing ; the insult was immediately succeeded by the retreat 
of the Danish army ; and this. circHiiistanco produced a 

remonstrance on "tlu) part of the British Government, 

* *^ . * 

• against the conduct of the Danish Government, in neglect- 

^ng to vindicate its neutrality. The meiitiou of this cir- 
cumstance led him to contradict a misrejft’csentation which 
liad been cluirged against tlie British Government, namely. 
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that the Danish army had been stationed in Holstein at its 
desire, in order that its designs against Copenhagen miglit 
be more easily ac^complished. Tliis statement was so wliolly 
unfounded, that it was not till the retreat of the Danish 
army, before a handful of French troo])s, that the Hritisli 
Government had made a representation, complaining that 

I ^ 

tliat was not the w^ay for Denmark to cviforce its 
neutrality. 

The conduct of France to Swodcni was verj^ diflerent. 
When the French division, commandiid l)y General Murat, 
entered Luheck, two tlunisand Swedish troo])s w^cre made 
prisoliers, after the storming of the town, and tlio general 
who commanded them, was not only treated with every 
distinction due to his rank and character, bbt sent hack 
wdlh a message to the King of Sweden from the French 
General, the brother-in-law* of Ihionaparte, ^ inviting 
him to make common cause with France, intimating 
that it would be for his advantage to do so, and hinting 
that it was unnatural for Denmark to possess Norway, 
which ought to be annexed to Sweden. Tliis bad been the 
conduct of France towards Sweden, at a period contemporary 
with the assertion of the Danish neutrality ; and when 
afterwards a negociation was entered into at Hamburgh, 
for the release of tho Sweffish prisoners, the same commu- 
nication was made to the Swedish charge (Tqffaircs there. 
AVhatwas the conduct of the King df Sweden ujxin this- 
occasion ? Hc» sent immediately to acquaint the Crow;^' 
Prince wdth thtirofler tliat had been made to him, and 
ynoffered the assistance of Iwe/ity tiiousand Swedish troops 
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lor the defence of Denmark, an assist£ince which the 
British Govcriimont also had strongly reconiniendod to the 
acceptance of the Government of Denmark. This oflor, 
thus recommended on our part, had been rcjecteil by tlie 
Danish Government, wliich, in communicating the terms 
of the offer, concealed entirely the proposal of France 
respecting Norway. C.Tnild the right hoiioural)le gentleman 
then contend, that after such conduct, we had a right to 
rely on the. frank and full declaration of Demrtark ? 
Shortly after, 'Hamburgh was evacuated by the French, 
but re-occupied on tlie 19th November, only two days 
before the famous Decree of the 91 st November. "I'his 
Decree was communicated to the Danish; Government, and 
no remoiistrailcc was made against it ; yet, when the 
mitigated measure of retaliation was afterwards resorted to 
by the British Government, tlien the rage of the Danish 
Government was excited, and a determination to resist its 
execution declared. It was due, however, in justice to 
the noble lord who preceded him in ollice (I-ord Ho wick), 
to state, that this^ determination had been manfully met ; 
which led tQ its aljandomnent. He did not moan to insist 
on this as conclusive, though it amounted to a strong pre- 
sumption that, whether from predilection or necessity, the 
Danish Government bad no poster of election between 
Eugknd and France?; .there was no choice, no discussion, 
iiB reasoning npon the Subject. 

^Phe magi*strates of Hamburgh had remonstrated against 
the decree of the 21st of November, and seift a deputation 
to wait ujwn Buonaparte with it. In the (inference which 
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the deputies liad with Buonaparte, they represented to him 
the ruin of commerce that would be tlie conseejuence of pur- 
suing liis wild plan of restrictions; to wliicli his answer was, 
that he would anniliilate all commerce ; for, as commerce 
“ and England were identified, and he was determined that 
‘‘ England should fall, it was necessary that commerce 
should fall also/’ But he did not stop there;, he adilcd, 
that lie would make others co-operate with him and 
then adverting to this mighty neutral, this powerful 
independent state, he said, “ let that little Prince take 
care, or I shall teach liini ho%v to act.’’ This was not a 
private communication, but a statement in a conference 
which had since been published. What was it that Buo- 
naparte was to teach the Crown Prince oP Denmark, to 
whom he directed such an insulting observation as no one 
individual could address to another without oflence, except 
the manlier of making his means subservient to the views 
of the French Government? When the French shut the 
Elbe and the Weser, the Danish Government consented to 
the measure without a murmur, but remonstrated strongly 
against our blockade of those rivers, though ^thc remon- 
strance was afterwards given up, when it was found that it 
w»oiild be injurious to their own commerce to press their 
objections to the mcasurct That it was not tlie determina- 
tion of the Danish Government to 4cfend Holstein against 
the French, appeared evident from variety of opinions, 
which he found recorded in his oflice. The right honov^'- 
able gentleman' had called for copies of correspondence to 
shew what was the immediate intention of Denmark ; but 
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he must contctul, that the concurrent opinions of several 
Ministers at dilFercnt times, and under similar circumstances, 
were more to be depended upon as a ground of decision, 
than the opinion of any individual, however c|ualified he 
might he to form a correct judgment. [The right lionour- 
able secretary here read extracts from several despatches 
frorfi Mi\ /larlicke, dated Copenliagen, December 180(5, 
stating, that, after the French Decree of the 21st Novem- 
ber had been communicated to the Danish Government, a 
demand was made that the Danish army should be with- 
drawn from Holstein ; that no English or Swedish troops 
should be allowed to enter the Danish territory, rnrf any 
measures taken demonstrative of ilistrust of •France ; that 
on receipt of this intelligence at Kiel, relays of horses had 
*bccn provided, not for the advance, but to secure the 
retreat of the Crown Prince.^ He also read from a sul)se- 
(juent despatcli, dated 28th December, 1806, that no pre- 
parations for defence had been made, nor any inclination 
shown to n^sort to the aitl of the natural allies of Denmark ; 
tlial several persons employed in the oflices of state, though 
not in Ivighest depaflment, acted in collusion with 
France, and were attached^ to* the French interests; that 
these persons would have considerable influence on tlie 
opinions respecting the defence qf thu country; and tliat, 
viewing the indolence of some, and the activity of others, 
at the Danish Court* he (Mr. GaiTicke) thought it his 
i'lty to state the truth, that there was reason to con- 
clude tliat when France was in an attitudo to enforce her 
demand, she would insist upon the exclusion of British 
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vessels from the ports of Denmark, and y)rol)al)ly afterwards 
upon the surrender of the dock yards of Copenhagen ; and 
that it was therefore the more necessary for the British 
Government to use (!very means of vigilance and pre- 
caution, to defeat the designs of the cnony in that 
quarter.] 

These had bc'cn the opinions of tliat Minister, upon tlie 
policy and temper of the Danish Government; and yet thaj; 
>vas tlio Power up(ni w hose determination they were requii t^d 
implicitly to rely. It w^ould not he just for liim, in stating 
these facts, to withhold his tribute of applause from those 
who trad prcced('d fiim in the office he had now the honour 
to till, and w,ho had met with firmness the remonstrances 
and demonstrations of the Danish Government. The noble 
lord who iimnodiately preceded him had instructed Mr. 
Garlicke to declare to the Danish Government, that His 
Majesty could never, in the event of that power submitting 
to the controul of France, suffer either the whole or a 
part of its navy to be placed at the disposal of France. 
(Loud cries of liear, liear !) The honourable gentlemen 
opposite might continue their acc'iamations, but the opinion 
w’^as entitled to res[)ect. Perhaps, however, the noble lord 
had not considered the means ade([uate to the end, and did 
not look upon the capture of Holstein as more likely to 
secure the possession of the Danish than the conquest 
of Alexandria that of the Turks. But Ihe instructions of 
the noble lord went on to sa^ that if the Danes should 
suffer the French to occupy Holstein, His Majesty could 
not abstain from those measures which would be necessary 
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io inaiiitaiii the honom* of his crown and assert the mleivsl 
of his subjects. (Loud cries of lieai\ hear ! from the 
opposition.) 

He presumed, from their acclamations, tliiit llie gentle- 
men opposite inferred, that those measures should not be 
resorted to until the l>!inish navy shoidd l>e aetually taken., 
or imtil tlicj agreement should Ik‘ entered into h^r its sur 
render, or until a tumnn unication of such agreement shouhl 
he made by a govcrnmenl, which had entered into aconven 
tioii with this* country in August, and in the December 
foUowiim' had violated that convention. he whole con 
iluct of that court sliowcd, that, citlior from necessTF^ or 
inclination, it would hav(' tahen a part agaiust'this couiilry, 
and it was no weak presumption tjf such an event, that all 
flic offers of France had been kt'pt back from this coiinlr^, 
whilst they were amusing us with the assurance, that they 
plactal an implicit reliance ujwn the Declarations of 1’ rattce. 

lie luid been hitIuTto speaking of the state of Denmark in 
December 1807, and Jamuiry 1808, when Diumajiarte « as 
employed at a distance in Poland, against armies, certainly 
n(»t equal to his own, but \Vlncli kept him at bay, and by a 
small assistance might have^ licen .rendered e*jual to Ins 
armies. By what means could Denmark defend henelf 
against the French, Avhen Buonaparte should return witii 
liis whole force triumpliant from Poland, after she had 
refused the assistance that’htul btxni ottered to licr ? Of all 
persons he Mid not think that Kis IVIajesty’s Ministers 
should be accused of injustice by the captoisof Alexandiia, 
of inismanagemeiil liy the attnejeers of the Dardanelles , a-. 
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inglorious by tlu? concjiierors of Constantinople ? liui 
though he should udniit that the demand of the Danish 
navy was a strong measure, yet there was some extenuation 
in that case, which did not apply to the demand of tlu’ 
Turkish fleet. He did not mean to argue here the difler* 
once of the necessity in either instance. There was this 
circumstance whicli bore upon tlic case of the Dartish iKivy^ 
that the Danish Govcniniout, coutem])lating the dangers 
that were gathering round it, had entertained tlie project of 
reducing its navy by side, and he had it upon autliority to 
state, that the Russian Minister had actually entered into a 
treat- 3 ' for the purchase of part of the Danish navy. As to 
the influoncy *of nalional pride, therefore, it could not be 
very activ'c, for he could not conceive any^ situation that 
this country could be placed in, in which she could euten 
tain a proposal for the disposal, by sale, of any part of the 
British navy. This would not certainly justify the demand 
of the Danish fleet ; but it certainly did strip the right 
honourable gentleman’s speech of part of its gorgeous 
elfxiuence. The experience of tiie past had enabled His 
Majesty’s Ministers to judge of the conduct that would be 
pursued by Denmark. ,IIad she not received intimation of 
the dangers that impended over her ? Had not the bulletin, 
published by Buonaparte’ after the battle of Fricdland, 
given her notice of her aj;)proaching .fate, when it stated, 
that the blockade of the British* is'j/mds would tlien cease 
to be a vain word.'’ What ports but those ef Denmark 
could this prospective threat apply to, for what others 
^verc neutral ? The conferences, too, at Tilsit, and the 
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imnrcdiate execution of some of the arrangements entered 
into there, by the restoration of the J^ukcs of Mecklenburg 
and Oldenburg, for whom the Emperor of Russia had par- 
ticularly interested himself^ on the condition of shutting 
their ports against Great Britain, shewed the designs of 
Buonaparte, and pointed to Denmark as the next state that 
would, be ©ailed upon to submit to his laws of blockade. 
To ].)eiuiiark alone this intimation of the Bulletin referred, 
and accordingly she w’^as found shrinking into her sliell as 
France approached, and neglecting to make any addition to 
her means of defence. She had declared the Enaicli 
Decree of the 21st November innocent, whilst she remon- 
strated strongly against the British mild retaliation in the 
Order of the 7th of January as unjust: and yot this was 
tinj power which they were told was capable of defending 
itself against France ! Tlic proposition was not maintain-^ 
able, and if His Majd'sty'‘s Ministers had iftxt acletl upon tin* 
impressions they received from the ex[)erience of the past, 
and their knowledge of the state and sentiments of tlu! 
court of Deiunark, J:he;y would not have done their duty. 
If they had not takt*n the ve^y steps which wore now cen- 
sured, the elo(Juence of the right lumourable gentleman was 
cold and dead, compared with \lie thunder tliat would liave 
then rolled over their heads. But these w ere distant w arii- 
iiiirs. Had not Denmark more immediate intimation of its 

o 

danger ? General liqmadoKe, on coming to take the com - 
mand at Ilandjurgh, directed the assembled burghers to 
prepare quarters for fifteen thousand menj whieii he 
represented as only the jKlvanced guard of a much greater 
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force, tliat Mas to be employed on an expedition wliich 
would not require him to be lon^ absent from Ilainburgb. 
WJutber could this expedition be directed but against 
Holstein? Bernadottc had also been charged with a mis- 
sion to the Crown Prince at Kiel ; and, though he should 
state as a fact, a thing which he did not know upon crflicial 
authority, that officer, he was assured, had liad an inter- 
view Mith the Cn>M'n Prince at Kiel, on the night of the 
21st of duly. He believed the fact, though he could not 
state it positively, and ho knew also, that it. was believed at 
Kiel, in Holstein, at llamburgi;, and at St. Petcrsbiirgh, 
at rile time. Pcniadotte, too, had made no secret of the 
object of his mission, being to procure the exclusion of the 
l^nglisli from tlie ports of Denmark. Was this a state of 
things, in Mdiicli His Majesty ;s Ministers were to goon cop- 
'ilding in the sincerity andejneansof the Danish Govern- 
ment, till they should bo called on for assistance F He wislicd 
to know*, why they shouhl have waited for the Declaration 
of Denmark, when fully apjirised of tlic tlls|)ositi()ii of France 
towards tliat power, of the inability of Jiussia to controul 
that disposition, and of the w*a?it of mcahs, or of inclination, 
on the part of Denmark, .to resist the force of* France? 

But the right lionourjihle gentleman Jiad argued 
that though there had » been enough in the circumstances 
and conduct of Denmark to excite suspicion, or call for 
measures of precaution, yet ttiere vas not sufficient to 
jusiify tiic length to wind! the uK'asures «cf llis Ma- 
jesty s Government had been carried. For luni./*lf7 lie 
iid not know what other measures could Jiave been re:sorted 
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to; and lie would defy the ingenuity of the gentlemen 
opposite, to shevNT what others could liavc been ado})ted, 
that would have insured the accomplislnnent of tlio object. 
It Mas not necessary for liini, in this instance, to say tliat 
the whole of iIk^ force employed on this occasion, had not 
been provided for this expedition originally. A very large 
part of ithatf been employed to assist the King of Sweden, 
the remainder had been provided on principles of precau- 
tion ; and,* as the influx of intelligence demonstrated the 
critical nature of the emergency, or, as the views of Vrance 
developed themselves, it became the more necessarv^jo 
em|)loy tlu* wliolci upon this important service. As to the 
dianand of the licet, he was at issue with the ri‘»*ht honoiir- 
abV’! giMitlemaii ; but as be meant to object to the ])roduc- 
lion of the papiMs he calK'd for, he thought it right to * 
state, that 1.h*e proposftion intended to ImVe been made in 
the lirst. instance to the Court of Denmark, was to surrender 
its fh*ct in dejiosit, to he returned on tlie conclusion of 
peace. This jiroposition had not been subiniltcd to the 
Danish (lovi'rnment,^ because, the gentleman wlio was the 
hi'arer of it, (Jl\ his arrival at Kid, felt confident that he 
should see the Prince on the following morning, but found 

in tlio morning that the Prince had set out for Copeidiagen; 

* * 

on following tlu? Prince to ( kipenhagen he found he had 
returned to Kiel. I'he DaAJsIi Minister Mdioni he met at 
Copenhagen, had orders not to treat uiion the terms he was 
autllBrized to propose: the Minister at Kiel could not treat 
till the return of a courier from Copenhagen ; the Minister 
iit (’openhagen could not open a negoclation fill the return 
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of a messenger from Kiel. Under these circumstances, it 
was impossible to enter into any negociation that could 
hold out any prospect of a speedy or satisfactory result, 
and tlius it was that the original proposition had never been 
submitted to the Danish Government. A sufficient force 
had been sent to justify the Court of Denmarje to France 
in conceding to our demand, or, if it did concede, to 
accomplish the object for which itluid been dispatched. 

As to the violated dignity of the Danish^ nation, the very 
display <jf our forcin)efore Coj^enfiagen might be considered 
a violation of tliat dignltv. If one of our cruisers had 
searched a single Danish ship, or stop))ed a corporal’s 
guard going to Zealand, this might also he called an attack 
upon that nation ; and u})on this subject he sliould quote a 
► great authority upon the law of nations, whicli lie held in 
Iris hand. ThuU great modern expositor of tlie law of 
nations, whom the right lionourahle gentleman, in the 
religious part of his speech, seemed to consider as a special 
instrument in the hands of Providence — Jiuonaparte — who, 
in his tender concern for the intertfots of this country, 
always t(x>k care to give, an exposition of liisumtiments at a 
time when it would bear (tn a parliamentary deliate — had 
given, in a Moniteur ^j^hicli arrived this very day, a suffi- 
cient proof of what would have made him consider Den- 
mark as in a state of hostility witl\^ France. When the 

t 

Austrian Minister, Stahreinberg, w-as re-callecl, he was par- 
ticularly ordered to leavo London by tlic SOtb, as l\;.rliii- 

r 

ment were to meet on the 21st : and a JMonitcur which had 
arrived this very day, had given an exposition of IJuona- 
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partc’s sentiments with respect to neutrals. In the justifi- 
cation of the coiuluet of France towards Portugal, one of 
liuonfipartc'’s Ministers says in his oflicial report, If any 
sovereign in Euroj)e sliould allow his territory to be 
violated by the English, the act would clearly place that 
sovereign in hostility with your Majesty ; and, therefore, if 
the Portuguese have suffered their vessels to be violated hy 
tile cruisers of that Power, tiu y, too, were in hostility with 
>our Majesty.” Now, those who tiiought so inuch of the 
wounded pride of Denmark, should consider, that upon 
this principle, the searcli of tlie smallest vessel, in crossing 
the Melt, would be suflicient to place Denmark ii^a state 
of war witli France, VVitli a French army tin the frontiers 
of Holsteisi, *aiid no English fleet or force off Copenhagen, 
It would be an idle waste of words, a mere mockery of 
iiogociatipn, to enter into any discussions. Humanity, as 
well as policy, re<|uired a force large eitough for the 
ultimate aceomjilisliment of the object m^der any circum- 
stances. No man could blame His Majesty’s Ministers for 
having made the; force much larger than was necessary for 
either ob;4’ct, in order to invite the surrender of tlie fleet 
which was reejuired ; but,, when* no proposition would be 
listened to, it was satisfactory that the means employed 
were sufficient for the accomplishment of the object witli 
the least possible loss. ^ 

‘ The fmht honourable gentleman had said that the case 
^ould only be justified by necessity; but he was sure the 
right honourable gentleman must carry Ms principle fur- 

I 

tber, and admit, that the measure ougli^ not to he carried 
beyond the necessity of tlyj case. He ^yas therefore sur- 
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})riscd 1o hear llic right honourable gcntlcniau say, at the 
i-oiiclusion of liis sp(?cchj that the measure ought to have 
hecn puslicd to extremity, liy other premises he might 
arrive at that conelusion, but certainly not from those lie 
had lliat night stated- The right honourable gentleman 
luul said, that the Danish Government could tlefond the 

« j 

islands against France, though France should be in pos- 
session of Holstein. But if the Danish navy was not pre- 
pared against Finglantl, neither could it be prepared agaiiist 
France. However, the fact was, and it was notorious, that 
after Zi uland had surrendered, many Danish troops hail 
succecrlvd in getting into that island, notwitlistanding the 
judicious distribution of the British naval force in tlie Belts, 
liy the very able officer who commanded in fhat (juarter. 
On the authority of liis predecessor he could state, that the 
pressure in Holstein was considered as likely to lead to the 
surrender of Zealand. The right honourable geiitleinan 
had asked, why tliey had not put their questions directly 
to Bussia, respecting her conduct? He would answer, that 
tliey had Mattered themselves, that by pursuing a course 
ratlier conciliatory, they might bring back liusgia to the 
lino of her true policy, aivi therefore they abstained from 
any conduct that might drive lier irrecoverably into the 
arms of France, l^ut the riglit honourable gentleman 
asked why, if Russia were a party against us, we ought 
not to have selected Russia for our attack ? To tJiis ques- 
tion, which had been so often put, the answer was so obvious 
that he was su¥])rised to hear it repeated. If they had 
liad certain information of thi; hostile iiiteiilions of Russia, 

41 

and the objccl wliich they had in view were not attainable 
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any otljcr means, he agreed that Jlussia sliould have 
been attacked. It liad been shewn, that the object sought 
Ironi Dtaimark could not have been obtained wiilioiit a 
prompt and peremptory force, and that that object was of 
the highest moment to the security of this country. An 
attack upon Cronsiadt might have been productive of glory, 
but'woulcl^not have diminislied the maritime means that 
could he employed against us, and which constitiitixl our 
danger. Would it then have been wise, or |)olitic, or safe, 
to have passed the harbour of C(>j)enhagcn, wliicli con- 
tained twiaity sail of the line, that would instantly become 
the instruments of the enemy’s vengeance againsU^s, in 
order to execute a barnai hravailo against Crpnstadt, where 
we could obtain but thri*e or four rotten hulks? It was 
True, be a^iinitted, that Iliissian ships of the line had passed 
through our fleets, and we had the choice of attacking tliem ; 
hut, aware of the circumstances by wlncli the Emperor had 
been rendered the friend of France, of the disgusting humili- 
ations to whlcli he had Ix'eu subjected at the conferences of 
Tilsit, and hoj/ing that his niagnaniinous spirit might still 
he driven U) resistance and aggression, llis Alajesly’s Minis- 
ters had still cherished the hoj^e ihat the Emperor Alex- 
ander would retrace his steps, not for tiie |)urpo,se of a 

renewal of war witli France — G oil forbid! — but in order to 

■ * 

consult the true interests of his empire. In the present 
circumstances of the world, a war witli France would he 
hopeless; but it was not hopeless that the sphdt and dis- 
IKxsition of his people might bring liim back better coun- 
eils. They l)ad Jitrong grounds to know that the intentions 
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<4 lliissia were hostile, but, in the most inauspicious iiu)- 
inent, they were not vvitlioiit expectations of altering them. 

The right honourable gentleman had contended that this 
prospect was not improved by calling upon Russia to sanc- 
tion the l)u.slness of Copenhagen ; but it was somewhat 
strange, that such an opinion should be entertained by 
those who held tliat it was of no consecpience ^.whether a 
mediator was friemlly or not. H(? couhl assure the right 
honoural)le gentleman, that the note of Haron Rudberg. 
which he imputed to some French intelligence respecting 
the transactions at (Copenhagen, was not produced by any 
such muse. Tlic business at CojK'nhagen had been known 
at St, Peterjlv.irgh on the 22d July, a week before that 
note was ^Yritten ; and if gentlemen reflected that General 
Savary dictated to the Emperor of Russia in his capital," 
they might easily account for the asperity of any note 
which might have been submitted to his ins])cction. Ail 
accounts agreed in representing, tluit tlie mind of tlie court 
of Russia was alienated from this country, and one might 
easily conceive a reason for that alienation. The expecta- 
tion of assistance from this counfry, no matter wj[]ierher well 
or ill founded, was ihccfKisc, nytof the peace of Tilsit, but 
of the temper in which it was concluded, when the military 
disasters had render<#d thgt peace necessary. Out of twenty 
despatches received from our Ambassador with the Emperor, 

» I 

tliere was not one in which he didnot^say, ‘‘ Send assistance, 
or Russia will fail you ; make a diversion, which will take parji 
oftlic weight of* war off Ruvssia, or she will withdraw from it.'' 

As to the charge, that ifee expedition to Copenhagen 
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was tlic cause of the hostility of Russia, Ije contended, on 
the authority of our Ambassador at Fetersbiirgh, that 
the fact was not so; but he could also refer to tlie 
authority of another noble person, who had an ample 
opportunity of knowing the truth of wliat he here ad- 
vanced, and he should do this with the more satisfaction, 
because; of some riimoars he had heard, that that noble per- 
son (liOrd Hutchinson) had declared an opinion since bis 
rolnrn to this country, that the Expedition to Copenhagen 
was the cause of the lioslility of Russia. ''Fhe right ho- 
nourable secretary here read an extract from a despatch 
from Lord Hutchinson, dated Memel, 20th of^^Iuly, and 
staling that there were many secret articles in the treaty 
of Tilsit; nhat the predominant party in the Russian court 
was French, but that the rational part ol the nation was 
against a war with EriJ^land; that it was probabTe the 

* * • -I 

secret articles related to Turkey, and to the shutting of the 
Russian ports against Kngland, in the event ot tlie failure 
of a ncgociation within a limited time. Hiis extract would 
be sufficient to do away any impression that the rumours 
to wivigh he alluded itiight have made, as if the noble 
writer of the despateh really attributed the hostility of 
Russia to the business at Copenhagen. Hoping for a 
cliange of circumstances, t!i(^ ba^ thouglit it better to 
afford to the Russian Government an opiK)rtuiuty of re- 
leasing itself ’from ’the embarrassing engagements into 
Avbicli It liad unfortunately entered at Tilsit ; and when 
he considered the nature of the policy .%nd practice of that 
court, when’ he contemp^itcd the anxiety which it had 
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always manifested to maintain its rank as Proteetor of the 
N()rth of Europe, and the tenacity with which it still fondly 
wished to cling to that character, lie could not suppose a 
ease in which every feeling of its pride and anil)ition could 
he so completely gratified as in the submission of our dif- 
ferences with Denmark to the mediation of Hussia as 
arbitress of the North. She could thus say to hersielf, tlio 
sea of which I am jirotectress has been violated; but those 
who have violated it art; jilaccd in my hands, subject to my 
mediation. This was tlic light in vdiieh he was eoiifident 
the application to Jlussia to mediate, would be considered 
by every person who was a friend to the true interests of 
Jlussia, and it. was so considt'red, until tlie overhearing 
iiilhienee of General Savary altered the tone of the Russian 
Cabinet. Hut it liad been said, why not attack Cronstadl, 
and insult tlie I^riiperor in his own capital ? d^here was 
a great party, or rather the majority of the bettcj-mosl 
peojile in Ilussia, wlio were anxious for Rritisli conrieclioti ; 
but wdiatevcr miglit be the partialities of such |)iison.s, 
they must all feel for tiie honour and glory of^their country, 
and therefore it could not be desirable to destroy^ by an 
unprofitable attack upon ibcf nalu)ViaI feelings, the naseeiit 
|»o[)uIarity of tliis country. We had the right uiupiestion- 

t 

ably; but it was a diflcreiit rjuestion, whether, under the 

circumstances of the case, wc ought to exercise it : besides, 

• « 

the object was not worth the cost and {lain of the iinder- 
taking, and the execution of it would have infallibly dis- 
gusted those who ^v^)uld be likely to bring back Jlussia to 
lier real interests. 'Pilose gentlumen wlio admitted that a 
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knowledge of llie designs of Frarux', and of tlie weakness 
of Denmark, would justify the expedition, seemed to forget 
the inadmission, and to urge the broad ])rineiples ap[)licabio 
to a different state of things. It w^as undoubtedly just, that 
if there were a eomnuinity of statics in Europe, tlic weaker 
states ought to l)e as secure from aggression, as the more 
powerful ones. This was a principle wliich had never been 
denied. Hut gentlemen Avrongly applied to the existing 
state of Europe tins principle, whicli properly Ijelonged to 
that state of Europe, in which the rights of all weresecureil 
by the suiictity of public law' ; and even the vveaki‘st were 
preserved from aggrossiiai or insult — if not by iminediate 
protection, at least by eoiifrn^ling interests.^ 

In the eyilhusiasni of tlie right honoiirahle gentlemarrs 
morality, it Nvas ratlier strange, that he should have forgotten 
the moralities of l he French revolution. In the presenf state 
of tlie woihl, whatever miseries inighl he ])roduced, whatever 
calamities end ured, whatever atrocities aimmi tied, l)y the ])er- 
mission of tliatlh'ovidc'nce in whom W’C live, breathe, and have 
our being, the whole responsibility must j est ujjoii him, avIk# 
is the sole author of tliem. There Avas not now a 

munity of states in lOurope, fjonneeted by the solemnity 

* 

and sanction of jjublicr law, ])roteciing and protected by 
tlie influence of the principles f)f equal justice, and a mutual 
sense of reciprocal rights; there was but one devouring 
slate, that swalktwejJ u|) every one tliat it could bring within 
its grasp;* and llml, so fir from lo-pccting the rights and inde- 
pendence of otliei nations^ reduced ail to i^idisciiminale aib* 
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jcctioii, rendering them alike subscTvic'iit to the designs of its 
Ruler against this country, Buonaparte now dictated to all 
the nations of the continent, and had cnused every vestige 
of public law in Europe. He could not but be surprised 
then, to find gentlemen censuring a measure, wliich had 
j)roved the salvation of the country, and comparing it Avith 
antiquated crimes in vvliich we had no share, andforVhick 
W(‘ had incurred no responsibility- 
Was it to be contended, that in a mometit of inv. 
minent danger, we should have abstained ‘from tlnit 
course which prudence and policy dictated, in order 
to meet and avert those calaviiities tlnit threatened our 
security and existence, because if we sunk under the 
pressure, we should have the eonsolalicm of having the 
authority of Piifiendorf to plead ? But the conduct that 
had been adopted on this occasion, was not without preee- 
ilent or example. In the year 1801, tlie island of Madeira 
liad been taken possession of by our Government, for fear 
it should fall into the hands of llic French. Yet Portugal 
was a neutral nation, and had always, by way of pro- 
eminence, been styled the old and Kneiont ally of England. 
The capture of Madeira had Ixx-u effected without any 

I* 

previous communication to the Court of Lisbon. Un» 
doubtedly, instructions luid *bcen sent to our Minister at 
the Court of lAsbon, to request that an order should be 
sent to the Governor to surrender iRc vslafid in good will. 
The instructions arrived at Lisbon about the time 'that the 
troops arrived at ^ladcira, aud the island was consecjuently 
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tSkcn by force before any orders could have been sent out 
to surrender it. Where had Portugal at that time a fleet 
that could convey troops for the invasion of these islands, 
or if she had tliat fleet, what expedition could be sent by 
her that would not be defeated by the valour and intrepidity 
of our seamen? lie did not mean to condemn the capture 
of jthat island, because he knew that it might be, and he 
had no doubt that it was, justifiable upon the grounds of 
probable necessity; he adverted to tlie transaction only as a 
defence* against the generality of the charge, lint this was 
not the only instance in which such conduct had been 
practised to neutral states, in whicb it had been used 
towards neutral and friendly powers; nay, even there w^as 

# i 

an instanco in whlcli it had boon adojHfd by morality itself 
.towards a friendly state. In the year 1806, there had been 
ro{)orts of its being the intvnlion of the Frencli Govrt-ii- 
ment to i'lvadc PcA'tugal. lie had hiaiself no doubt of the 
perpetual intention of the French Government to prosecute 
that purpose, and he did not question that the desigji might 
have been in conteniplatiou at that time ; but it did not 
appear that any 'army wa§ assembled for the purpose at 
llayonne. * He atlmired the .conduct which had been 
adopted by the late MinisteVs on the occiisiou, lie applauded 
their spirit, and he felt gratitutlc for the manner in which 
their proceeding enabled bim to*nicot*thc general question 
on this charge. [Here the right honourable Secretary read 
^ extract from the Instructions given by the late Boai-d of 
T^dmiralty to Earl St. Vincent^ when dispatched to Lisl)ou. 
Tlie Instruction.*, directed the noble Adinirars attention to 
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ihrcp objects; first, if the Portuguese Government should, 
by itself, or in conjunction witli Spain, be dis[X>sed to 
defend the country against the French, to promise all the 
assistance that Great Britain could afford, and the presence 
of a respectable naval force in the Tagus would contribute 
to that object ; secondly, if that should not be tlie deter- 
mination of the Court, and the Government sliouldVinbrnce 
the resolution of emigrating to the Brazils, as it had once 
proposed during the late war, to olfer them the assistance 
of a British naval force, under tluj protcctmn of which 
alone, that detennination could be carried into effect; and, 
lastly, if there should not be vigour enough in the Go- 
vernment to adopt either of these resolutions, he >vas ic 
prevent, if possible', tJie port of Lisbon froip falling into 
the hands of the French, and, at all events, the Porliiguesc* 
na\‘y was to be secured ; every vessel of which that was 
serviceable, was to b(J hrougld oil', togellier with the ships, 
g(^ocls, and jiersons of the Jiritlsli factory at Lisbon, and 
also the court, if it should be so disposed : for the execution 
of these instruetions, tlie troops lliat were tlieii embarking 

were to he sent to Inm with all aaivenient' expedition ; hut 

# 

J)e was not to give any intmiatiou of the circumstance to 
llio rortugUL'se Govcrauieiil, nor to liold any language 
that might excite tlic suspifciou of the French Minister, or 
lead to any measures of precaution ; and, as it might be 
necessary to employ the troops inmlediatcly on their arrival, 
in ordf.'r to secure a strong ])osition, he was to have the 
mariues and httats of the ticel constantly in readiness for* 
that service/1 ''ria-.e instructions were clear in their ienoi’. 
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precise in their object, and conclusive as to the question 
then under consideration. If any gentleman wished for the 
document, it would be laid on the table, and the only shy- 
ness that had been felt in producing it before was, that it 
would place him and his colleagues in the situation of 
convicted^ plagiarists. (Hear, hear !) ’^Fhese were the in- 
structions diat had been given by morality itself, and 
the only dilfcrcnce between them and the instructions that 
had I)eon given by the present Government was, that the 
latter did not desire that the army should be introduced 
in disguise. 

Hut there might yet be one qualification that the right 
Jionouralde genthanan would apply to Denmai'lv, namely, 
tliat lier conduct, when she was relatively strong to weaker 
neutral states, did not merit such a measure against her, 
Wliat had. that ccuiduct been? Wh«i?n, in 1801, the 
maritime confederacy held out a prospect that this country 
would not be able to protect its allies, Denmark treated the 
unprotected neutral state of Hamburgh with the most violent 
oppression, anddic^ so for thepurjK^e of excluding the En- 
glish from thaJi port. The same conduct liad been pursued 
towards Ratzburg. This cchiduct proved that Denmark 
had no very strong claims for forbearance. But it was 
rather strange, that those gcntlemfcn who blamed Cxoveni- 
ment for not having accepted the mediation of Russia, 
simuld now impute it as a ground of charge that tliey had 
imt passed by Copenhagen in order to attack Cronstadt. 
We had the right to attack Russia, but had we no interest 
in forbearing to exercise that right ? Tlwe were, at the 
. VM.. II,. , V ’ 
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lime, in the ports of Russia, five luuulred Rritisli ships, 
aiitl six thousand British seamen ; and gentlemen would 
perceive, that these formed too iiiifKirtant an object to be 
hazarded for tlie sake of the few hulks that might be obtained 
at Cronstadt : besides, the fleet which Russia had in die 
Mediterranean was a security to us for her good behaviour. 
And liere he would take occasion to contradict a misrepre- 
sentation that liad taken place upon the subject of this 
fleet. The Russian squadron did not enter the Tagus by 
order from the Government, but from sheer distress, and 
because nil the ports of the enemy were so closely blockaded 
by our squadrons, that they coultl not enter any one of 
them. Tiffs ‘squadron wa.s first directed to touch at a 
British port, and even the Russian Amhffssador wtis so 
deceived wdth respect to it, that he had ke])t here a 
frigate with specie^ on board for the payment of that 
very fleet. But, if that fleet had been attacked, what an 
argument might yet Ik? drawn against the precipitancy of 
such a measure, from the circumstance of the S(|uadron 

having been directed to touch at a British port, and the 

«/ 

Russian Ambassador having detained the frigi’tc with the 
specie for the piay of the crews ! 

He had intentionally avoided referring to any thing in 
this debate but what was notorious ; and if they were to 
ask why they had rested their defence upon precise infor- 
mation, when the events and facti? tluit had since taken 

o 

place, had amply justified tjieir measure, he would answw, 
that they had stated that precise ground because it was 
true, and not because they thought it necessary to their 
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justification in jnfiging of the case before the House. If 
any more evidence should be thought necessary, let them 
be condemned, for nothing should ever extort from them 
tlie source whence they had derived their information. If 
gentlemen slioulil say, that tliis course was contrarj^ to tlie 
practice .of Parliament, he wwild go to the Journals, to 
prove that 'it was not out of the usual course of Parlia- 
mentary proceedings. Having resumed the country from a 
great anti imminent danger, l\c would trust to the case as it 
stood, and he liad no doubt but that the conduct of Minis- 
ters would be jiulged deserving of approbation. The House 
might judge of the extent of the service performed by 
contcmplaung the distribution of our naval force, that 
miglit be necessary if the Danish licet were not now in our 
possession. , > 

As to what the right honourrble gentleman had 
said of the increase of the danger of Sweden l)y tlie 
Expetlition, he could assure liim, that that danger was 
griiatly diminished Ity that event, and so the Government 
of Sweden felt it. As tlie right honourable gentleman 
had alludetrto a communication, made by him to Mr. Rist, 
the Danish charge d’affaires, he would briefly state the fact 
to the House. He had been cominanded by His Majesty, 
after the Danish fleet had been surrendered, to make an 
official communication to that gentleman, desiring that he 
inight procure powers from the Crown Prince to negociate 
ith accommodation, or to procure passports for a Minister 
to go to Kiel for that purpose. This vras all the official 
communication ; he had, liowevcr, thought it right to in- 

r 2 
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fiirm Mn Hist of the terms u|:k)U which the accommodation 
might be effected. He had mentioned then the period of 
three years, as that which might, after the conclusion of 
peace, enable us to form a judgment of the stability of the 
peace; and certainly, those who liad witnessed the last 
peace must be sensible, that the period was not loo hmg ; 
for in eighteen months after that poace^ we wore as much at 
war as before. (Considering that we had gained possession 
of the fleet by force, he did not think the, stipulation of 
such a term any insult, and he luid |)roposed either to keep 
the fleet in deposit, or to take it in purchase. When he com- 
municated this fact to the House, he thought it necessary 
to stale why he did not produce the })Mpers. As all nego- 
ciations were resumed on llie terms upon which they laid 
lxx?n last broken off, and though he and his colleagues had 
thought it right to make such oflers'in tliat distance, il: 
would not follow that they should he disposed to grant tlic 
same conditions at a future period. In the hope of .some such 
acconnnodation, His Majesty had even been induced to 
delay directing the condemnation of tlic Danish shipping, 
as well as liis declaration of war. He had* iitJ hesitation 
to add, that every stipulation had been required that could 
be necessary for the security of the Swedish territory. 
But now that war ^ had ^laken place, it could not he con- 
tended that the capture of the J)anisl] Navy did not, pro 
tantoy diminish the means of the enemy, whilst it added to 
our means of security. Buonaparte well knew, that the 
maritime power of Great Britain was the only impediment 
to his universal aggrandisement. He would not cease, 
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tlierefore, to exhaust all the means he possessed to accom- 
plish the grand object of his ambition. The trial he would 
make ; and it was only by making it, and its failure, that he 
was to be convinced of the inefficiency and fruitlessness of 
all his designs. He would destroy all commerce in order 

to injure this country, which he identllicd with it: 

• * 

Cedet et ipse marl vector : nec iiautica pinus 
M utabit merces.” — 

Hut though lie should direct the whole accumulated force 
of his vast territories to this purpose, he woidd Hud all his 
projects frustrated, until he could make all natioift iiide- 
peudont of commerce, in consequence of tleiv own pro- 
ductions : • 

* 

‘‘ Omnis feret omnia tellus*** 

• 

Hy the expedition to Copenliagcn, the hieans of tlic enemy 
liad been reduced, and the security of the country aug- 
mented, Those who thought the policy of that measure 
weak, and its execution unjust, would certainly vote against 
him. But lie could not Cx*>nsider it a manly way to take 
the division upon the motion for papers, and not on the 
merits of the c[Ucstion, merely because some few would 
vote for the papers, who would ‘Viot support a motion for 
censure. Conscious of the princijiles upon wliich he and 
his colleagues had iict^d, and of the advantages resulting 
to the country therefrom, trusting to the justice and the 
good sense of the House, for a confirmation the universal 
sentiment of the cdiuitry with regard to the conduct of His 
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Majesty’s Ministers upon the ]n*cscnt transaction, he should 
submit to its decision, and meet the motion with a direct 
negati ve. 

Mk. Wynpiiam supported the motion of Mr. Ponsonby ; 
and after a very lengthened discussion, the House divided 
at half-past five on Thursday morning-' 


For Mr. Ponsonby ’s motion 108 

Against it 253 


Majority . . . 145 


EXPP^DITION TO COPENHAGEN. 


FEBRUARY 25lh, 1808. 


Ma. SiiEiiiDA>3 concluded a speech, possessing the usual 
cliaractcristics of his style of speaking — great eloquence and 
great humour — by moving the following restdutions : — 

1. That an humble Address be presented to His Ma- 
jesty, that he will be graciously pleased to give directions 
tliat there be laid before ibis House, as far as the same can 
be done without prejudice to the public service, copies or 
extracts of any correspondence which passed between His 
Majesty’s Ministers and the Danish Charge d’Affaires, or 
his Secretary, resident at the Court of London, from tlTe 
ilaU? of the capitulation of Copenhagen, 'to their departure, 
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together with the iniimtes of any verbal cxunmunications 
between the same. 

2. ‘^Copies or extractsof allcorrespondence which passed, 
after the cajntulation of Copenhagen, between Ills Majes- 
ty^s Ministers and the C'ourt of Slockliolni, relative to 
the retaining possession of the Island of Zealand by a 
Svf edish* army, or iti concert with Ilis Majesty **8 forces ; 
and also copies of any correspondence wliich may have 
j)assed between the Courts of (Copenhagen and Stockholm 
relating to the same, and communicated to Ilis MajeslyCs 
Minister residing at tlie Court of Stockholm/’ 


* Mr. SticKF.TAitY Canning’*^ w^as not ashamed to confess, 
that he at all times felt coiistdcrable dilficulty in disagreeing 
from his right lionourable friend (Mr. Sheridan); and that 
in this inslaiiee, his dilficulty was much increased, not by 
the line of argument adopted by liis right honourable friend, 
but by the humour with which he had treated subjects 
stated to^lxj atrocious, arfd the gravity with which he had 
dwelt upon things trifling, and unimportant. Ilis right 
honourable friend had set out with a discussion of the 
particular benefits of the Ihiti^h Cvnstitution.i which he 
contrasted with tlie practice of despotic governments. 

Jkit he had pushed tliis contrast to a greater extent, 
titan any Writer or speaker with wliom he was acejuaint- 
ed. Ills right honourable friend had •said, that Ilis 
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Majesty’s Ministers were preserving the gloom of despotism 
upon every transaction, ujxm wliich they did not, sliortly 
after the transaction took place, or whilst the consecpicnces 
were yet flowing from it, give the fullest information to the 
House, and through that House to the public, and through 
the public to the enemy, by which the enemy might be 
enabled to defeat the objects of them. He had always 
thought that tlic Constitution had solved tliat problem 
which his right lionourable friend seemed to think insolulile, 
by enabling t})at House to steer between dlflicillties, and by 
uniting the promptness of the executive with thi^ salutary 
correctivo of its popular branch. lUit the extremity to 
w liich his right. honourable friend had pushed his proposi- 
tion was not to be maintained in argument or in fact, and 
the former of his motions allowaxl the principle wliicli the 
wdiole tenor of his speech went to invalidate. His right 
honourable friend had complained of the sjiaringness with 
w hich Ills Majesty’s Ministers granted papers ; but he was 
sure his right honourable frieml must be convinced tliat 
papers had been laid upon the table this session in greater 
masses than upon any former occasion. It begi,in to be the 
feeling of the House, that he 'and his colleagues had granted 
too many papers, and that the few which remained in the 
public offices should be retained there, if not for the guid- 
ance of future ministers, at least for the service of future 
o})[)ositions. His right honourable friehd had asserted, 
tliat because only extracts had been laid before the House, 
tliey were not entitled to credit; and that the remainder of 
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the documents^ if produced, would contradict the tenor of 
tlie parts given to the public; as well as that, because 
cliasins existed in the chain of papers, those which were 
forthcoming were not to be credited. Tlic Instance which 
his right honourable friend had selected to prove a decep- 
tion in the case of the three despatches from Lord G. L. 
(htwer, and upon which he dwelt with so much earnestness^ 
as if they might have been written at intervals of some 
wa^ks, was rather an unfortunate one for his argument ; 
because lie had antecedently proved in his speech that they 
must all have been written between tlie 30th of August 
and the 2d of September. The clerical ern)r of tlje copy- 
ing clerk, in dating one of these despatches the 2d instead 
ot tlie Ist <jf September, was the ground upon winch 
• liis right honourable friend built Ills argument, to 
jirove the deception >v}iicl% he imputed to His Majesty's 
Ministers. • 

Hut in contending that these despatches were framed 
with a view to justify His Majesty’s Declaration of De- 
cember 19th, wliieli was issued in answer to the Empe- 
ror of Russia’s Declaration of October 26tli, which had 
been received in this country (yi the 3d of December, 
his right honourable friend gave credit to him and his 
colleagues for a portion of political sagacity which he was 
not, on other occasions, disposed to allow them. Rut as 
the observation liatl Ijujeif applied not only to the despatches 
from Lord'G. L. Gower* but to his ansAver to these des- 
fiatches, dated September 17tli, his right honourable friend 
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cut him short a fortnight of the allowance of political 
sagacity. The view which his right honourable friend had 
taken of the statement in Lord G. L. Gower’s despatch, 
relative to the amicable tone assumed by General lludberg, 
was not maintainable in argument, or by the fact. Did his 
riglit honourable friend mean to say that General lludberg, 
at the time of adopting that tone, was not acquainted with 
the transactions at Copenliagcn ? If lie did, he was mis- 
taken; because these transactions had been known at St. 
Petersburg either on, or shortly after, the 20lh of August. 
If that were so, he would ask liis riglit honourable 
friend whether, under such circumstances, he would not 
think it proper to take advantage of such a disposition, 
in order, if possible, to preserve the relations . of amity and 
alliance which had previously subsisted between the two 
am'ntries? The note demanding an explanation of the 
attack upon Copcnliagen, had been communicated under 
the influence of a power which had since acquired and 
exerted an ascendancy in the liussiaii councils. Though 
the despatches communicating this note had been rcceive<l 
with the other, they did not seem to His Majesty's Ministers 
sufBcient to alter the view which they liad of turning to 
advantage, if possible, tlie friendly disposition which had 
appeared on the part of llussia. If this had been tlie use 
which his right honourable friend made of tlie papers pro- 
duced at the desire of his own friend, Avliat credit would he 
have given to the despatches if they had licen Voluntarily 
laid u|K)n the table by IIi.s Majesty’s Ministers ? Would 
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' lie not have said, that Ministers had produced them in 
order to make out their own case ? But he shoidd not 
then enter into the general question, until it should be 
regularly brought before the House, by the motion of the 
leanied gentleman on Wednesday. 

If his right honourable friend was prepared to contend 
thtit the question ought to be answered because it was put; 
or that, according to the daily practice of that House, it 
ought to be answered without any reference whatever to any 
particular course to be grounded upon it ; he was of opinion 
that it would require somewhat more than the ingenuity of 
his right honourable friend to establish that point. If he 
understood his right honourable friend right,, he had ad- 
verted to contain misconstructions whicli had been put upon 
* what had fallen from him on a former occasion, as if he 
had made statements from tlocuments in order to misrt^pre- 
sent the general tenor of their contents. Upon this parti- 
cular point he should obsserve, that if other reasons did 
not interfere with the production of these documents, he 
could, for his part, have no objection to produce them; 
and on ^hij occasion he* trusted be should meet with the 
indulgence of the House,, in* adding a few words upon a 
subject so immediately personal to himself. If he were 
to look to himself alone, he slioijd hayc no difficulty in pro- 
ducing the papers, which would take away all misconstruc- 
,tions u[>on tlie subject, and leave the learned gentleman, 
when he came to bring forward his motion, to discuss it 
upon the mere naked principle. His light honourable 
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friend had mis-stated the view in wliich *he had used 
one of those papers which he had read* He had stated, 
that he (Mr. Canning) from Lord Howick's despatch, had 
imputed that the Danish Court was in collusion with 
France; but this was a mistake: he had only stated that 
from all the circumstances of Denmark’s having retreated 
as the French advanced towards Holstein, there was reashn 
to apprehend, if they got possession of Holstein, Denmark 
might dread their proceeding to do the same by Zealand, 
and that might be a means of drawing the Danish fleet 
into the hands of France; and he thought the noble lord 
had good- cause for fearing that might be the case. 

His right hopoiirable friend, in one part of his speech, 
admitted, and, in the wording of his motior., had more 
strongly confirmed the admisbioii, that it must be left to His 
Majesty’s Ministers to say wdiat ])articiilar j)a|}ers ought to 
be laid before the House, and wliat would be inconvenient 
or dangerous so to do, and then called on liim to say 
whellicr there would be any inconvenience in the pnxluc- 
tion of the papers now moved for? To this he distinctly 
answered, yes, there would be the highest inconvenience. 
His right honourable friend ' had told them that we had 
but one ally in Europe, and that he was in the greatest 
danger. He argued that ' this danger would arise to 
Sweden, from haring entered into a compact with this 
country relative to taking ])ossessiow of Norway, and 
in return asked for the whole correspondence relating to that 
transaction. 
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His right honourable friend's belief with respect to that 
was founded on a few paragraphs in the Monitcur, which 
he brought down, threw on the table, and then called on 
Ministers for all tlje correspondence l)etwccn tliein and their 
only ally ; he thought, however, Ministers knew too well 
ho^w to diew their value for their only ally, to comply with 
so unreascJnable a request. He did not know how it was, 
but it seemed to him the Monitcur had been strangely 
favourwhle tp tlic views of the lionourable gentlenieii 
opposite; for they no sooner began to be exhausted in 
topics of declamation against Ministers, and to shew" 
symptoms of being languid and flat, than over po})ped a 
Monitcur with some agreeable information to cheer tlieir 
^ drooping spirits, and to give tliem a fresli ()p|)ortunity of 
calling for morti j)apers, in doing which he thought^ his 
right la^nourable friend had, on ^he present occasion, 
shewn a voracious curiosity. If he would limit it to any 
information that could safely be laid before tlic House, he 
would be glad to oblige him as far as possible, to give him 
an opportunity f.)f joining more effectually in tlie motion 
W'liich tllb h\)nourable and learned gentleman soon meant to 
move on the capitulation of (A>jxmhageii. He assured the 
House, that in every respect thj,t treaty had been complied 
with on our part. There had*beoif a conference as to 
British property ^seized, and detained prior to our taking 
* possession of Zealand. A doubt having arisen whether 
• the capitulation meant to coufine it to Zealand only, or to 
the rest of the Danish territory, it was agreed to be sub- 
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niittod to the officers on both sides, who made the capitula- 
tion, and was determined against the English, and im- 
plicitly complied with. The same, as to hostilities by the 
declaration of war, which were not known at the time of 
the capitulation: every thing had been abided by, that 
was stipulated by the capitulation. His right hoijourable 
friend was also nnstaken as to the offer of Norway to 
Sweden by Franco. It was Prince Murat, and not General 
Ilrunc, that made the offer which Sweden cornmuKicated 
to Denmark, but whicli Denmark concealed from us. 
His right honourable friend seemed to think, that France 
might do as she pleased — migljt give away Norway with 
impunity, whilst ’wo should be highly criminal in any such 
intention, let the state of warfare between us and Denmark 
be x'hat it might His last |K)mt, however, was, that we 
should not follow the example of the 'enemy. In that 
respect His Majesty had hitherto carried on a system of 
scrupulous forbearance. If his right honourable friend 
meant that we should not imitate his cruelties, oppressions, 
and unbounded aggressions, he would cohicldc witli him ; 
but if he meant that we should not follow him iu^etery meiu 
sure which might tend to put on a perfect equality witli 
him in carrying on the war, he must differ with him 
entirely. His right iionoUrablc friend had indulged the 
exuberant fancy of his classic mjnd, by giving garbled 
extracts from Latin poets by way of quotation, such as— 

‘‘ Ridicnlum acri quid If he was inclined t 

to retort a quotation on his right lionourable friend, it 
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would, lie tlioilglit, be strictly allowable to him to say, — 
Anna virumque cano.” Fas est et ab hoste doceri.” 

Buonaparte, whatever might be his cruelties, his oppres- 
sions, or his aggressions, had on all occasions scrupulously 
adhered to and protected those wdio had entered into alliance 
wijhhiir/; he had never sacrificed an ally to any consideration, 
however jiressing or important. Ministers were tliat night 
called on to give uj) the correspondtaiee of our oidy ally, 
which trould not fail of being attended with great iiicoii- 
veuienee; and he would, therefore, so for follow the 
example of the enemy, as to adhere to our ally^ and to 
refuse his assent to his right honourable frienirs motion. 

The Housi^ divided — 

For the motion 85 

Against it . . # 184 • 

Majority ... 99 


.O^^MCIAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

• • 

MARCH 4th, 1B08. 


Mil. Adam moved the following resolutions : 

That 11 apjiears to this House, that one of Ills Majesty’s 
principal Secretaries of State did read toMihis House dcs- 
})atches, and parfo of desj>atch^^s, and other communications, 
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to aiul from the accredited Ministers of this country at forcigii 
courts, relative to the subjects of their missions ; and that he 
had stated and road other matters respecting the transactions 
of this country with foreign powers, none of which Averc then 
communicated to this House by ITis Majesty's comniauds, 
and some of Avbich tliis House has determined to be iinfit to 
be produced. 52. 'J^hat such conduct is subversive of tlie 
ancient and approved usages of Parliament, is destructive of 
fair discussion and decision, and has a direct tendoncy to 
injure the public interest, by makivjg the resolutions of this 
House proceed on inaccurate statements, wbicli it cannot 
correct by reference to tlie documents from wbicli tliose 
statements are niade ; or to force on the consideration of 
this House, papers, which, in its wisdom, it may dcieni unfit 
for public production. And further, That sucli conduct is 

4 «. 

contrary to the trust which is reposed liy the Constitution 
in the confidential servants of the Crown.’’ 


Mk, Si;ciiiiTAuy Canning. — Sir, F rise with 
more confidence than I expected I should have 
done. AVhen I considered the profound legal 
knowledge, the d^'ep parliamentary research, the 
great experience, and the great eloquence of the 
honourable and learned gentleman, I fe?tred that 
I should sink under the .combination of all these 
acquirements! I expected something would have 
come from him which would have entirely 
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changed the nature of the question. If the 
honourable and learned gentleman is satisfied 
with his speech, I am no less so ; for with what- 
ever confidence he has delivered himself to the 
House, I can assure him he has entirely relieved 
me from the doubt and anxieties so natural to a 
persoif in my situation. 

The honourable and learned gentleman, ac- 
cording to the tactics of accusation, has bestowed 
great* part* of his argument to prove that no ad- 
vantage was to be taken of official situation, and 
that no information was to be comniunhaited to 
Parliament but in a regular form, cither by com- 
mand of I/is Majesty, or in consequence of an 
address. If this principle were to be adopted in 
consequence of the • honourable and learned 
gentleman’s mbtion — if the doetrine were now to 
be laid down, that no Minister was to convey any 
information, except in that particular form — it 
would be impossible for the business of the 
country to go on. AJ^here would the honourable 

and leaVnfed gentleman draw the line ? Would he 

» • 

say, that to answer a question would be perfectly 
correct, but to receive .voluntary intelligence 
would be inadmissible ? But ff communication, 
according to the practice which 1 am confident 
’I will bp able to prove before I sit down, had 
existed, w'^ere to be made, in what way was it to 
be done ? Should it not be either in the way of 
summary, or by extract*? The i;easous for pre- 

•\’0L. ii. . • !: • 
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ferrinff the latter are obvious ; and considering 
the candour with which, on all occasions, I have 
been treated by the gentlemen on the opposite 
side, I conclude they will not maintain that 
the extract was not coiTectly stated . The honour- 
able and learned g’entleman complained of the 
injury which the diplomatic character of sbme of 
his friends sustained by withholding some parts 
of the correspondence, and reading others. But 
has not that been always the case ? I’n one part 
of the honourable and learned gentleman’s speech 
I cordially concur. 1 join with him in condemn- 
ing the praptice which has yirevailed of late years, 
of laying, upon every trifling occasiop or petty 
provoeation, voluminous and mischievous extracts 
before Parliament. It will afford me the highest 
sati.sfaction, if this or any other discussion will 
have the effect of checking a practice productive 
of such verv great iacouvenienee. The honour- 
able and learned gentleman, in the course of his 
profound Parliamentary research, could discover 
but two instances in which this practice' which 
he reprobated so severely, had prevailed ; and 
both these, he thinks, arc decisive against the 
practice, because 'the persons who resorted to it, 
met that censure, which it k the, object of the 
honourable gentleman to heap upon me. , 

Tlie first was the instance of the Duke of New- 
castle, who w’^as rebuked for reading an extract 
from a despatch. The dext instance was that of 
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Lord Melville, who was reprimanded by Mr. 
Fox for an attempt of the same kind. And by 
whom was he rebuked? Was it by an impartial 
authority, holding- the balance with an even 
hand, or by a zealous political opponent, en- 
g-aged in a virulent political warfare, who 
Would* [lave taken the same advantage of Lord 
Melville that the honourable gentleman sought to 
take of him? But Mr. Pitt, it was said, abstained 
from the ’pi'actice. Now, had the honourable 
gentleman searched the modern records with 
the same zeal he did the old ParliamcJttary 
Journals, he would have found t!\is unconsti- 
tutional, tliis never- to-be-sufliciently-reprobated 
practice, sanctioned by the authority of that vei y 
person. 1 will produce an instance to shew tliat 
Mr. Pitt did not think the practice improper. 
In the debate which took place in the year 1800, 
on the overtures to France, the discussion prin- 
cipally turned on the pacific disposition of the 
adrainistrgtioh. On .that occasion, Mr. Pitt, in 
thGu^ui^^c ol‘ one of the njost splendid effusions 
of eloquence which he had ever poured forth in 
this House, gave first a •general history of the 
measures of Government as far as respected then- 
efforts to obtain ^poace, and, as a proof of their 
pacific disposition, took from liis pocket an ex- 
tract of a despatch written five years^before to the 
Court of St. Petersburgh, and read it in his place. 

z‘2 
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Wliat was the conduct of Mr. Fox on that oc 
casion ? Did he complain that Mr. Pitt violated 
the duties of his office, and broke in upon the 
forms of Parliament ? No ; he said that he had 
never before heard of the application to the Court 
of St. Petersburgh, and that he highly approved 
of the tone in which the document was written. 
There was no insinuation here of garbled extracts, 
for partial purposes. So much for one of the 
honourable gentleman's instances. 

But it was not on that occasion only that an ex- 
tract was read. It occurred in twenty debates 
during the last war. It may be proper, perhaps, for 
the honourable gentleman to endeavour to draw 
down the indignation of the House upon me byway 
of expcrimcnlKm in enrpore vili and to check a 
.system of which i am not the beginning but the 
end. I will give the honourable gentleman 
another instance. It is no later than the last 
year that Lord llowick came down to thi.s House, 
and read, in angry debate, an extract of a letter 
from a noble friend of. mine (Lord Castiereagh') 
to Lord Cathcart. This letter was ta'ken from 
among the papers which the honourable gentle- 
man was so anxious to impress on the House 
were state property, and could not be applied, 
without a gross breach of duty, to private pur- 
poses. And yet it is in« favour of this noble lord 
that all these whimpering complaints are made. 
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1 am not yc^ at the end of my instances. In 1804, 
when Mr, Pitt moved an inquiry into the conduct 
of the Hoard of Admiralty, I can recollect that 
a right honourable gentleman now in my eye 
(Mr. Tierney), who was not a Cabinet Minister, 
came forward and read masses of papers, which 
n’ever Ayculd have come into his possession, in 
consequence of having any official controul over 
them. I can also recollect that a great con- 
stitutional' lawyer (Mr. Adam), upon a motion 
respecting the grant of a pension to a Scotch 
jiulge, rose in his place and read a long* extract 
I'rom a letter, for the purpose of fixing ujion the 
Duke of Portland the stigma of that transaction. 
A noble friend of mine (the Marquis of Titch- 
field) immediately went to Hurlington Ilotise, 
and returned before the dcbdte was concluded, 
with a flat negative to the honourable gentleman's 
assertion. What did the honourable and learned 
gentleman think of this instance ? As to the 
motions ^whi’ch wmro rejected on the 3d of Fe- 
br»ar*r^’ot one of them* wpuld have brought the 
letter to which the honourable gentleman alluded 
before the House. The motion on the 8th certainly 
would, and that I rejected, not on account of the 
public mischief ljkc4y to arise from its production; 
I refused it, because it was demanded upon a 
false assumption, namely, that of my having made 
a charge against Lord Ho wick. I afteiAvards 
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granted it in my own exculpation, tosprove that 
the extract I. read was supported by the. context. 

I will say a few words, with permission of 
the House, upon the resolutions as they apply 
to me. It is not forme to state what would havc 
been the course for the honourable gentleman to 
have pursued ; but I cannot help thinking, that k 
would have been more advisable for him to have 
adopted a prospective measure, than to have laid 
down the principle, and then applied' it to mo. 
Why did he not follow the example of Mr. Fox, 
call mo to order, and not let me go on in error, 
when I rea4 this offensive extract? AV'hy did he 
not take notice of it at the time, aware ;is he wars, 
by his own confession, of its impropriety, and not 
coiTKi down a month after, evid make it a subject of 
accusation? The honourable gentleman in the re- 
solutions that he has moved, laid down, in language ' 
more eloquent than accurate, the general prin- 
ciple, and then made a particular deduction from 
it. He made it a matter of charge a*nd grave ac- 
cusation, that I attempted to persuade the ’House 
to refuse a paper, an extract from which I had 
read. But did not the .House refuse it, and was 
not the guilt therefore, if there was auy, charge- 
able upon the House? The iionowrablc gentle- 
man deduced also, as a corollary from the premises 
in the first resolution, that I had committed a 
breach of trust. If 1 had done so, I^could not be 
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prosecuted with too much vindictiveness ; I would 
deserve those rebukes whicii the Duke of New- 
castle received from Lord Lechmere, and Lord 
Melville I'rom Mr. Fox. AVhcu Mr. Pitt read the 
despatch sent to St. Peterslnirgh, when J.,ord 
ffowick read the letter of my noble friend to Lord 
Cathcart, when another right honourable gentle- 
man read volumes of extracts from the records 
and correspondence of the Admiralty, there was 
no (juestidn on these occasions of breach of trust. 

But, Sir, to conclude; to this charge of breach of 
trust and violation of official duty, I reply, ^hat Mi- 
nisters had llis Majesty’s contidence each in their 
several deyartments, and that that contidence im- 
])lied they were to exercise their discretion either 
in using or withholding, except in consequence 
of his command or an address, any corres- 
pondence in their respective othces. If docu- 
ments were to be produced on every occasion ; if 
no information was to be communicated but in 
the manjier stated by the honourable gentleman ; 
tly^.r,busihess of Parliament, and of this great, 
prosperous, and happy country, must stand still. 

[The Right Honourable Secretary then stated, 
that as a high criminal' chalgc was preferred 
against him, he sli'juld withdraw, and throw him- 
self upon the judgment of the House. He with- 
drew accordingly, amidst loud cries of “ question, 
<piestion.”] , 
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previous 

i question, on which question the House divided : 


Ayes 

168 


Noes 

67 


Majority 

101 


HOMAN CATHOLIC FETIl^ION. 

- MrVY 25lh, 1808. 

M.it. Grattan, this day, in elociucnt speech, moved 
for a committee to tako the Petition of tlie Ilomah Catho* 
lies of Ireland into their consideration. 

Mu. Secuktauy Canning-'^^ said that if he and Ins col- 
leagues wislied lo go to a silent vote on tljis (juestion, it 
was certainly not from any want, of dispdsitiop to shew 

respect to the right honourable gentleman wlu> had 

* « 

forw'ard the business in so able, elocpient, and candid a 
njanner, but rather from a perfect coincidence in some of 
the sentiments so eloquently impressed by the right 
honourable gentleman, and a desire to gke tlie vote, he 
should feel it his duty to give, in the manner most consistent 
with the right honourable geniteman's recommendation. If 
His Maj(?sty’s Ministers saw no prospect of a successful issue 
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to the questirfi before the House, and but mischief in tlic 
discussion, was it unreasonable that they should be willing 
to avoid tlie debate ? Was that course of proccc'ding new 
to the honourable gentlemen opposite ? Had they forgot, 
that when they themselves were in power, and, with the fair 
influence of Clovcrnment, attempted to carry a measure 
somewhat jLionnected with this subject, they did every thing 
in their })ower to prevent the agitation of this general 
f|uestion, which they now thought it impossible to defer a 
year, or a month, without inflnite danger to the country ? 
If it was not the mischief of an unsuccessful agitation of 
the (lucstion that they deprecated, what other motTve could 
they have, except that of the meanest temporary and per- 
sonal interest ? If tliey would say that by considerations of 
fair and statesman-like prudence they were induced to put ofl' 
the discussion, thfii he should be glad to know what there 
was now in the state of Europe to rentier it a more proper 
period for agitating the question ? Though he sought that 
ot'casion with the same anxiety as the Ijonourable gentle- 
men o]>posite, nonsuch favourable circumstances occurred to 
him. ii.i would now state why it was desirable to bring 
this qiicsliu!!- <U) as speedy a deciston as possible. It was 
impossible not to agree with the right honourable mover, 
when he represented how desirable it j\'ou!d be in the pre- 
sent state of the world to put an end to civil dissension, 
and to establish pei feeJ harmony and concord between all 
^parties. But it was fair, at the same time, to consider the 
practicability of the good that was proposdG ; and admit- 
ting the advantages that would, flow from the establishment 
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of unanimity at all times, to question ^whether that 
unanimity could in fact be attained. However desirable it 
was, tliat })ersons professing Christianity should be all 
iinaninioiis, it was a nielancboly truth to which the history 
of all times bore testimony, that dissensions always existed, 
and that often the greater the pains taken to vceoncile them, 
the wider the breach became. He ctmeurred iij the \fisli 
to extinguish religious animosities, lie wished they had 
never existed, but he could not shut his eyes to the evldenec 
of facts, so as to indulge in the hope of a consummation 
so devoutly to be wished."’ It was not in the power even 
of speeches so M-ise, so eloquent, and so good, as that of 
the right hon(>ural)le gentleman, to ol)tain this victory over 
the passions and prejudices of men. TIuMattempt must 
be abortive. Tlius, what in reflection was matter of jus-" 
tice, was to be deprecated in discussion, as likely lo afford 
no good practical result. He wishetl the right honourable 
gentleman liad confined what he liad to say to the last 
branch of his speech. If the result of the debate should 
not be favourable to the jiroposition of referring tlie peti- 
tion to the committee, it was at least desirable ‘dir it nothing 
should pass in the debate tliat could tend to ihose 

animosities which every one must be anxious to see extin- 
guished. Tlie rigl\t hoqourable gentleman must concur 
with him in thinking, that the line of conduct ho pointed 
out, viz. an interchange of good offior's, *and the practice of 
mutual conciliation, would do more, in the first* instance, to 
remove animosities, than any motion that could be brought 
forward in tins Ilovise. Suqh instruction, enforced by the 
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wcigfit of the figlit honourable gentleman’s example, must 
be productive of tlie greatest ])ractical good. The grounds 
on wliich the right honourable gentleman called for a com- 
mittee, were precisely the same that were urgetl without 
sue,cess on a former occasion, .and tlie}'^ had received no 
afidilion of strength since. 

l*Ie could not !o{)k back to tbc recent decision on tliis 
point — the right lionourable gentieniari himself could not 
loot back to it — without being convinced that an inoffensive 
refusal would p/roduce less mischief than a reluctant and 
forced assent;. Let any body who knew the state of tlie 
})ublk* mind in this country, say wliether there was not a 
strong pnwailing sentiment against fun: her concessions to the 
Catholics If this was founded in reason, it was not easily 
to be overcome ; but if it was even founded only on preju- 
dice, the right honourable gentleinai^was well aware that 
such prejudices did not sometimes yield to repeated attacks ot 
reason, any more than the prejudices on the otlnrr side to 
penal laws. It would be of little value to liavc a majority 
for the measure. in the House, if there was an inflamed 
majority a^jai^ist it out of the House. If there should be 
a disappoiiVuiA^t in the presi^nt instance, there would be a 
consolation in reflecting that the object of the motion must 
idtimately, tliougli gradually, prevail. • The rig^it honour- 
able gentleman’s sj^ecch^was so happily constructed and 
(Vnected, tliat whetluV his motion succeeded or failed, it 
^niust do eminent service. Thpre was one principle of the 
right honourable gentleman, however, whicfi must be re- 
ceived with some reserve. When the legisjaturc limited by 
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Jaw the share of political power to be held My any class of 
men, and it was proposed to repeal tliat limitation, the 
legislature was to judge of the propriety of complying with 
the proposition ; and if more disorder would arise from the 
repeal than from the continuance of the limitation, it was 
right to continue it. He again recommended the sootliing 
and conciliating system proposed by tiie right •honourable 
gentleman ; and trusted that more benefit would be ob- 
tained by sending back the petition >vithout any irritating 
language, than even by referring it to the committee, by 
means of a violent and contentious inajorily. On these 
grounds, be should give his vote conscientiously against the 
motion, with tills satisfaction, that notliing tliat liad been 

liilhcTto said could be a bar to tljo claims of* the petilioners 

» 

in future. 

The IIoNouuABLE Colonel IIuTcniNsoN, at live o'clock 
in the morning, moved an amendment — That the House 
do adjourn till this afternoon.” 

The question being loudly called for, the House divided, 
wlien tliere appeared 

• 

For adjourning .the debate Il8* 

Against it 1 . ;;'y8 

Majority against the Mdjournuicnt .... 180 

r • 

The House then divided on ]\tr. Grattan’s original 
inution for referring the petition to ». committee. 


For going into a committee 1^8 

Against it 281 

Majority against the ]Htition 153 
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JUNE 15th, 1808. 


Mr. SrrKRTDA>i, this clny^ in an animated and eloquent 
speech, brouglit the AfTairs of Spain before the attention 
of Parliament*. After having enforced the expediency <jf 
assisting Spain at tliis interesting and linjx>rtant crisis of 
her aflairs, he proceeded : — ^ 

I am l‘ar from prompting IHs Majesty’s Goyernment to 
engage in any /ash, romantic tmterprise ; but if, upon ascer- 
taining the state of the popular mind in Spain, tlioy find 
it is wanned by a patriotic «ind entliusiastic ardour, tlveii. 
Sir, all I ask is, that tliat feeling shoifld be met liere with 
corresponding energy and enthusiasnu Ruonaparte has 
hitherto riiii a most victorious race. Hitherto he has had 
to contend against princes without dignity, and IMiiiisters 
without wisdom. He has fought against countries in which 
thc^i ^'i^ viiayc been indiffcreiYt to his success ; he has 
yet to leani what it is to fight against a country in wjiicli 
the people are animated with orfti spirit to resist him. So 
far, Sir, from bringing forward a motion prematurely to 
embarrass His Majesty’s •Government, I solemnly dcchuv, 
that if the opportunity to which I have alluded of a vigor- 
' ous interference on the part oY England shpuld arise, the 
present administration shall have from me as cordial and 
as sincere a support as if the man whom I most loved 
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wtTi? r('storc(l to life and power. Sir, I tlvnk this a most 
impoi’t.'int crisis. Never was any thing so brave, so genoroiLs, 
so noble, as the conduct of the Asturians. Tlicy have 
magnanimously avowed their hostility to France, they liavii 
declared war against Buonaparte; they have no retreat; 
they arc resolved to conquer, or to peiisli in the grave of 
the lionour and the iiide[)endcnce of their country. It is 
that the British Government may advance to their assistance 
with a iirmer steji,and with a bolder mien, that I liave been 
anxious to afford this opportunity to the British l*arlia- 
ment, of expressing the feelings v/hich tliey entertain on 
the occasion. I move, Sir, That an humhle Address be 
presented to, His Majesty, lliat he will be graciously pleasetl 
to direct that tluae he laid before this Hoiiscicopios of such 
Proclamations as have been received by His Majesty’s’ 
Secretary of Slate for Foreign xXftairs, and which have 
been issued .since the arrival of the French Army at 
Madrid ; whether by the Spanish Government, tin? French 
Commander-in-chief, or l}y persons since claiming to act on 
behalf of tlie Spanish nation.^ 


Mr. Secretary Canning replied nearly as 
follows : — Mr. Speaker, 1 am disposed to give 
every credit to niy right honourable friend for his 
motives in agitating* this subject, 5?.nd I can assure 
him, that he is very much mistaken if he imagines 
that it was intended to check or rebuke Iiiin, by 
any thing tliat was said oh a rpcent evening 
from this side, of the irouse. At that time, al- 
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tliotjgh I was in possession of iny right honour- 
able friend's communication, my right honourable 
friend near me was not so. Sir, I could very 
easily shew my riglit honourable friend tliat it is 
impossible to produce the papers for wliieh lie 
lias moved ; some, because they have not reached 
His Majesty’s Government in an authenticated 
form ; others, because they are not accurately 
described in the motion ; and all, because if we 
weie ill jiossession of the information which they 
contain, it would be highly improvident in us at 
the present moment to communicate that iaforma- 
tion to the world. While I state this, however. 
Sir, I hope^my right honourable friend will not 
' misunderstand me so much as to supjiose that I 
impute to him any blame for this proceeding, “or 
that 1 undervalue the pledge "v^^hich he has given 
us of his support in any plan of active operations 
which it may be deemed advisable to adopt with 
respect to Spain ; the more especially when it is 
considered that in tiiat pledge may be imjilied 
th» sui^/iorjC of those persons .with whom my right 
honourable Inend is accustomed to act in Parlia- 
ment, and of wdiosc body he is so eminent and 

• 4 

distinguished a member. Sir, 1 should have been 
far from charging myright honourable friend with 
blame, even had he gone so far as to chalk out to 
* His Majesty's Ministers the line of conduct that 
in his opinion ijt would be expedient for them to 
pursue. From tliLs he has abstained. Indisposed 
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as I should have been to censure my wght honour' 
able friend, had he proceeded to that extent, 1 
cannot but feel that his speech, moderate as it 
has been, calls for such a general disclosure of 
the sentiments of His Majesty’s Ministers as may 
be made without hazard, without a dishonourable 
compromise, and without exciting expefctations 
which may never be realised. It is therefore. 
Sir, I declare to the House and to the country, 
that His Majesty’s Ministers sec with as deep 
and lively an interest as my right honourable 
friendj. the noble struggle which a part of the 
Spanish nation is now making to resist tlie unex- 
ampled atrocity of France, and to preserve the 
independence of their country ; and that there' 
exists the strongest disposition on the part of the 
British Government to atford every practicable 
aid in a contest so magnanimous. In endeavour- 
ing to alTord this aid. Sir, it will never occur to 
us to consider that a state of war exists between 
Spain and Great Britain. .We shall prcjcecd upon 
the principle, that , any nation of E urope . ♦hat 
.starts up with a determination to oppose a power 
which, whether professing insidious peace or de- 
claring open war. Is the common enemy of all 
nations, whatever may be «'the existing political 
relations of that nation with Great Britain, be- 
comes instantly our essential ally. In that event 
His Majesty’s Ministers will l^ave three ob- 
jects in view.. The firkt, to direct the efforts of 
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the two countries against the common foe ; the 
second, to direct those efforts in a way which 
shall be most beneficial to the new ally ; the 
third, to direct them in a manner conducive to 
peculiarly British interests. But, Sir, of those 
objects, the last will be out of the question as 
compared with the other two. These are the 
sentiments with which His Majesty’s Government 
are inspired. To the measures which these sen- 
timents may dictate, they confidently look for the 
support of Parliament and of the country. It 
cannot. Sir, be expected that I should say whether 
we think the crisis arrived, or whether .we antici- 
pate its sptiedy approach, when the sentiments 
which I. have described must be called into 
action. It is sufficient that 1 have stated wdiat 
we feel, and what we intend. For the reasons. 
Sir, which I have before mentioned, I am com- 
pelled to dissent from my right honourable friend's 
motion. 

Mr. Sheridan replied at the close of a very long disciis- 
siohi He Eairl.tjmt his object, wfls awaken the country to 
the opportunity whicli, if the information from Spain was 
true, might lead to the rescue of Europe, and to the release of 
oppressed countries from the grasp of a ruthless oppressor. 
He expressed his sMsfaction with the disposition of Govern- 
ment, expressed through the right honourable Secretary 

i 

(Mr- Canning). 

The motion wax tlien withdrawn. 

' * 
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JUNE 2Jth, 180S. 


Mu. WiiiTiiiiEAn, on tlie motion for agreeing to the 
amenchnents of the Appropriation IJill, put some questions 
■with respect to tlic various internal and external relations 
of the country. The questions of the lionoui'ahle riiember, 
Avill be found repeated and replied to, in the following 
speech. » 


Mr. Secrktaky Canning. — Sir, •'tine honour- 
able gentleman needs no apology for making any 
observations, or proposing any questions to his 
Majesty's Ministers, which to him may seem 
advisable. I will endeavour. Sir, as far as I am 
able, and with the utmost disposition to frank- 
ness on my part, to give to the honourable gen- 
tleman the .satisfaction which he requires. In 
doing tlii.s I will beg'.n with the tojii^^SAvith which 
he concluded his speech. The honourable gen- 
tleman exprc.ssc^ greql surprise that the armament 
sent to the assistance of the King of Sweden has 
not yet commenced active , o/jerations. The 
answer to this remark, Sir, is to be found in the 
proposition *that this armament was sent to the 
assistance of the King of Sweden. It was sent 
to co-operatd with the forces of an ally ; to be 
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subject to the plans of warfare which that ally 
might direct. If in the interval that has elapsed 
from the fitting out of the expedition, considerable 
changes have taken place in the posture of affairs, 
and in the military councils of Sweden, that cir- 
cumstance would sufficiently account for the 
inactivity of the British foi’ce. If any blame 
can be imputed to His Majesty’s Government on 
this head, it must be for the decision which pro- 
jected the expedition, and for tlie promptitude 
with whieh that decision was carried into execu- 
tion, without waiting until all possible chance 
vanished of its remaining unemploved on its ar- 
rival. But the honourable gentleman expresses 
great surprise that the gallant commander of that 
expedition was found in England, to be placed at 
the head of it. Sir, I have' in a great measure 
explaitied this circumstance on a former occasion. 
The force under the command of Sir .John Moore, 
in Sicily, was removed from Sicily to Gibraltar 
at the eve of a considerable military operation in 
that quarter of the continent, and when it was 
highly important to afford the army engaged in 
that operation the double chance of receiving 
aid from home and from abroad. Sir John 
Moore arrived at Gibraltar in the latter end of 
November, two days after the emigration of the 
Royal Family of Portugal. Having waited for 
some time, of course in vain, for a communication 
with Sir Sidney Smith, he, in pursuance of his 
• A A 2 
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orders, and not in consequence of an’ error, re- 
turned home. As to the impolicy of leaving 
Sicily with an inadequate garrison, I am ready 
to admit, that if it were possible it would be 
highly desirable to attend, at the same time, to 
every point of our military defence ; but, Sir, 
this is impossible : there are occasions on which 
a small risk must be run, for the hope of per- 
forming a great service. On this jirinciple it 
was that His Majesty’s Government thought it 
advisable to weaken for a time the garrison of 
Sicily. .Whether in doing so they were or were 
not justifiable, it is for the country to decide. 

1 will next advert. Sir, to the questions of the ho- 
nourable gentleman connected with our commerce. 
He <asks whether His Majesty’s Government have 
any security for the co-operation of Sweden in 
their commercial arrangements ? Sir, I have no 
doubt that at this moment a treaty has been 
signed at Stockholm, not of indulgent, but of 
hearty co-operation in those arrangements. As 
soon as the Swedish Government wei'c told whiit 
was expected from them by this country, with- 
out waiting for the formalities of a treaty, they 
entered cordially into our views ; but. Sir, it was 
thought advisable that a regular treaty should be 
concluded, -and I repeat that I have no doubt 
that ere this it has been signed. 

America, Sir, is the next subject tjf the honour- 
able gentleman’.s speech \Vhich I shall notice. Of 
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nearly all that has passed between the two coun- 
tries, the House and the public have been put in 
possession by the publications of the American Go- 
vernment. I presume that the honourable gentle- 
man does not intend to blame His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters fqr not having made similar communications to 
Parliament ; for if he had thought such commu- 
nications necessary, he would doubtless have 
moved for,them. Without censuring their produc- 
tion by tlie American Government, His Majesty’s 
Ministers have felt that the transaction being 
pending, any appeal from Government' to Par- 
liament would look as if it were concluded. [ 
sliall only ?)tate, that in the whole conduct of the 
British Government, with respect to the affair of 
the Chesapealf, we have endeavoured to keep in 
view the principle upon which we set out : 
namely, to make ample reparation for that which 
was a decidedly wrong act ; but to make that 
reparation under a firm determination not to sur- 
render, a /ight which the great majority of the 
country ha'i ever considerod as essential to its 
dearest interests. Sir, I may boldly appeal to 
the country to determine \vhether, from the cor- 
respondence on the table of the house, any such 
disposition on the part of His Majesty’s Ministers 
has appfcared through the whole Iransaction. 
That the rupture of the ’negociation. on this sub- 
ject was not 'attended with any hostile feeling 
on ^either side is an incontrovertible truth. The 
reparation was not accepted by America, because 
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America would not fulfil the condition on which 
alone it was tendered ; namely, the revocation 
of that proclamation by which British ships 
were not allowed to enter the harbours of Ame- 
rica, while those of the enemy visited them at 
pleasure. But, Sir, the manner in which the 
British reparation was tendered to America by a 
special mission, was, to all the feelings of nice 
honour, an effective reparation ; and so, in fact, 
we have every reason to believe that it was con- 
sidered by the American Government. With 
respect. Sir, to the Embargo, and to the probable 
effects of the Orders in Council in producing its 
abandonment, the honourable genBenian has 
mis-stated my right honourable friend’s propo- 
sitions. The honourable gentleman declares my 
right honourable friend to have predicted that 
the Orders in Council would do away the Embargo; 
whereas my right honourable friend only argued, 
in opposition to the honourable gentlemen on the 
other side, that the Orders in Council did not pro- 
duce the Embargo ; that they were ^lot substan- 
tively known in America when the Embargo took 
place ; and that they were not included in the 
complaint made by the American Government to 
Congress, on which complaiVit thfe Embargo was 
founded. Nor, Sir, do I think that the Orders 
in Council themselves could have produced any 
‘irritation in America. If I were not disposed on 
this occasion to avoid making any observations 
that might be suspected of a party feeling, I 
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would say, that I do think the irritation in 
America may have liecn ])roduced by the echo 
of the discussions in this House. Sir, since the 
return of Mr. Rose, no communication lias been 
made by the American Government, in the form 
of complaint, or remonstrance, or irritation, or of 
any ddscription whatever. I mention this par- 
ticularly, because it is notorious that there have 
been several arrivals from America, supposed to 
be of great importance, and that several special 
messengers have reached this country from thence, 
after having touched at France. But, 8^r, if the 
honourable gentleman, in the execution of his 
public duty^ liad thought tit to move for any com- 
munications that had been made by the American 
(Jovernraent since the departure of Mr. Rose, my 
answer 'must have been, not Ifhat His Majesty ’.s 
Government were disinclined to make them, but 
that absolutely there were none to make. If it 
bc'asked why ? I am unable satisfactorily to reply. 
I can only cdnjecturc, that America has entered 
i»to negotiations with France which are expected 
to lead to some result, and that the communica- 
tions of America to this country are to be contin- 
gent on that result. TKis, Sir, is conjecture 
alone ; but it is founded on the extraordinary cir- 
cumstanqe of so 'many arrivals without any com- 
munication. It cannot be expected of me, that 
I should state prospectively what are the views 
of His Majesty’s Government oij this subject. 
The principle by .whicli 'they hav« hitherto been 
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guided, they will continue invariably to pursue. 
I’hey attacli as much value to the restoration, 
and to the continuance of cordiality, and perfect 
good understanding with America, as any men 
can do ; they are ready to purchase that advan- 
tage by every justifiable conciliation; they have 
proved that readiness by the act of the present 
session, in which the trade of America has been 
placed on the most favourable footing ; but. Sir, 
they are not ready to purchase that advantage, 
great as they acknowledge it to be, at the price 
of the .surrender of those rights, on which the 
naval power and preponderance of (freat Britain 
is immutably fixed. 

The honourable gentleman has alluded, with 
proper delicacy, to some unpleasant circumstances 
which the jjrescni. stagnation of commerce has 
produced in a part of this country ; but, Sir, in 
making this allusion, he has offered to the Execu- 
tive Government a piece of advice, which, I trust, 
is unnecessary. He has recommended to us. Sir, 
in any measures which. the e.xcesses of tne in:.':;- 
guided may compel us to take, to*'discriminate 
between the objects of. mercy and those of justice; 
and not to apply ‘to innocence, goaded by want to 
imprudence, the punishment wdiich belongs only 
to indefensiible guilt. Sir, I trust it was perfectly 
unnecessary for the honourable gentleman to lay 
down this principle for the guidance of His Majes- 
ty’s Government. And; Sir, if among those who, 
by the real pressure of'the tipies, are incitefi to 
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tumult, mau should be found who, witliout them- 
selves experiencing any inconvenience, avail them- 
selves of the irritation of others to forward vdews 
of a very different nature, then, Sir, I trust, that 
to such men the honourable gentleman would not 
wish his principle of lenity to apply. 1 state this, 
only because I thiuk that the recommendation of 
the honourable gentleman is rather too much of a 
sweeping description, and that it implies a pro- 
position which I do not choose at this moment, 
cither to contradict or to adopt ; namely, that 
one cause alone, the pressure of the^times, is 
enough to produce the evils to which he has 
alluded, ayd that no other can exist in aid of it. — 
Sir, the honourable gentleman inquires whether 
the operation of the »Orders in Council has .pro- 
duced the fill f effects expected from it? But he 
does not state fairly the extent of the expectation. 
It never was supposed by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that the Orders would throw no impediment 
in the way oT the commerce of the country : we 
"•expected* that they would^ impede the commerce 
of the country ; but we imposed this restriction 
because restriction existed elsewhere, and because 
we thought that the restriction \)f the enemy would 
be more successfully combated by a defying re- 
striction on oSr part than by helpless acqui- 
escence and unresisting supplication — means un- 
worthy of tl^e British nation. I have now, l^r,, 
gone through most of the honourfible gentleman’s 
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observations, except those which related to the' 
different Committees of this House, to the general 
course of parliamentary business, and to the labo- 
rious attendance of members during the present 
session. Sir, I shall add but a very few minutes 
to that attendance, in expressing my cordial 
concurrence in the sentiments of the hono’urabl'C 

ft 

gentleman ; and I am persuaded, my right 
honourable friend near me (the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,) is by no means disposed 'to dissent 
from the honourable gentleman’s opinion, that this 
has been one of the most severe and laborious 

*' ft 

sessions that was ever known. If the honourable 
gentleman reflects with complacency op his share 
of the proceedings of the session, we have also the 
satisfaction to reflect that we have done our duty 
in it, and we certai'aly anticipate its close with a 
feeling of satisfaction. I will not extend it still 
further by wasting the time of the House in 
descanting on the desire which it is rational to 
suppose that Government must feel for the resto- 
ration of a peace, I will not say consistent with th&- 
honour of the country alone, but a peace by 
which her future safety .and independence may be 
secured. The disposition which has ever existed 
in the minds of His Majesty’s Ministers on this 
subject, and* which was distinctly declarqd by us, 
on the motion by the honourable gentleman 
at the commencement of the session, remains un- 
changed. But, Sir, I think, that under the present 
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circumstances of the Empire, the honourable gen- 
tleman will scarcely expect us to declare, whether 
or not we think there is any prospect of an opening 
for that event. The honourable gentleman may rest 
assured, that we feel as much as he, or any man, 
can feel, the difficulties in which the country is 
involve(^ • but we also feel, that she has energy 
and resources enough to contend so long as it 
may be necessary to contend, for the maintenance 
of her power and independence ; but to say any 
thing further on this subject, to attempt to pre- 
dict whether peace is probable or hopeless^ would, 
in my opinion. Sir, tend only, in the qne case to 
relax exertipn, in the other, to aggravate evil. 


— ■■■■■ y— 

CAMPAIGN IN SPAIN. 

FEBRUARY 24tl., 1809. 

» 

Mu. yoNsoNBY, pursuAnt to notice, moved That it is 
indispensably yecessary that this •House should inquire into 
the causes, conduct, and events of the late war in Spain/’ 

Mr. Tierney supported the ipotion. Lord Castlereagh, 
General Stewart, and Mr, Colborne opposed it. 

Mr. SKCiiETARYr^lANNiNG* expressed his satisfaction that 
he had luk spoken when he first offered himself to the 
attention of the House, but that he had given way to the 
three successive* members who had favoured the IlotWfc 
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with their sentiments, and to whom he felti^ himself under 
considerable obligation. To the gallant General near him, 
because he was now able to avail himself of that gallant 
officer’s authority, in support of some very im}}ortant facts — 
to his honourable friend (Mr. Colborne) who followed, for the 
ability with which he had refuted the arguments of the right 

4 

honourable gentleman opposite (Mr. Ponsonby)— an ability, 
tlie display of which had afforded biin the highest pleasure, 
and from which the presence of his honourable friend alone 
prevented him from declaring how much he still expect(‘d. 
To the noble lord he was also under obligation ; b(?causc, 
standing ;is the noble lord did, in so high a station in the 
country, and ppssessing, as he presumed he did, the hopes 
of the opposite side of the House, he was glad to find lhat 
the sum of what could be said on such an occasion, by s\ich 
an •individual, was so small.* Amongst all the reasons 
which had been urgei for inquiry, misrepresentation had 
held the foremost place in the speeches of the right honour- 
able gentlemen opposite. They had endeavoured, by a 
series of the grossest misrepresentations that he had ever 
Avitnessed, to pervert fact, and fo mislead the judgment of 

* t* “ 

the House. The right .hofiourable gentlejnan by whom 
the debate was commenced, had taken a general and com- 
prehensiye view of the subject, and his misrepresentations 
were as general as comprehensive. The riglit honourable 
gentleman who followed him, had* coijterited himself with, 
a more particular field, but that field he had filled in detail 
with misrepresentations, if possible, still more flagrant : the 
*tormer had dealt in misrepresentation wfeh a view to his 
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argument, blit latter had presented all his facts in a 
more discoloured and distorted shape, than in the course of 
his exj)erience he had ever known ; and this, too, whilst he 
gave to himself the character of a plain, blunt man, ad- 
dressing to the Iloiise stout and stubborn fiicts in plain and 
sirnj)le language, and liaving truth alone in view. Cer- 
taiitly, the right honourable gentleman was a plain, blunt 
man, and he could have wished that he had completed the 
]iicture, and only spoken tlie truth. (A cry of order ! 
order !) It was matter of surprise, he confessed, to him, that 
that right honourable gentleman bad ventured to state as facts 
what, he knew only from report, and to give to^ rumour 
the credit of imdoubtcd authority ; but in ten minutes he 
should shew th^t all his statements were unfounded. 

^ The statement of the right honourable gentleman that 
night began with the army, when, after the campaign 
in l^irtiigal, it became disposable, and proceeded to 
Spain. His lirst accusation against His Majesty’s Minis- 
ters was for the manner in which they had assembled that 
army ; and ujiou this point the I'ight honourable gentleman 
had assert^'d that nothing cAuId exceed the absurdity, as he 
termed it, of dividing th<j dnuy into three separate 
columns, and of extending those columns over many miles 
of country, so as to make it fmpossiblc for the centre 
column to go to the left without abandoning the right 
column, or to go to the right without abandoning the left 
column. NOw, with respect to that arrangement, whatever 
merit or demerit it might havej it was not the arrangement 
of Government. •The right honourable gentleman hatl* 
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said, that every twelve hours there had b^,cn a change of 
system and measure, in which case it would have been 
absurd to dictate any course of proceeding for the army in 
its progress in Spain ; so that taking his own premises for 
granted, his conclusion would not follow, and his argument 
fell to the ground. His Majcsty\s Ministers had not been 
absurd enough to dictate from home the precise instruc- 
tions, under which the Hritish army was to act in all cir- 
cumstances. They had sent out general instructions to the 
Commander-in-Chief, when the army was proceeding from 
Portugal to Spain, and at the same time informed liim that 
they intended to dispatch a considerable force to Corunna, 
and that the transports which took that force out were to 
proceed to the Tagus to be placed at his idisposal. Tlie 
option was thus left to the General, whether he would pro- 
ceed to S[)ain by sea or by land. The adoption of the 
latter course had been the choice of Sir John Moore, as 
would appear by one of the papers tliat would be laid 
on the tabic, which the right lionourable gentlemen might 
Iiavc had produced, if they had thought proper to 
move for it, and had not preferred darkness to light. 
It w^as not because Sir John Moore could ^ not procetnrby 
sea that he had adopted that course, but because he thought 
it better to proceed by land. What, then, was to become 
of the fact of the right honourable gentleman that this 
arrangement was a military blunder ,x)t his noble friend ? 
The division of Sir John Moore’s army into two bodies was 
not the act of His Majesty s Ministers. The sending of 
the infantry by one route, and the cavalry and artillery by 
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another, wa^ solely the adoption of Sir John Moore him- 
self, and had' not arisen from any want of communication or 
knowledge, but was resorted to in consequence of communi- 
cations with a Spanisli general officer, sent by the Central 
Junta, to arrange the line of march of the Britiidi army 
with Sir John Moore. This was a specimen of the facts 
of the riglit lionourable gentleman : 

ab imo disce omnes/’ 

But as the right honourable gentleman had already in one 
part of his speech, retracted a part of his accusation, he 
would, he was sure, uj>oii finding that his charge was 
unfounded, retract the remainder. Could the riglit hotiour- 
able gentleman believe it possible, tliat an; administration, ^ 
even the administration which preceded the present, 
would be so weak as to wsciid orders to anv General luion 
foreign service, tvS divide bis army jiito two distinct parts, 
the one composed of Infantry, the other of cavalry and 
artillery, and that each should advance by a different route 
against the enemy ? lie did not mean to find fault with 
this arrangenvtmt ; but it was the arrangement not of 
GoveriitnerX, but of Sir J. Moore, and he had no doulit 

f 

that the arrangement had been adopted on sufficient 
reasons. What those reasons^ were he did not know ; but 
whatever tliey were, they were distinctly that gallant 
officer’s own reasons ; per were the operations undertaken 
without any concert with the Spanish Government ; on 
the contrary, the whole couYse had been arranged upon a 
distinct communication, and in concert with an officer from 
the Central Government of .Spain. Tlie right honourable 
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gentleman was not cither more fortunate or nuye accurate iii 
his account of the operations in Spain. ' For varii^ty 
sake, he supposed, tlie right lu)noural)le gentleman had 
stated one fact correctly. He had stated that Sir John 
Moore, on hearing of the defeat of the three Spanish 
armies, had it in contemplation to fill I hack upon Portugal, 
and sent orders to Sir 'David Baird to retire also. But f6r 
fear that he should have one incontestable fact in his 
statement, the right honourable gentleman drew this false 
inference, that tlierefore Sir John Moore must afterwards 
have advanced against his will. Here again, the right 
honourable gentleman was totally mistaken. The fact was, 
that Sir John Moore had been informed of tlie determina- 
lioii-'i/f tlie inhabitants of Madrid to defend tlwit city to tlie 
last extremity, and had suspended iiis retreat in consequence. 
Tliis‘ information he had received from those whose duty it 
was to direct the efforts of the people ; a communication to 
the same effect had been made to him by Mr. Frere ; and lie 
w'as convinced that the inhabitants of Madrid liad been at 
that time sincere in their determination of defending tlieir 
city, or burying themselves under its ruins, if they had not 
been frustrated in their mtelitions by the weakness or the 
treason of some of those in whom they had confided, par- 
ticularly of that once hones't man, Don Thomas Morla, 
who had distinguished liiinself by his patriotism in the early 
period of the Spanish struggle. Sir John Moore might 
have questioned the courage of the inhabitants of a luxu- 
rious capital ; but informed as he had been of tlieir deter- 
s:;ibed resolution, and by His Majesty’s acezedited Minister 
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to the Spanisl| Government, he iriight have expected Madrid 
to follow thcV?xaniple of Saragossa, and its inliabitants to 
emulate the intrepidity of the compatriots of the gallant 
Palafox. It was not his intention to blame Sir Jobn 
Moori" for tlie course he bad pursued ; on llie contrary, he 
sliould liave thought him blameablc, if lie bad not ado])tefl 

t 

it I and lic^ should not think well of the heart of any gallant 
soldier, who, upon such assurances of the determined 
resistance of Madrid, vvould have declined availing himself 
of the favourable opportunity it afforded for making a 
hold and enterprising effort against the common enemy, 
llcixj tlicn the agency of !Mr. Frere ended ; and hv must be 
allowed to add, that nothing had been done by* that gentle- 
man, hut what* was calculated to raise the character oTtITis 
country in S])ain, and to conciliate the attachment of that 
country to Great Britain. * But the chief reason for*Sir 
John Moore's advance was not founded on any external 
agency. It arose out of information received through an 
intercepted letter from Berthier to Soult, directing that 
General to he at a particular place on a particular day, and 
promisin/^ reinforcements ; which letter led liim to hope that 

ft 

by advancing hp should be able*to cut off' that General’s 
corps. At that time he had been joined by General Hope, 
and expected shortly to be joined by SJr David Baird, and 
in consec|uence Sir John Moore advanced to Saliagiin. 
In this movement he acted as a statesman no ^ess than as a 
soldier ; because, even though he iniglit fail, he must have 
gained an advantage for the south of Spain, whose exertions 
liad never been relaxed, by drawing off the French army 
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from Madrid, and the prosociilion of opcititions against 
tlie ca])ital and the scuilhern provinces. The'right honour- 
able gentleman liad complained that no force had been 
sent: to sii|)porl the army at Corunna, and that troops, 
which liad been on board transports, had been re landctb 

Idle fact was true, but the right honourable genUeman's 

0 . 

inference as to tlie re landing* tlu’se troops,, was un- 
fotindeih "tdvey bad been re-!aiuled in cop.seciuence of a 
distinct rccjuislticai from Sir David IJaird, tliat he.' w.intcd a 
certain number of transports, and the tran.s])orts from 
which these trooj)s had been disembarked, wei*e sent out 
pursuanl/io that; 1*04 juisituai. It was an aniicting* ciroian- 
staace that it slioukl have ])een necessary to re-land thesti 
troops, and to send out empty, for the pin-pose of bringing 
oil* the Ihltish anu}^, tliose lraus}>oris v»^l)!ch had been 
filled for the pur])()sc of reinforccn?ent and assault. 
Vvh)ul(l the right hr)noural)ie g’cntlernan say that, at this 
distance from the scene. His IVIajesty’s Ministers sliould 
have refused to send out these transpe»rts? He ceiild 
assure tliat right [lonourable gentleman that the semling the 
transports empty from this country, ha<I cost Xlis 
Ministers a severe pang. iVmongst all the decisions to 
which he liud been a liarty, in the* course of his life, no 
one had ever occurred which gave him more ])ain than tliis : 
every elictate of the head was tortured, every fcelinir of the 

heart wrung; by it; but His ?*iajesty\s Ministers had no 

* 

clioice ; they were compelled tc; submit to tlie liard necessity. 
He felt that it would excite dissalisfaclion in England, and 
excite dismay in Spain ; yet painful as it was to re-land the 
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troops and sand out tlie transports empty, His Mfijesty’s 
jMinistcrs liaA no alternative. He was not aware that there 
was any thing more h\ the right honourable gentleman’s 
speech, to which it w'onld be necessary for him to reply 
to particularly. He could not, however, pass from it witlioiit 
noticing the animation, rather more than usual with the right 
honourable gcntleiuau, with which he began ; no less than the 
indignation vv]ii<*h pervaded the middle of his speech, and 
the reprehension of His Majesty’s Ministers with which it 
ended. Jlut there was one point more to wdiich the I’ight 
honovu’able gentleman had adverted, when he asked why hlr 
J)avjd I>a,ird had been sent out without instrueti<ins P which 
it might be desirable for bim to notice. Si-’ Bavid ihiird’s 
force had s(‘u(: out as part of Sir John Mo(;re’s*TCrt1Ty ; 
and coiise([Uentl y he was to take his instructions from that 
ofljccT. ^Vs to the questioia \^hy a force had not been sent# out 
to meet the British army on its rctiini to Corunna, it 
would be a suHicieiit reply to stale th.at the dt'S]>atches 
from Sir John Moore mentioned his intention to retreat 

m 

uj)on Corunna or Vigo ; the transports too, had been order- 
ed from Corunna to Vigo, and tlie distance between tliesc 
places w'as considerable, so tliat^ Ilis IMajcsty’s Ministers 
coukl not know whither to send a force to nu.'et them. 
Without meaning the smallest disrespect to the right 
jionourable gentleman (Mr. Tierney), he should here quit 
.his rouglier draft, and* pass to the more comprehensive 
statement fef the right honourable gcutkanan who jire- 
ceded him, which, if it had only the quality of truth— he 
meant of foundation in fact — would have been a most df^^ 
, ■ . ii IS. 2 ^ 
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tiiigulshcd specimen of eloquence. But tliat^ight honour! 
able gentleman had employed the same ^ guide as his 
right honourable friend — the misrepresentation of facts — to 
describe the conduct of the Government of this country to 
Spain, It would be recollected that the feeling of that 
House, and of the world, upon the first ebullition of the 
national spirit in Spain, was, that the Government of this 
country had but one course to pursue. It had been argued 
by the right honourable gentleman that before the assist- 
ance of this country had been given to Spaing it ought to 
have been ascertained whether or not the Spaniards were insti- 
gated by / he monks ; whether they were encouraged by the 
liigher ranks, -or animated by popery ; whether tlicy were 
wVQtu;d to their ancient institutions, or dispoj^ed to shake off 
the oppression of their former Government; to abjure the 

errors of a delusive religion, Ar }>reparcd to forswear tlie 
1 

Pope and the Grand Inquisitor. These were questions 
better suited for the employment of a period of learned 
leisure, than for tlie hours of action. 

The right honourable gentleman, in tracing the limit 
whicli he pointed out, liad drawn a line of insularjjLy round 
US, which would separate* us fram tlic rest ^f Europe, even 
more than our insular situation, and leave us to defend 
ourselves. The policy of; His Majesty’s Government was 
different ; they felt that the Spanish nation wanted other 
and more aids than lectures or municipal institutions ; they., 
were content that a British army shoidd act in Spain? 
though the Grand Iiuj^uisitor might have been at the head 
the Spanish armies; though the people might have been 
attacheid to theiv ancient nioijarcliy, and with one liaiid 
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upheld Ferdinand VII., whilst with the other, they wor- 
shipped the i..ady of the Pillar. To assist tlic patriotic 
cftVirts of the Spanish nation was the sole object, and they 
did not wish to inflict upon that country any change as the 
price of that assistance. God forbid ! that we should ever 
be so intolerant, as to make a conformity to our own 
opinions ^hc price of our assistance to otliers, in their 
efforts for national independence ; or to carry the sword in 
one hand, and what we might choose to call the Rights of 
Man in the other! If the principle upon which Govern- 
ment had acted was not sound, if the measures resorted to 
had^only paralized the efforts of the Spanish fiation, for 
God’s sake, lot the administration of the Government be ^ 
trusted to nitm) enthusiastic and abler hands, iTIit the 
enthusiasm of the Spaniards was not pretended ; what they 
-had in their moiUhs, they felt in their hearts; they were 
enthusiastically determined to defend their country to the 
last extremity, or to perish under its ruins. The language 
held by His Majesty’s Government to Spain, was not that 
no assistance should be afforded till a Supreme Government 
should he v'stablished ; but whilst the assistance was sent 
to every part tof Spain, aVc called upon that country to 
collect its authority in one Supreme Government, not in 
order to obtain our assistance,* but tp induce other nations 
of Europe to join in aiding their exertions. Until this 
• Supreme Govenmient had been established,^ no accredited 
Minister could be sent to Spain ; but at an early period of the 
national ebullition, agents had been sent by His Majesty’s 
Ministers to all parts of Sps^n, and from the information 
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colloclod from these gentlemen, tiiey were enniycd to jndge 
for tliemselves. ^ 

The right honourable gentleman had objected to the 
appointment of any otluT timn a military man on a 
mission to Spain. : l)iit as the objects of the right hoTiour- 
aide gentleman were of a philosopliical iiature, military 
men would not have bt'on the most proper ])ersous t(‘> 
I)c employed to ;iccoin}>llsh (hein. Hut was there no other 
way of kuowii’.g tiu* state of the country than 1)\ the harren 
reports of tlie agents, who might be sent thither? If one 
were desirous of knowing what was passing in 1] uglarKh would 
he not asb whether such or such a person, w'ho miglit l^ave 
been known in .Eurt)].)e to be comiectcd with public aliairs, 
had any share in the p«'issing transactions? TJ)is source of 
information was open to us in Spain, ami the men connected 
witlflhc national struggle, afforcUy tlie best illustration of the 
principle, and tlie best comment upon tlie cause, in Cata~ 
Ionia, Espelcta, who had been Chivernor of South iXmorica, 
and President of the Council of Castile, took the lead. Ici 
Castile, ('ajesta Avas at the head of the army. In iMurcia, 
the venerable Florida Hlanca, the ablest statesmau-ln Eu- 
rope, llesides these and t)thers», there were,. Saavedra and 
JovelIaru)s, the former an able Minister for h'oreigu Affairs, 
the latter distinguished in. the Home Department, whose 
connection with the popular ebullition was a fortunate omen 
of its success, and a distinct proof of its extent, IMorJa 
too was active in his country’s cause ; Avhich, alas ! he had 
since betrayed. But these Avere ^not all : amongst those 
^1^0 attended their Sovereign to Bayonne*, and vvho took 
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llie earliest opportnnity to join their country, were Don 
IV'dro Chivajlos and tiio Duke (rinfantado. When 
the hoary wisdom of aoe, aiul tlm ardent enlliusiasni of 
youtli ; when tlic wdiole juass of the population, and the 
distinguished individuals of every rank were associated for 
the connnon defenct' of their country, who coidd doid)t 
o£ their* cause? This was a state ot* things which llis 
Majes-ly’s Ministers could easily discern, without the aid of 
tlie spectacle's presenleil l)y tlic right honourable gentleman. 
The iniliuiry part of the transaction might have disap- 
pointed expectation, but the cause was not despe^rate. The 
soldiers who conquered at Baylen, and those who rallic'd 
after tlie defeat of IJio Seco, those who def(;ydetl IMadrid 
before they were soldiers, and <lrove tlie French^^'‘.’A»of ^ 
(kistile, were still staunch in the cause. The spirit of the 
[leople was unsubdued ; the boundaries of Frcaich })ower 
wore coiitined within the limits of tWeir military posts; the 
throne of fiosej)h w'*is erected on sand, and would totter 
with the iirst blast; and Buonaparte, even sliould he sue- 
coed, instead of a yielding and unreproaching ally, would 
have an impatient, revolting, and turbulent nation to keep 

down. In Vhis stale of things lie could not admit that the 

# • 

cause of Spain was hopeless. Austria and Prussia had 
sunk under the fortune of P#uonaparte ; but though his 
career liad not been stopped, it liad Uxiii interrupted by the 
iinaniicd population of iBpaiii. The cause of Spain and of 
Europewaisnot therefore desperate, becauseoirrarmy of thirty 
or forty thousand men had b»en obliged to withdraw from 
Spain; and it wr^s not jftst to the country, or to tlie 
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whitrli lie hoped >vould again prove the stay ajid bulwark oF 
Europe, to assert, that its honour was in eon/ecpience gone 
for ever. All the energy of liberty, and all the sacredness of 
loyalty, still survived, and the Spanish Revolution was, he 
trusted, destined by Erovidence to stand between posterity 
and French despotism; and to shew to the world, that amidst 
the jiaroxysms of frectlom a monarch might still be lovcVl. 
If they could sliew that these were the feelings by which 
they were influenced, and that they had acted up to those 
feelings, their justification would be complete; and he was 
convinced lliat tlie liberal and disinterested measures of 
Ilis Majcisty’s Government toAvards Sjiain were more con- 
genial to IJritisli fe(*ling, and more honourable to the na- 
tidififi character, than if they had set out in fhern* career of 
assistance by picking u}) golden apples for themselves. For 
hitmielf, as an humble individual of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and having a sliare in these transactions, the recol- 
lection, whatever might be the vote of that night, would he 
a source of gratification which he sliould carry with him to 
the grave. Such had been llie cause, in av Inch His Ma- 
jesty’s ]VIini^ters hatl cnibarked ;‘siich the principles upon 
Avhieh they acted ; and siK*h the objects AA'hjcIi they had in 
view. He could not admit, tlunigli the result of the 
campaign had not been such as they all would liave 
wished, that therefore disgrace had been brought upon His 
Majesty’s arms, when every operation of that campaign had . 
proved so glorious for the cluiracter of the liritish army. 
If we had been obliged to quit^ Spain, we had left that 
‘‘•esfintry' with fresh laurels blooming ujkju ' our brows : and 
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whatever failure there had been upon tlic wliolc, lie trusted 
niiglit still lA; repaired. If that was to be brought forward, 
as the ground for accusation, lie stood there for judgment, 
and should submit witli cheerfulness and patience to what- 
ever sentence it miglit be tlie pleasure of the House to pass 
upon liini. The object of the right honouraVde gentleman’s 
motion vyas obviously calculated to take the reins of Go- 
vernment out of the hands of those wlio at present held 
them ^ and upon that ground he desired that the present 
Ministers might be judged by comparison. Was it the 
pleasure of tlic House that the cause of Spain should be 
abc'iiidoned? Was it a principle agreed upon tliat the 
direction of the affairs of Government slio jhfbc committed 
to other ba;#ds? If a new course was to be purSfect* with 
respect to Spain, undoubtedly the direction of affairs must 
^be put into new hands. Was it then a settled opiniori^ that 
there was somc'thing fatal in the will and irresistible in the 
])ower of Buonaparte ; and was the world to submit to his 
tyrannous resolves as to a divine infliction ? When he 
compared the present situation of Spain with what it was 
when jlie French were*in the undisturbed possession of 
Castile, Catalonia, Biscay^ arid Portugal, he could not dis- 
cover any grounds for despondency. The Frencli had now' 
Gallic^ia, but they had not Poff ugal : so that ujiion the whole 
the situation of Spain was not as unpromising as in June 
last. Why, then, sliould its cause be desj^aired of, unless 
gcntlomeh had tlieir minds tuned to despair ? Whatever 
might be the fruits of Buonapartri’s victories, in other re 
spects, the spirit of tlie Spanish nation was yet iinsubcnledC 
His fortune, no doubt, lyid. been augifiented ; but still it 
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was fortune, not fate, and therefore not to be considered 
unchangeable and fixed. There was soinelhiug unworthy 
in tl}e sentiment that would defer to this fortune, as to the 
dispensations of i^rovidenee, looking upon it as Immutable 
in its uature, and irresistible by human means. 

« Te 

‘‘ Nos facimus ForUina Dcani, coflo(|iie locamus/' ‘ 

Tim right lionourable gentleman concluded by^ stating his 
intention to give his negative to the motion. [A cry of .Fire ! 
fire! fre(]uently interrupted the latter part of the riglit 
honourable Secretary’s speech, and Mr. Sheridan, in a low 
tone, stated across tlie table that Drury-lane Theatre t ’^ as 
on lire.] ’ ‘ 

Afii. VVtmuham was about to reply, wlien IVord 'J\'niple 
suggested the jjropriety^ of adjourning the debate, in con- 
sequence of the extent of calamity, v/IiicJi tlic event just 
eonnnunicated to the House, would bring upon a respc (‘table 
individual, a member of that llousi?. 

Mu. SfiKRiDAN observed that, wljaiever iniglit Ik* tbe 
extent of the individual calamity to himself, he did not 
consider it of a nature wortliy to interrupt their proceedings 
on so groat a national queStiVm. 

Gkneual Mathew moved the adjournment of the qties- 
tion ; tlie motion, however, with the concurrence of botli 
sides of the House, was withdrawn. 

The House divided, after a discussion prolonged until 
tliree o’clock in the morning : — 



For Mr. Ponsonby’s Slotion 

127 


Against it 

-220 


Majority against it 

98 
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Mr. Waudj.k n^ovcci the order of the day for taking 
into consiclerntioii tlie jMiimtes of Evideuco taken before 
tbe Corniriitti^e v/lio vvcrc appointed to investigate the Con- 
duct of His Iloya! Highness the Duke of York, the ('oni- 
niander-in ( -hief, with n.gard to Promotions, Exchanges, 
and Appointvneuts to Commissions in the Army and Staff 
of tile Ai-my^. The honourable member proceeded to offer 
whr;t he liad to say upon the evidcaiee, on the s^L'veral pro- 
minent parts of which he comnu ntcd at con >idc;rable length. 
He concludcfl by moving the following Address:—'* 

TJiat an humble Address be presented to Tlis Majesty, 
Juimbly, stating to His Majesty'^ tliat information has 4)een 
communicated U) this House, and evidence produced to 
support it, of various corrujit practices aiul other abuses 
l»gvirig prevailed for some years past, in the disposal 
of eommissions anti promotions in His Majesty's land 
forces;^ that His Tvlajesty’s faithful Clommons, according 
to the duty by which th^y are*boand to His Majesty and 
to their constituents, have carefully examined into the 
truth of sundry transactions^ Avhich have been brought 

t 

before them, in proof of such corrupt practices and 
abuses ; and that it is with the utmost concern and 
astonishment His Majesty’s faithful Commons find them- 
selves obliged, inost^ humbly, to inform His Ma- 
jesty that the Vesult of their diligent inquiries into"'*tlii/* 
filets, by the cxamiuatiop gf persons «!wicerncd, togellicr 
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with other witnesses, and a variety of documents, has* 
been such as to satisfy his faithful Comt)|ons that the 
existence of such corrupt practices and «al)uses is sub- 
stantially true. That His Majesty’s faithful Commons 
are restrained by motives of personal respect and attach- 
ment to His Majesty, from lettering into a detail of these 
transactions, being convinced that they could not be stated 
without exciting the most painful sensations of grief and 
indignation in the breast of His Majesty. That the pro- 
ceedings of Mis Majesty \s fltithful Commons upon this 
important sulrject have been public, and the evidcitice 
brought bj'fore them is recorded in the proceedings^, of 
Parliament; and that they trust His Majesty will give 
' th<?rir^’v;r. .:dit vvlien they assure His Majesty^ that in the 
execution of this painful duty they have proceeded with 
all due deliberation. That without entering into any, 
other of the many obvious consequences which may be 
expected to follow, from the belief once generally esta- 
blished, of the prevalence of such abuses in the military 
department, there is one great and essential consideration 
inseparable from the present subject, which they jumibly 
beg leave, in a more particular .manner, to ^submit to His 
Majesty's gracious consideration ; namely, that if an 
opinion should prevail aAiongst His Majesty's land 
forces, that promotion may be obtained by other means 
than by merit and service — by means at once unjust to 
the army, and disgraceful to the authority placed over 
^ it — the effect of such an ophiion must necessarily be, to 
^ottnd the feelings and abate the zeal ctf all ranks and 
descriptions of jYis Majesty;/^ ^ara^y. That it is the 
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opinion of this House that the abuses which they have 

most humbVy represen t(*(l to His Majesty, could not have 

prevailed to tlie extent in which tlicy had been proved to 

exist, without the knowledge of the Coininander-in- 

enhef; and that even if, upon any princijile of reason or 

proliabllity, it could be presumed that abuses so various 
* 

tind so long continued could, in fact, have prevailed 
without his knowledge, such a presumption in his favour 
^vould not warrant the conclusion that the command of 
the army could, with safety, or ought, in prudence, to 
be continued in Ins hands. That on these grounds and 
principles, llis Majesty\s faithful Commons most humbly 
submit tluiir opinion to His Majesty'^s gracious considera- 
tion, that IJis Royal Highness the Duke of Y>^v *tR/ght 
to be deprived of the command of the army. ’’ 

Thk Chancellor of^ the Excheuuer proyiosodj as 
an amendment to the honourable gentleman’s Address, to 
leave out all of it but the word that,” for the purpose of 
converting his motion for an Address into a Resolution. He 
thought it absolutely and indispensably necessary that the 
House should decide the 'question of guilt or innocence, and 
therefore he sliould submit a tiu^stion expressive of the sense 
of the House, that they should decide the question as follows. 

The right honourable genileinan then read two resolu- 
tions, acquitting the Duke of York of any personal corrup- 
tion or connivance af the infamous and corrupt practices 
disclosed in the evidence taken on the inquiry. 

These Resolutions he ^^roposed to introduce into 

■9 , , 

Address, the substance of which is contained irp the 
following extract - 
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His Majesty's faitlifiil Commons think it their duty to 
state to His Majesty, that whilst this House lias seen with 
satisfaction, in tlic course of this inquiry, tlie exemplary 
regularity and method with which the b\isiness of the 
CN)minandor-in-(diief has l)een conducted under the direc- 
tion of His Iloyal Highness; and also the iiiany salutary 
and (‘ilicient regulatj(ms which liave been introduced into 
the army, during liis command of it — some of which 
regulations have been specially directed to j)rc vent those 
very abuses, wliicli have in this iiupiiry been brought 
under the notice of the ilouse of (!o)ninoris — they could 
not but f e; i the most s('i*ious regret and concern, thjit a 
connectioii slinukl (iver have existed, uiuler the cover of 
>vh7??T17*^.v.;iiHacti()iis of a highly criinijial and. disgraceful 
nature have !x:en carried on, and tlial an o|)po)'tunity lias 
beenrufiorded, of falsely and injuriously coupling w ith sudi,, 
trausMctious t!ie name ol llis .Koyal Highness, vvlR‘ri!l)y the 
integrity of his conduct in the discharge of the dulie.s of 
liis high office, has been brought into epicstion ; that it is, 
lunvevcr, a great consolation to this Ilouse, to ol^servc the 
deep regret and concern which His Iloyal Highn^yss lias 
himself expressed on tlie «^subject of that «;onnection ; as 
from the expression of that regret on the part of His 
Royal Highness, this House derives the confident assur- 

t 

ance that His Royal Highness wdil henceforlli invarial)ly 
keep in view that bright example* of virtuous conduct, 

I 

which tlie uniform tenor of His Majesty’s life, during the 
'bourse of his wdiole reign, has 'afforded to all his subjects, 
thad^wdiicli has so mucli endeared His Majt?lsty to the affec- 
tions of every rank and dcscriptign of his people.*” ^ 
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Mu. Bankks moved anotlior amendment , which va- 
ried sli/xhtlk/ from the original one. It contained the 
additional expression, That the abuses winch had been 
disclosed during the progress of the examination, had 
unveiled a course of conduct of tlic woi’st exMin]de to public 
morals, and highly injurious to the cause of religion.’*'’ 

On the sixth night of the adiourned debate on the 
Adih'csjj, and the two :mu;odnients of the Chan- 
cellor of the Kxehe((uer and Rlr. Ihinkes, 

Mu. Skcuktarv CAXXKNGjin a sjtcocli of great 
length aiid abilitv, coininenlcd on the evidence in. 
all its details. A f<nv extracts froni^the .speech 
will suffice as a record of the })ai t that Miij -Run- 
ning took in the discussions that arose on tlie in- 
(|airy into tlie Duke c4' York’s conduct : — 

8 ir,’ — Tlu;re are two Addiej?s.cs before the 11 ouse. 
For the Address of the honoural^le member who 
brought forward the fjue.st.ion, 1 cannot vote, 
because I do not agree with the averments of it ; 
but certainly 1 slioidd have less difficulty in voting 
for tha’t Address than for the Address supported by 
my honourable friend (Mr. AVdiberforce, who sup- 
ported the Address moved by Mr. Bankes). 

Is it wise or fair wheii you have bel'ore you 
questions, all. indeed of misconduct, but differing 
in their degrees : some calling for punishment, 
some for animadversion, and some more fitly 
perhaps the subjectx)f silent regret, than either of 
punishment or of animadversion i is it wise or fair 
to take an indistinct view of all these questions at 
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once, and give, as it were, an average decision ' 
upon them ? Is it just to the ])erson ^vho is the 
subject of this inquiry ? Is it respectful, is it 
kind, is it humane to that other personage to 
whom those Addresses are to be carried, deeply 
interested as he must be in the result, both as a 
Sovereign and as a Father ? Is a decision of such 
a nature consonant to the justice, or creditable to 
the character of Parliament ? 

First, as to what is due to the illustrious person 
whose conduct is the subject of this inquiry. 

And here let me guard against an insinuation 
which is top often thrown out, as if there were 
•intfiudLgd to be some claim set up for particular 
forbearance towards this illustrious person, on 
account of his station ; as if jt were intended or at- 
tempted to prevent the House of Commons frbm in-*" 
quiringinto his conduct. I have seen no such thing 
attempted. I believe no such thing to have been 
intended in any quarter. And I trust, that what- 
ever the decision ofthellouse'may be, there will not 
be fastened on the Ilouse itself, or on any mdmber 
of it, a suspicion of having acted upon'such views. 

But w'hen we are cautioned not to take into 

t 

consideration the ,»’ank’ of the Commander-in- 
Chief in the course of the inquiry, ,or in mitiga- 
tion of punishment, let u.s be sure that these 
considera,tions, so cautiously to be abstained 
"from in favour of the Duke af York, be not suf- 
lere^ to operate ^he other way. 

My honouralde friend has spoken of the times 
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in which .\vc live ; my lioiiourablc friend is in the 
habit of viewing these times with a philosopliical 
eye, of comparing the present with the past. Let 
him tell me whether n])on compai’ison with any 
times of which he has ever read, he will say that 
the peculiar bent of the disposition of the present 
•times is to exalt the high at the expense of the 
low ? Will he tell me that the current of ptddic 
prejudice does not run precisely the other way '* 
I think my honourable friend will agree with me, 
that if there arc any who allow weight to the con - 
sideration of the rank of his Royal Iligiuiess us ex- 
empting him from punishment, there are many, 
many morg, whose feelings are the more acmiionidu* 
against him on that account, and who consider him 

as, on that account, the more desirable victinv 
* • ♦ 

1 must entreat the House therefore to look not 
to one side of this question only — that is all that 
T desire. All that it is right to ask on behalf ol' 
the Duke of York i.s, that he should haA'e no favour, 
but no prejudice ; tliiit he shall be considered on 
a par with the meanest subject of his father ; that 
he shall not be excluded by his rank from all those 
protecting presumptions which the ordinary course 
of law affords to every person •under accusation. 

What then 4s the* situation of His Koyal High- 
ness ? Charges have been preferred Against him : 
— no, not charges, I am, told, because not reduced 
into writing, yo whotn that is attributed, as a fsydt 
if to any one, I do not know ; chaTges, however,' it 

VOL. ii. 
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is said, there are none, they are only accusa- 
tions, ' ' 

These charges then, in the shape of accusa- 
tions, not reduced to writing, but preferred in the 
manner in which they have been preferred, im- 
pute to His Royal Highness the Commandcr-in- 
Chief the foul and degrading imputation of direct 
personal corruption, and of wdlful and criminal 
connivance at the corrupt practices of others. 

True it is, that in searching for evidence of 
these graver matters, you find evidence of matters 
of comparatively lighter moment ; not free from 
blame, God kjiows, but blame of a very different 
cle^icripSion. You have developed scenes of mis- 
conduct, of the existence of which there can be 
no doubt, and which I neither can, nor would 
attempt to justify. " 'But if in endeavourmg to 
obtain the proof of the facts alleged against 
His Royal Highness, you have not been able to 
prove those facts, but have proved something dif- 
ferent, something less, docs it follow that if he is 
innocent of the great offence, the lesser' ones are 
to preclude him from acquittal ? 

It is said, however, that there is no record of this 
inquiry; no specific entry on our journals which 
renders a specific sentence of acquittal or con- 
demnation necessary. Posterity, it is s^aid, will 
know nothing of our prqceedings but from our 
journals; and there is, thereftSre, no injustice done 
to' the Duke of York in .leaving such a charge 
without an answer. Is *it* possible to urge this 
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argument seriously? If it might be true in former 
times that \;he formal acts, the recorded transac- 
tions of Parliament, and tliose alone, would go 
abroad to the world, or descend to posterity, 
blasting the name and character of a man accused, 
— are ,we therefore to be told that the case is 
tile same now ? That now, when by those modes 
of dissemination of which we are all aware, the 
knowledge of all that passes in this House is ex- 
tended in a few hours to every corner of the 
kingdom, and by degrees to the remotest parts of 
the, world; that there is now no unfanmess, no 
cruelty, in leaving such charges unrofuted, be- 
cause not formally entered upon record I ‘*i’s there 
any man who can satisfy himself, in the present 
times, to set up this technical plea in defence of 
such substantial injustice? 

So much for the record, even if the fact which 
is taken as the basis of the argument Averc true. 

But is there not, after all, a record f — is there not 

* 

that record which, whfeu in the most distant timeor 

* ♦ 

country our proceedings Shall be read, will plainly 
indicate the nature of the charge, at the same time 
that there will be to bccollfccted from our proceed- 
ings that condemnation, AvhicK, if we intend to 
pronounce it, s'urely'we cannot intend to conceal ? 

What appears on the record^ It appears that 
the House referred to a •committee of the whole. 
House, “ to investigate the conduct of his Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-ChiV.f, with regarcl 

c c 2 
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to promotions, exchanges, and appointments to 
commissions in t!»c arnu', and tlie Staff of the 
ai'iny, and in raising levies for the army.” 

What further will appear, if this Address, if either 
of the tv. o proposed A<ldresscs sliall be voted by 
the House? W hy, that the House, after receiving 
the report of their committee, are of opinion tha’i 
“ corrupt practices hai'c prevailed” in the disposal 
of promotions, exchanges, ttc. &c. in the array. 

With w/iom is that disposal? WHiy, with the 
Commandcr-in-Chief. W/nm conduct were the 
committeo to investigate in respect to this dis- 
posal ? Why, the Coramander-in-Chief’s, the 
Duke ‘bf’ York’s. 

It is clear, therefore, that the Duke of York v/vY/ 
appear, on the face of thc^e proceedings, if we 
shall vote either of the Addresses pro|)osed, to be 
found guilty of corruption ; and yet, gentlemen 
who are prepared to vote for these Addresses, pro- 
fessed themselves at the .same time ready to allow 
that there is nothing of corruption in His Royal 
Highness’s conduct. .Are, they, or arc they not 
ready to allow this ? They must come to this 
averment or this denial? But to say that there 
can stand upon the journals of Parliament such a 
reference to a committee follower:! by such an 
averment of the existence of corrupt practices, 
and that, nevertheless, you have not framed any 
dictinct charge, and therefoT-e are. not bound to 
give any distinit decision, is a course of proceed- 
ing as contrary to common sense as to ‘common 
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' justice. A vote founded on these pretences will 
produce al^ the eft’ect, without plainly pronouncing 
the sentence of a condemnation. If you pass this 
Address, it is impossible that your country and pos- 
terity should consider hislloyal Highness otherwise 
than as having been judged guilty of these charges, 
pt clifh-ges the most criminal and degrading. 

But il is admitted that these charges are false — 
(some member said Ah/) — I dm glad to hear that 
it is hot admitted ; I. am glad to find that there 
is in some quarters at least an impatience of being 
sup|)oscd to admit what this Address is, by its 
su[)portei s, [u ctended to imi>!y ; because I pre- 
sume that those who feel that impatience vylU 
insist upon having their real meaning fairly and 
unequivocally explained by their vote. They will 
hgree With me', not in their decision undoubteclly, 
but at least as to the manner in which alone their 
decision can be properly taken. Tliey vvill call 
for a plain, intelligible question. They will not 
be contented with a speech of charge and a vote 
of conqn’omise ; a speech which insinuates guilt, 
and a vote w'hich only'avoicis affirming inuoccucc, 
and leaves the guilt to be collected and inferred. 
They will be for an “aye’' or, a “no” upon the 
questions of “ corruption” or “ coimivjance.” 

-)!f -:K- 

The Address of my honourable friend (Mr. 
Bankes) submits to JUis'Majesty, “ whether, even* 
if it can be presumed that abuses ^so various and^o 
Icng-continucd, could Ixwc prevjixlled without the 
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knowledg-e of Ilis Royal Highness, the command of’ 
the army can with propriety, or ought in prudence, 
to remain any longer in his hands.'* What should 
wesay of a judge,who, in summing up the evidence 
on the trial of a culprit, should state to the jury 
thi.s? “ The evidence before you does not appear 
to prove the guilt alleged in the indictment ; but 
it may not be prudent to say so. If, for other 
reasons not before you in evidence, you are of 
opinion that it is expedient the man should be 
hanged, you will take into accoiuit those pru- 
dentiul reasons for getting him out of the way, 
and frame your verdict accordingly.’’ This is, 
d'l, substance, the language of the Address : thi.s 
is, almost without disguise, the language of 
those who support it. They have told us plainly 
that* they do not think it expedient to come to iT 
vote, a direct affirmative or negative vote, upon 
the plain cpiestion, “ Guilty or not guilty of cor- 
ruption Even my honourable friend who 
spoke last, in that part of his spcoch where he 
alluded to Parliamentary tricks, seemed to, think 
that this call for a direct vote upon -die principal 
charge was one of those tricks : a trick which he 
was determined tp defeat. A trick, to call for 
decision upon a charge ! A trick, to put an 
accused man on his trial! In what vocabulary 
.shall we find words to describe the other functions 
* of Parliament, if the perforniance of this, one of 
ojir highest dutips, the ascertainment of guilt or 
innocence upov/a grave criminal accusation — -if tire 
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‘ endeavour to perform this duty strictly and consci- 
entiously, ^ to be branded as a trick and a delusion? 

The IJuke of York has been accused of per- 
sonal corruption, of wilful connivance. True it 
is, that he is assailed by minor charges ; but will 
any one say, wlio loves justice, who thinks reve- 
rently* of the laws of the land in whieh he lives, 
who remembers that in this land “ no man is to 
be found guilty but by the judgment of his 
peers,” aild that even a j)ersoa accused of the 
most heinous crimes has the right “ to be pre- 
sumed not to be guilty till lie is proved and pro- 
nounced guilty” — will any man, who knows 
that he has these f(»r his birthrights, and wl:e-> 
prizes them as they deserve, will any such man 
be induced by any eloquence, by any ingenuity, 
or by the weij^ht of any autliit)rity whatsoever, to 
consider a call tor decision upon a charge, before 
punishment is inflicted, as nothing but a trick of 
Parliament, nothing but the tactics of a })arty ? 

It is on these principles that I do call upon 
you for aalecision ; principles, the fair operation 
of which were never denied to any man before. 

I ask for no partial favour for the Duke of York, 
beyond that which is due»to aqy other subject in 
the kingdom : ^ but let it not be said, ,that in the 
first case of the sort which the Hovse of Com- 
mons has had to decide, it has made a precedent 
unfavourable to the 4)arly accused, for no better * 
reason than because the party acejused was of Qii? 
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highest rank, and because justice done to him’ 
might therefore have been misrepresented as 
partiality ! liow any gentleman can have made 
up his inind to consent to a general tionpittg 
Address, condemning, by a comprehensive cen- 
sure, without sentence, without reference to the 
|)roof of facts, to the gradations and degfees of 
blame, or toany just apj)ortlonment of punishment ; 
and how, in agreeing to such an Address, any 
man can fancy that be is discharging’ conscien- 
tiously the duty im[)oscd upon him on this occa- 
sion, does pass my understanding. 

»' * » -If 

‘ '"'Butjfj any case, in all cases, in any or in all 
modes of proceeding, this (question of acquittal 
or condemnation upon the, greater cliargos must 
take place, and mvst, in justice, precede even 
the examination of the loss criminal matter of 
intpiiry. To this justice, 1 say, the Duke ofY'ork, 
in common with every accused ])erson, is entitled. 

“Oh, (but it is said,) thpse only” are entitled 
to this justice, who have not, by their- o\Vn act, 
disinherited themselves of the rights and privi- 
leges of the British constitution.’’ The Com- 
mander-in Chief, jt seems, Z/r/.v done this : he has 
written a letter. Sir, through, you, , to this House, 
in which he. has presumed to dictate to the House 
the mode of ])rocccding, and contumaciously to 

' assert his innocence, and callcfor trial. 1’rue, Sir, 
lu'*has written a,, letter : he has, in that letter, not 
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'' flictatcd but taken for granted, the same course of 
justice, in ^is own ease, which is applicable, and is 
uniformly applied, to all his fellow- subjects. He 
has asserted his innocence. If that be denied, he 
has called for trial. What is there in all this to 
depriv e liim of the right of being tried, to justify 
the obndemning him unheard? Look at the 
lueauesl prisoner at a bar, who waits the deci- 
sion of his jury on an accusation of the foulest 
I’elonics ; what is the course with respect to liirn? 
His crime is stated to liim : he says he is “ not 
guilty.” If he omits this plea himself it is pleaded 
for Trim. In him this plea is not considered as con- 
tumacious ; it is not considered as abdicating 
right to. a trial. On the contrary the felon is then 
asked how he will bp tried ? He replies, “ by 
'God aiid his country.” In tke felon, this is* not 
considered as dictating to his judge. But, in the 
I’rincc, to call for a trial, is, it seems, a species of 
ebntempt of court, a rebellion against the su|)re- 
3nacy of the tribunal .before which lie is arraigned, 
such as not only subjects him to punishment, but 
deprives hin'i of the right of being tried. Is this 
ccjual justice ? Will an honourable gentleman 
(Mr. Whitbread), who spoke fhe other day with 
great ability q,nd great warmth on thi% very topic 
of the eg,uality of the rights of princes with those 
of ordinary men, will he suffer patiently, will he 
consent to, and ccgicur in eflecting the grosg' 
inequaliti/ which this argument jvould establish, 
tc the prejudice of tke*person ndw under consi- 
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deration, only because lie is a prince ? But tlie' 
“ honour of a prince,’’ appeared to tt)at honour- 
able gentleman a most offensive expression. 
Why so ? The “ honour ’’ of a peer is a regular 
and purely technical form of affirmation ; why 
not the “ honour ” of a prince^ But the honour- 
able gentleman told us that the honour of a prince 
had been thus put in competition with tlie word 
of a prostitute, and that, being compelled to 
decide between them, he had felt himshlf obliged 
to believe the latter. “ The Duke of York,’’ 
said the honourable gentleman, “ has aggravated 
his case, because I am thus put in a situation of 
'll?:; gr(i;3test difficulty and delicacy, I cannot 
condemn him of the crime with which he is 
charged, without condemning him at the same 
time, of falsehood, '• vouched upon his honour.’’’ 
This was the substance of the honourable gentle- 
man’s argument. W as the like ever heard ? A 
man is accused of a crime ; he protests his innb- 
cence ; and his protestation js contended to be an 
aggravation of his offence, because you Cannot 
afterwards affirm his guilt, without Contradicting 
hi.s plea of innocence ! And this is a case of 
difficulty and delicacy, 'forsooth, to the honour- 
able gentleman and his friends,.! O, ,this delicacy ! 
it stands much in their way. 

Upon the view of the evidence suggested by 
tW speech of my right honourable* friend, what 
appears most iricoutrovertible and most important 
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is this - — the only link that connects the foul 
transaction's which have been developed to the 
I louse with His Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chief, is the testimony of the oftender herself. 
That tills testimony has received partial confirma- 
tion from collateral and circumstantial evidence, 
t.hat n'lany statements which were at first sight 
thought' incredible, have been confirmed, either 
by the testimony of others whose veracity is not 
questioned, or by letters produced by herself, or 
accidentally discovered, 1 readily allow; but 
nothing, independent of her own testimony, has 
proVed the privity of the Duke of York. 

My honourable friend (Mr. VYilberforyq) dwelt 
much ou this part of the subject, and particularly 
on the almost providential detection (as he would 
have ii to be) bf the letters in possession of Capt. 
8andon ; which letters, he says (rather incor- 
rectly), have been carefully evaded by all those 
wiio have spoken in defence of his Royal High- 
ness. Does he knovf how many there were of 
those • letters '? Let hiin refer to the printed 
volume of evidence. There are forty-two. Does 
he know how many of these were commented 
upon yesterday, in great detgiil, with laborious 
])articularity, and with convincing clearness, by 
my honourable friend (Mr. Croker), .the effect of 
whose commentary was so completely satisfactory 
as to make it worse,, than useless to follow him f 
Why, exactly thirty-oue. This Js surely a ceirt- 
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pletc answer to the charge, that these letters * 
have been studiously left unnoticed, ^ut neither 
is it true that tliesc letters, or any accidentally- 
discovered evidence, has gone to contirnr the tes- 
timony of the principal witness and criminal, in 
respect to the privity of the Duke of York. It is 
incontrovertibly true that the charge of the’Duko 
of York’s privity to Mrs. Clarke’s cornqk prac- 
tices rests on the testimony of Mrs. Clarke alone. 

1 say her “ corrupt practices for with respect 
to her interference, without rebuke I cannot deny, 
and have no wish to excuse, the fact, that the 
letter respecting General Clavering, ali’ordss a 
litcisivti.nroof ; but of corruption, or of the know- 
ledge or susj)icion of corruption, there is no proof 
at all ; nor any thing that pan, by the most un- 
charitable inference^ be taken for proof. 

The other piece of evidence which is thought to 
corroborate the testimony of the accusing witness, 
on this point, is the note respecting Tonyn ; ahd 
this is the particular, with i;espect to which (as I 
have said) I entertain a different opinion frotn that 
declared by my right honourable '• friend (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer). He thinks that 
note a forgery. I certainly believe that /note to 
be genuine. After the most impartial consider- 
ation of what has been said for and against its 
authenticity, I am convinced (in my own judg- 
*inent) that it is the Duke ofp York’s note. But I 
think, at the same time, that a mos*t exaggerated 
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importance has been given to this note. The 
doubts of its autlienticity, and the attempts to dis- 
prove it, may, perliaps, have contributed to this 
exaggeration. 

If I am asked, how I can exjilain this note 
innocently, 1 answer frai\kly, tliat I cannot ex- 
plain it at all. 1 do not pretend to understand to 
what it refers. It is without date ; it is an 
answer to a question, or a letter, which is not 
forthcoming ; it contains three Inirried lines ; and 
in this total obscurity, and absence of any grounds 
of reasoning, or even of conjecture, I see nothing 
e.xtraordinary in the not being able satislactorily 
to c.xplaiu [t. The witness hei'sclf did n(,if« prctcim 
to kno\V any thing about it ; nor, I dare say, 
would 1 1 is Royal Highness. 

But, Sir, I must protest on behalf of all who are, 
or may be, ])ublic men, against an inference of 
guilt from such want of e.xplanation. Any man 
who knows what it is to be in a situation to re- 
ceive twenty, and write perhaps a dozen letters in 
a day,* many of them from and to persons of whom 
they have no personal knowledge, wdll feel wnth 
me, that if a note, of which they may have neg- 
lected to keep a copy, is to be produced against 
them, years after it was written, and i they are to 
be called upon either to deny their 'hand-writing, 
or, acknowledging jt, to account for the contents, 
they may any day’in the year most innocently 
and inadvertently write their own condemnatiou. 
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Why, Sir, it happened to me to find among ray 
papers, a very few days ago, the copy* of a letter 
addressed by me to a lady in these words : — 
“ Madam, I have received your valuable present, 
and have only to assure you, that you may depend 
on my discretion.’"- — This letter was written not 
long ago — since this inquiry began ; bu,t at the 
moment of finding it, I was so utterly unconscious 
to what it related, and to whom, that I am. very 
sure, if it had been to be used against me ten 
years hence, it might (if inability to explain it 
were a‘ sufficient evidence of guilt) have b,ecn 
absolutely ■ conclusive against my honour, or 
perhaps* my life. I could not help fancying 
to myself the process by which 1 should thus have 
been proved guilty. My honourable friend (Mr, 
Wilberforce) has told you that Buonaparte keeps 
ladies in his pay to corrupt the ministers of other 
courts. Well ; here is a letter from the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, written on such a day 
to a lady, acknowledging a “valuable pre.sent;’’ 
i. e. a bribe — a manifest bribe — and assuring her 
that she may “depend on his discretion.” The 
very language of crime and confederacy! Now 
what could this be for?' The treasonable inten- 
tion is plairt enough, but to what was it applied? 
Why, about 'that time peace was concluded with 
the Ottoman Porte, as much .against the expec- 
tatijjn as against the interests of Buonaparte. 
Buonaparte was" naturally anxious to learn the 
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‘contents of the treaty ; and, “ see here,” would 
my honourable friend (Mr. AVilberforce), or those 
who reason like him, exclaim, “See here, the 
letter to the Lord Mayor, announcing this Turkish 
peace, just two days befoi’e the date of this most 
providentially discovered letter.” According to 
tile reasoning applied to this note against Tonyn, 
here would be my condemnation complete. “ A 
bribe was oftered to the Secretary of State, of 
£10,000, to' betray the'articles of the Turkish treaty 
to Buonaparte. The lady avows she ottered it; 
and here is the copy of a letter found in the 
Secretary of State’s drawer, whicli proves his ac- 
ceptance !’’ ^ Here then would be conviction, and" 
punishment of course would follow. 

Now, Sir, what wiis the real history of this 
letter ? and who was this lady? This lady, Sir, 
was a poetess, who did me the honour to send 
to me, but upon condition of my keeping her 
sedret, her poem — “ an ode to vaccination.” This 
was the “present” winch [acknowledged; and 
this wi^s the “ discretion”, on which I assured her 
she might de|5end. Biit ten years hence I should 
not have recollected this. ^ In ten, or five, or two 
years, in all probability, I 'should have Ibrgotten 
both the ode apd tliQ lady ; and if so, there would 
not have been wanting those who, ‘according to 
this new mode of reasoning upon evidence, would 
have voted me guilty»of Iiigh treason, and carried 
up an Address to the Throne for ray removal. 
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Sir, I trust, if that note respecting Tonyii* 
because unexplained and unexplainable, is to 
operate the weight of a hair in judgment against 
the Duke of York, inferior courts of Justice will 
not learn their rules and construction of evidence 
from us, the Commons of Great Britain. 

Again then, I say. Sir, there is nothing in these 
hidden treasures, the letters discovered in 
Sandon s possession, whieh, like the talisman in 
the Arabian Nights, were supposed to shed light 
around them, and open to view the darkest re- 
cesses of inicpiity ; I say there is nothing that goes 
to supply 'tliHj link which is wanting, in the whole 
t?on catenation of evidence, to fasten the knowledge 
of the corrupt practices of Mrs. Clarke U|)on the 
Duke of York. In many kistances, as in the case 
of Spedding, these papers, so accidoitally, so 
providentially brought to light, directly contra- 
dict and disprove her statement. 

But then it is .said, a witness who is incredibh? 
in some respects, is not .so in all ; therefore his tes- 
timony may still be believed, where it is corrobo- 
rated by others. It will not be contended, however, 
that an incredible witness, such as Mrs. Clarke 
is allowed to bej is to have the whole of her 
evidence believed, because her testimony is acci- 
dentally strengthened in some parts: she is cre- 
dible only where her evidence is confirmed. One 
gentleman, indeed, of great*talents and eminence 
former Solicitor-General (Sir S. Bomilly), 
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expressed an opinion, which, if he does entertain, 

.[ hope he» will be found to be the only man who 
entcrtaijis it, “ that a witness who is detected in 
giving false testimony, in one particular, at the bar 
of the IIouHe of Covimons-, is not so much to be 
distrusted, as to the remaining part of his testi- 
.mon\% as a witness who trips wlien//;vfw oath; that 
jierjimf, indeed, affects not only that part of a 
witness’s testimony which is proved to be false, 
but the 'whole ; but that an tameorn falsehood 
vitiates only the part so falsified, and leaves the 
reiiiainder as worthy of credit as before.” Such 1. 
collected to be the honourable and Idarned gen- 
tleman’s doctrine; and a doctrine morc-joonstrous 
in morals, or more destructive of the jurisdiction 
of the House of Commons, it would not be eas,y to 
devise. That a witness whef speaks firlscly when 
not on oath, is not thereby rendered wholly un- 
worthy of belief, when the sanction of an oath is 
applied to him, is an intelligible proposition : a man 
■might be rehdy to sa-^ what he would not sieear : 
but td maintain that ho \vho is proved to have 
one thing falsely, is not therefore liable to be 
siis[)ected oi saping anotl^er thing falsely ; that he 
is to be believed in the retmnmkr of his testimony, 
as if he had n,pt bepn detected in falsehood in a 
■ part, is a proposition which it will require some- 
thing more than the .single authority of that 
honourable and learned gentleman, (howevcj he 
may pride hira.self on thijtsingulafity), to maintSiii*. 

\'OL, rr. • it o , K 
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The main questions, therefore, to which you 
must come, arc these : do you believe Mrs. 
Clarke’s evidence, or do you not? Or do you see 
reason to think that there is a mixture of truth 
and falsehood in it ? There are but these three 
possible degrees of credit. Do you believe this 
woman altogether ? She affirms corrupt know-- 
ledge and participation to the fullest extent. 
Believing this, you cannot refuse to bring the 
Duke of York to trial. Do you not believe her ? 
Say so ; say so by your vote, by a recorded sen- 
tence. Are you in doubt? Do you find it diffi- 
cult to determine how much to believe? how 
much to reject? That is precisely the case for 
further inquiry. “ To be once in doubt is to be 
oncp resolved.” Institute* such impiiry as shall 
convert your doubts into certainties ; and probe 
the matter to the bottom. 

The evidence of Mrs. Clarke is true, or it is 
false, or it is partly false and partly true. Are 
there no means of sifting such evidence? Arc 
there no sanctions, sacred in the eyes of Gdd and 
man, by which truth and falsehood can be dis- 
criminated ? Have tho.se sanctions been applied 
to this testimony ? They have not. Have you 
the power of applying them ? ^ Nohof yourselves, 
but by refertfficc to another tribunal. Can any ’ 
honest man doubt, then, that such ought to be 
ouj; course, rather than to confound the false and 
true in a cotnpromise.of injustice, and to come 
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' to a conclusion which ma^ be wrong cither way, 
but can by no possibility be right ? 

But if the proof is deficient, what is the pre- 
sumption of guilt in His Iloyal Highness the 
Duke of York? Your address affirms “that 
there were corrupt practices with respect to pro- 
•motions, &e. in the army.” It does not affirm that 
the Duke of York was cognizant of them : but it 
more than iirsinuates that I e was, that he must 
have been so. What is the ground of this insinu- 
ation ? These corrupt practices 'were carried on 
by a firm consisting of the Duke of York, Mrs. 
Clarke, Colonel Sandon, Mr. Donovan, See. In 
180G this partnership is dissolved. Thg Duke of 
York goes one way; Mrs. Clarke and her asso- 
ciates the other. Aye the practices continued 
after this separation? Yeo. By whom? By 
Mrs. Clarke and Captain Sandon. And yet you 
prosecute — whom ? The Duke of York. You 
never hear of the Duke of York’s malpractices, 
except in cohnection with Mrs. Clarke’s name ; of 
Mrs. Clarke there are . abundant malpractices, 
wholly unconnected with the name of his Royal 
Highness ; and yet you Jhink it just to punish in 
him, not in her, the guilt 6f that which you do not 

even show him to hg.ve known, , 

♦ * * ♦ * 

But my honourable friend tells us that all the 
world knew of this C«nnection ; that it was matter’ 
of notoriety that the Duke of York was living 
• D b 2 . ‘ 
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in this state of disgraceful concubinage with Mrs, 
Clarke. I do assure the House, in «the most 
solemn manner, that I did not know it ; and that 
the first time that, to my recollection, I ever 
heard the name of Mrs. Clarke, was in this House, 
from the lips of the honourable gentleman, who 
is the accuser upon this occasion. I may be giving* 
a great ])roof of my ignorance of what is going 
on in the world by tliis declaration, but upon my 
honour it is true ; and that of which I was ignorant 
may have been equally unknown to others. 

This ut,ter ignorance it was, coupled with the 
utter disbelief which I felt, oi the Duke of fork’s 
^bmitting to the sort of traffic imputed to him 
(a feeling which I should entertain in dts full 
force, if I were to Jiear the same charges to- 
morrow brought aguiust any honourable gentle- 
man on the opposite benches), that extorted 
from me, on the night when the honourable gen- 
tleman opened his charges, those expressions of 
indignation which I have so often, ftr the course 
of this debate, been called upon to retract or to 
explain. Sir, I have nothing to retract on that 
score; nothing to explaig; but I have something to 
deny. « 

I did say«.that “ infamy muiit rest somewhere,” 
but I did nori-say that it must rest “ either on the 

accuser or on the accused.” I affirm this with 

* • • 

confidence; not only fron> my recollection of 
•i-he words, but? from m,y recollection of what 
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was tJie state of mind in which I spoke, and 
w'liat thc?> scope and purview of my statement 
on that occasion. I have, besides, endeavoured 
to correct and confirm my own recollection, by 
reference to others, by reference to certain records 
wliich it would not be regular directly to name, 
but which I must describe as well as I can, with- 
out naming. Suppose, Sir, there were daily to 
be published accounts of what passes in this House, 
multiplied perhaps to the number of ten or a dozen, 
and suppose I were to find my words stated, ac- 
cording to my own recollection of thcTn, in ten or 
eleven of those accounts, and stated, as the noble 
lord and t,hose opposite recollect them, by only 
one of those reporters, and that one notoriously a 
decided enemy to inf; and to those with wln^m I 
act ; should I not be warranled in considering the 
many which agreed in confirming my own recol- 
lection, as better authority than the one which 
contradicted it ? Should I not be warranted in 
doing .so, more especially if I should find, at tlic 
.same'tinie, another jvart of the same speech 
cautiously omitted in that one, and accurately 
detailed in almost all then others ? I refer. Sir, to 
what I said, in the same speech, about the liberty 
of the press. .. I said that the libels cm the Duke 
of York, had been so frequent and so flagrant, 

“ as almost to majee good men hesitate whether 
the licentiousness of the press was not iT\ore 
mischievous than its liberty wrfs beneficial. - 
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said this, it is true ; but in the same breath I 
added, “ The hesitation, however, cafn be but 
for a moment : the blessings of the liberty of the 
press are so clear and so acknowledged, as far to 
outweigh the mischiefs of its abuse. The evil is 

transitory, but the good is immortal.” 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

I 

I know. Sir, that in the language of Parliament, 
I must not advert to considerations which, in 
every other case, and before every other tribunal, 
would be thought worthy of some attention. Tlie 
venerable ‘age, the infirmities, and the virtyes 
of the royal person, whose heart is to be torn by 
this Address, are surely not to be overlooked in 
the question of the mere form of your proceeding. 
I da not say, God forbid ! that these considera-. 
tions should warp the decision ; but surely they 
may be allowed, blamelessly allowed, to operate 
upon the manner of pronouncing it. , 

It was stated some nights ago, with as much 
truth as eloquence, that we Owe to the Sovereign 
now upon the throne# ' not only that allegiance 
and duty to which his high functions entitle him, 
and which the institutions of the country pre- 
scribe and consecr*ate, but we owe to him, emi- 
nently and individually, gratitude for the preser- 
vation of those institutions themselves. Who but 
.must recollect the time wtien tlie minds of men in 
this country were unsettled by the .first shock of 
tlie^French Resolution, and when the wildness of 
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theory and speculation put to hazard all the 
establishments of the state ? Who but must re- 
collect that, at that most agitated and alarming 
period, when the frame of our constitution, the 
whole fabric of our laws, and the authority of 
Parliament itself, were threatened to be jostled 

out of their order, and laid in ruins, that even 
» 

then, amidst the conflicts of passion and the 
schemes of change, the throne was kept steady 
by the virtues of him who filled it ? and that 
while every thing else, however venerable, was 
endangered, the monarchy was worshipped in the 
person of the King! 

Of such an individual wotild you iipt wish to 
spaw* t*hc feelings? This Address itself professes 
to intend to do so. ^V^ith what delicacy — 

Mu. Tiekkey said, he rose t® call the liight Ilonoui-. 
able Gentleman to order, conceiving he was using the King’s 
name to influence the House. 

Mr. Canni.vo. — Sir, the honourable gentle- 
man has inierrupted’ me, perhaps not improperly. 
I feel no’ resentment for.tlte interru])tion. Un- 
questionably the argument is one not easy to 
manage in perfectly strict conformity to the rules 
and orders of the House’ The right honourable 
gentleman has a right to enforce those orders, but 
then I . entreat the House to observe in what a 
situation he places me. This Address, indeed 
both Addresses, arid the mode of proceeding by 
Address, have been dejfeaded oft the grounchthaU 
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it was proper to proceed in the maiiiier least injcr- 
rious to the feelings of the King. The Addresses 
themselves contain this sentiment. The sup- 
porters of the Addresses have recommended the 
adoption of them on this ground. But when I 
proceed to examine the ti'uth of the statement on 

the faith of which we are called upon to vote ; • 

« 

when 1 presume to int[nire how far the Address 
is consistent with the professed ])urpose of those 
who framed it ; how far they have executed tlieir 
own intention, and secured their own object ; I 
am stopped by the right honourable gentleman, 
who tells Tue that I am out of order. Ihe 
Ad(lresses.^are praised because they are so tender 
of the King’s feelings ; but when I venturo to 
describe those feelings, aiuj to probe this pro- 
fessed tenderness, I» am told that ‘ I travel on 
forbidden ground, and that you. Sir, and the Mouse 
must not hear me ! is this just ? With this topic, 
however, lhave done. ' 

♦ ^ p 

The proceeding by Resolution is that A^hich 
has been adopted in almost all instances, in good 
times, from that of the. Duke of Marlborough, 
down to the last instante, in the case of Lord 
Melville. Qf Addresses, not tyther preceded by 
some examination where the evidence was taken 
on oath, or not founded on previous Resolution, I 
have not iound approved instances. I have found 
.instateces enough* to show, that the other is the 
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approved Parliamentary practice. Why, then, 
should we^depart from it on the i)rescnt occasion ? 
Why are wc to do this ? Because, forsooth, there 
is a public expectation awakened of some imme- 
diate and sweeping act of wrath and vengeance on 
the part of the House of Commons ; and in your 
•eagerness to gratify that expectation, you must 
reluse to listen to tlie voice of justice and reason, 
and to follow tlie recorded j)ractice of good times ! 

I would fain persuade you to adhere to sound 
precedent- But according to some doctrines of 
this day, you must shut your ears to every thing 
that I, or any one in my situation, can*say to you. 
For wc have licard from an houourabU^ baronet, 
(Sir Francis Burdett) whose usual practice it is to 
impute to persons in office all sorts of corruption 
and inca])acity ; but wc havt'. heard it not from 
him only ; he has been followed by one of the 
greatest landed proprietors among us (Mr. Coke) 
~-a gentleman who seems to tliink that he derives 
from his landed property a degree of authority 
which’ property alone, . however great, cannot 
confer — that’ what comes from any man in office, 
on this or any other subject, is not to be attended 
to ; that it is worth nothihg. .Sir, from w'hatevcr 
quarter such .sentiijnents proceed, I, hear them 
with scorn. They disgrace only those?* who utter 
them ; and show only what it is that they who are 
capable of imputing tbase motives to others wouldf 
themselves be, if they were in official situations. .. 
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But, however I may despise such sentiments, * 
I cannot hear them without regret ; . because I 
know that property, in times like those m which 
we live, has need of all the protection which good 
order and good government can give it ; and I 
think it but ill pleads its own cause, and but ill 
provides for its own security, wlien its possessors 
endeavour to instil into the minds of the people a 
distrust, not of this or that individual, but of the 
whole class and description of public men. The 
honourable gentleman who uttered this sentiment 
may fancy himself safe, in the extent of his pos- 
sessions, from all the inconveniences attending 
popular commotion ; but let him not think that the 
destruction of the authority of Governmeiil; and 
the degradation (if his opinion or his exertions 
could effect that degradation) of all those who, by 
their habits and their education, are qualified for 
public life, or by an honourable ambition are led 
to engage in it, however it might conduce to the 
aggrandisement of his individual impbrtance for a 
time, would in the end^ secure the stabiHty of that 
property on which he founds his pretensions to 

pre-eminence. . 

* * * * 

Whatever’ our decision shaU be, ,I fear not for 

the charaetc-^ of the House of Commons. The 

« 

confidence which I feel in this respect does not 
Y>roceed from indifference. I deem as highly of 
thi»tl^ranch of the constitution as any man. 1 
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think it would be difficult to point out the indi- 
vidual who* must, from every motive of education, 
of personal feeling, and, I hope, not dishonest 
ambition, be more sincerely interested in the 
honour of the House of Commons ; in the main- 
tenance of its honour in the eyes of the country ; 
'and of ijs power, its preponderance in the balance 
of the state. But I would not flatter the House 
of Commons any more than I would offer adula- 
tion to my Sovereign. I would not betray cither 
into an abuse of power, by encouraging either to 
mistake power for right. The House^ of Com- 
mons, acting upon this principle, Would be a 
despot : aqd a despot whose tyranny jvould not 
be less intolerable than that of a .single tyrant. It 
is not every thing whiich the House of Commons 
can do, that it therefore ought to do. It is not 
because it has the power to sweep from his station 
whomever it may choose to sacrifice to its dis- 
pleasure, that it would be justified in condemning 
the Duke of'York either against evidence or with- 
out tfial-^in condemning^ him upon any other 
principle than that wKich would apply equally to 
the meanest individual, ,or by any other process 
than that of impartial and dispassionate justice. 


On a division* the nifmbera were * 

For Mr. Bankes’s Amendment 199 

Against it 99*1 

Majority against the Amendmvnt 95 
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A scconti division afterwards took place on tlie Chan- 
cellor of llic Exchequer’s Amendment on Mr. Wardle’s 


Address. 

For the Amendment 3C4 

For the origiiml motion ... ^ 123 


Majority in favour of the Duke of York 2fl ^ 

f 

Adjourned at lialf past six o’clock on Thursday morning, 


CONDUCT OF I.ORD CASTLEJIFAtaf, ' 

- At’RIL 25*, 1809. • 

» ■ 

TAnii) A. Hamilton njoved the following Resolutions : — 
First — That it appears to tliis House, from the evidence 
on the table, that Lord Viscount Castleivagh, in tlic year 
180o, having just quitted the ollice of President of the 
.Hoard of Control, and being thei\ a Privy Counsellor and 
Secretary of Stati*, did place ^t tlic tlisposal of*Lorti Clan- 
carty — a member of the said 'Hoard — the* disposal of a 
Writership to India, for the purpose of thereby procuring 
the said Lord Clancart;y a setit in this honourable House. 

Secondly.^— That it was owing tq a disiigrcement among 
other subordi''*^!^ parlies to the transaction, tbat^ this cor- 
rupt negociation did not take clfect. 

* “Thirdly.— That the said Viscownt Castlercagh has been 
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l)y the said conduct guilty of a violation of his duty, and 
of an abuse i)f his influence and authority as President of 
the Hoard of Control, and also of an attack upon the purity 
and constitution of this House.’’ 

Mil. Skcuetaiiy Canxing# agreed with what had fallen 
from honourable gentlemen on the other side of the 
House, that the cliaracter of the House was more to be 
attended to, than tli(3 character of any individual what- 
soever. He perceived, however, that every gentleman who 
had spoken, entertained a due sense of the manner in which 
Ills noble friend had conducted his defence, and did not 
wish to press any severe sentence upor» liim. 3^hey might 
then take into their consideration, that the hitcntion of the 
noble lord wr^s never carried into execution, ani that it cer- 
tainly * would have been retracted, if the noble lord liad 
afterwards come, to learn die character of tlie person,,^ and 
the circumstances of the offer. No man could say the 
noble lord had conducted himself with contumacious con- 
tempt. He had expressed as much Imniility as he could, 
consistently ivith liis own honour and the dignity of the 
House. Every liberal person ivould acknowledge, tliat 
there was a matniier of recanting an error wliich became a 
man, and the noble lord had a claim on that ground to the 
good opinion of the House. JTc, therefore, in v(Mingforlhc 
orders of the day, by no means thought the House thereby 
would pronounce that the case submitted to ^hem was not 
of very jierious importance, hut tliat the voting for the 
other orders of the clay was, according to Parliamentary 
uscigc, a way of shewing that the House had taken th^case 
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into its consideration, and that having weighed all the cir- 
cumstances, they did not think it necessary toicomc to any 
criminating resolutions. In order, however, to express this 
opinion more clearly and unmistakcably, he would rather 
wish that Instead of the orders of the day, a resolution 
should be substituted, declaring that the House no 
reason for a criminating resolution. Mr. Secretary Can-* 
ning concluded by stating, that when the present question 
was disposed of, he should submit to the House the follow- 
ing Resolution : — That it is the duty of this House to 
maintain a jealous guard over the jiurity and indepen- 
dence of Pariiameut; but that this House, duly wci^iing 
the evidence before it, and all the circumstances of the case, 
and considering that the intention referred tq in tliat evi- 
dence was not carried into effect, this House does liot tliink 
it nepessary to come to a criminatory resojution upon tlnj 
same. 


At half-past two o’chxk the House divided on the ori- 
ginal Motion. 


i^yes 

• 

1«7 

r 

Noes 

V^16 

INIajority against It . . 

49 • 

'^riic House shortly aftcrwaids divided on Mr. Canuing^s 
Amendment. 

lAyes 

214 

iToes - 

167 

Majority for it . . . 

. . 47 
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VOTE OF ' CREDIT— ADDRESS RESPECTING 
AUSTRIA. 

MAY 3lBt 1809. 


On thn bringing up of tlie rejwrt of the Committee of 
Supply, and the resolution being read of a vote of credit f)f 
three millions, to be placed at the disposal of Government, to 
be used by them as circumstances might render it advisable 
to dispose of it ; 

M'vi. WiiiTnuKAi) projTosed, instead of thciResolution, 
the following Address to Ilis Majesty : 

“ That an humble Address be presented to his Majesty, 
to return to His Majesty the thanks of this House, for His 
Majesty’s most gracious message, wherein His Majesty^has 
been pleased to inform his faithful Commons, that the 
ancient relations between His Majesty and the Emperor of 
Austria have been happily restored, and that His Majesty 
will be graciously pleased to direct the treaty, whereby such 
relations have been confirmed, to be laid before the House, 
when the ratifications shovlld have been exchanged. To 
assure His Ma-jesty that this House will lose no time in 
taking such treaty into its most serious consideration, in the 
earnest hope that it may be found, that the stipulations of 
such treaty have been concerted with wisdom, ajid that the 
interests and existence of the Austrian Empire may not have 
been put to increased haprd', by the adoption of rash and’ 
precipitate counsels. To acquaint His Majesty tlu* this 
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House sees with satisfaction that tlie provisions of tlic treaty* 
with the Emperor of Austria, do not includy any stipula- 
tion for pecuniary assistance from this country. That liis 
foithful Conunons have learnt with surprise, that without 
any authority given on the part of His Majesty, the Aus- 
trian Governineiit has thought proper to draw upon His 
Majesty’s Treasury, for certain sums of money, in aid of 
Iter warlike operations : that with whatever regret such re- 
fusal may be accompanied, Ills Majesty’s faithful Conunons 
do nevertheless feel themselves bound to refuse the pay- 
ment of such bills, or to give countenance to such an uii- 
autliorised act on the part of a foreign power, which, l)eing 
totally without precedent, might itself go to the cstablisli- 
meiit of a precedent of a most dangerous nature, and sucli 
as the House of Commons, as guardians of the pui^tic j)urse, 
can in no way consent to sanction.. And further to acquaint 
His Majesty, tliat upoii*a review^ of the enormous sums of 
money, which, under the direct title of subsidies, and under 
the more specious denomination of loans, have been a(U anecd 

by this country to fn’eigii powers, by tar tlie largest part of 

. • 

wdiich has been given to the lic/gse of Austria ; and upon 

. * * * 

a review of the result of sRclrcxertions, as manifested in the 

• « 

present slate of Europe, His Majesty’s faitliful Commons do 
not fool themselves justified iu consenting to the advance of 
any furtl)cr sums of •money for the Emperor of Austria. 
The view' taken by His Majesty of •other irilended demands 
likely to bc^marie upon the resources of the country, plainly 
that His Majesty does not cantcmplatc the propriety 
or possibility of making any such farge atlvamJc as could bo 
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likt'ly to givt' any great additional suj)port to the internal 
resources of thc3 Austrian empire; whilst at the same time 
every additional burden upon the subjects of these king- 
chans must be severely felt^ and ought not to be imposed, 
except w here tlie national faith is pledged, the advantage 
to be derived ])ro!)nbh% and the ex])ectiition of siu-h advan- 
* tage groniided upon wise and w ell matured ealculation. — 
To assure Mis iMajesty, that so long as a hope can be en- 
tertai'iied of a suiccssfiil issue to tlie Sjianisii cause, and 
consistency and eflect can be given to the exertions of the 
people of Poinugal liy pecainiary assistance from this country, 
iiis Majesty’s faithful Commons wdll cheerfirMy grant to 
i ris Majesty I lie means of furthering so great and glorious 
an obj('ct; brt iu making such sacrifice, on th6 part of the 
pco])lc, Ills Majesty's failliful Commons earnestly recom- 
mend it to Ills Majesty, fhat the ajiplication of the incnoy 
entnisted to Ilis IMajesty ''s dis]K>sal, should be made with 
the greatest care and the most attentive discriininatlon ; 
always recollecting, tliat the events of each succeeding day 
shtivv tile necessity of strict economy in the management of 
the resources of the state,* iu order to be {irepared for that 
last and most arduous struggle, fo vvliieh, as it appears to 
this House, these events arc but too likely to lead/’ 

Mit. W. Smith and Mii, 'TIutcmiixson opposed the 
Address, and supported tlic \h)tc of (h’cdit. 

Mil. PoNsoNBY said, that in his opinion, ailv assistance 
we could ahoi-d to give Austria in the way of money, w^ould 
not be of any real utility to her. If, however. Ministers did ’ 
.advance any of that money to Austria,* and could 
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upon another and a future occasion, that there was good 
reason to imagine advantage was llhely to arise from it, 
even altlioiigh Austria should ultimately bo ujisuccesstul, 
lio should not be tbcii disposed to blame them. 


Mu. Sr^cuKTAKY Canninc* sai<l, that whatever shades of* 
diflereiiee then' might have been in the s])eeclies of the 
liononrable gentlemen, yet the geiUTal result of them all 
was so inneli in iavour of the proposed resolution, that he 
might agree wltii their general matter, and be dispensed 
from making any further observations. Me should ineline 
to act thus, werc<it not that he stood liable to be duillenged 
by the righ4 liononrable gentleman who last spoke, as not 
having attended to liis call, though on many otlier ^nerasions 
it might be said he had attendeib^to calls of a more irregular 
tendency. ^J4iere was Ifnt one part of tlic right honourable 
gentleman’s speech wliicli in <letall he should consider it 
necessary to o]}|)ose, for, in fact, an honourable geiitleman 
opposite (Mr. W. Smith) had, in what he said, dismi.ssed 
tlie other points wliich the right {honourable gentleman liad 
stated. The sum which oii this occasion was voted was the 
same which was usual in war time, and upon the like occa- 
sions to grant. There coulil be no great jealousy in the 
House with respect to the sum or the method of its applica- 
tion. The specific mention of Au.stria m His Majesty's 
i^essage luicTnot been, in fact, considered as by any means 
. iJj^essary. If it liad not been for the peculiar exigencies of 
that country, she would not havij proceeded to draw for 
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pecuniary advances in the manner she liad done. Tliere 

were three "rounds stated for this Vote of Credit, any one 

even of whicli Ijc should have thouglit sufficient to induce 

the ac({iilescence of the .House, and to insure the accustomed^ 

confidence in tlie discretii)n of Iiis IMajesty's Government, 

that the sum would he proy)orly ajiplieil to any exigency 

tjiat might arise. With regard to the sums for which the 

Austrian (.xovernment had thought proper, with{)ut any 

autlioritV) to draw upon tins country, he could assure the 

House, although it was determined to pay them, that such 

measures had been takiMi l>y remonstrance and other means, 

as were c;alculated t<.» guard against such a case being drawn 

into pm-edent. In t!)e I'cmonstrance, however, which had 

l/een iiiaile to Austria upon tins occasion, carie was taken 

that n\fihii?g should occur, which could have the complexion 

of harshness: for the iKiturc of the exigency, and the difil- 

cult circumstances of the comynniiication witli this country, 

Independently of oilier considerations, forbiid the sliglu- 

est resort to any thing of that description. From the 

manner in which something that escaped from him on a 
* 

former occasion, had been. Interpreted by I hi? gentlemen on 
the other side, lie tliought it necessary to repeat, that Mi- 
nisters left it entirely to Austria herself to consider the 
capacity of her own resources^ to engage in the present 
contest, and to iletermint? the question Vhether the situation 
in wliich she was 'placed'with relation tu the lenemy, was 
tolerable, cr whether it was preferable to make a struggfe 
for her liberation. Such, indml, was the conduct of this 
country with every other state. Austri^a was adviswl*to 

F F* 2 » 

• • 
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examine her own internal strength, to compare it with the 
resources of the enemy with whicli she liad to contend, and 
not to look to any auxiliary suj^port this country was 
'*^^apable of affording, to enable lier to rise out of such a war 
with safety. His Majesty’s (lovernment, therefore, although 
it did not discourage Austria from making an effort wliich 
she deemed necessary to her own honour and safely, could 
not be said to offer any counsels that could commit itself in 
the undertaking. But when Austria liad embarked in the 
contest, it was thought wise l)y our Government to fnrnisli 
every assistance in its power. It was not that Austria 
engaged in the war exclusively^ to the aid of England, 
acting as d ct)nductor to withdraw from its shores the 
influence of the dreaded lightning, but it was under the 
impression, that as she had entered into the Cona^st, so 
she should either come whole out of it, or expect that her ruin 
would be the conscqucAico. Austria songlit self-preserva- 
tion. She determined rather to attack the eneuiy beyond 
licr frontiers, than by waiting his approach, to afford 
facilities for her destruction. Under the iinpressioii made 
by ibis situation of Austria it was, that every honourable 
gentleman, save one, bad made an allowance for the man- 
ner in whicli she acted, respecting the advances demanded 
from this country. 

The honourable gentleman had not perhaps, in so decided 
a manner as on a former occasion, ^j'xprcssed his opinions on 
the quesficm’^ of justice on the side of Austria; though 
^ content with other presumptions in favour of France, 
be. had collected from the earJy periods of the revo- 
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lutionary ^var, materials to show tluit all Europe liad 
not acted with any other view than the |)Mrtition of un- 
ofrending J^'ranci?, Tlie hoiiourahlc ^eulleinau here rested^ 
only on exploded documents, winch were known to be 
forgeries, rt'presenting tlie jmnees of Kuroj)e in ilie light 
of partitioners, and which documents were current at that 
period wlion all Euro]:)c was inundated hy rejireseiitations 
against the crowned heads and olil establishments of the 
continent. 

The honourable gen tleniaii had said much of Austria not 
turning round till she saw Ei ance engaged in another (piarter. 
Was it* to he expectetl tliat Austria should patieritly and un- 
rtisistingly wait till Eranee had thought proper to swallow 
Jier up ? II5 cofild not persuade himself to ac(juiesec in the 
gloomy forebodings of the Iioiiourable gentleman ; because 
ihougli Austria might ultimately fell, it would be setting 
an example of hopelessness and submission even then to 
despair. He would say, that the powers which now assist- 
ed the enemy in his exertions would perhaps, ere the last 
act was accomplished, regret^ that tliey had ever united their 
means with his. If it should prove, that even after the 
capture of its capital, the heart of Austria had yet remained 
entire, then was her situation much superior to what it was 
at any former period. If the t&xamp(e of the contest in 
Spain, in which alone the arms of Franco had lieen as yet 
opposed with effect, should be imitated in he saw 

.t 

no reason to justify despondency as to the Austrian cause. 

With respect to Spain, ancf Portugal, all were of one 
opinion as to the propriety and policy oftHe assistance to be 
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rendered to them. lie could not, however, but observe, 
that the speech of the riglit honourable gentleman (Mr. 

^Ponsonby) would place Ministers in a situation of consider- 
able difficulty. The last session a warning came from the 
other side of the House on this subject, to the effect that 
Ministers should abstain from any thing which wdukl look 
like the exclusive consideration of British interests. They 
now were bequeathing a legacy of caution rather to provide 
for a reverse than ftjr success, and thus encouraged' in this 
instance what they on a former occasion disavowed. The 
advice of the right lionourable gentleman might, in fact, if 
followed, iVirivsh him with a certain ground of attack 
against Ministers. Bi.lween tliese two coiUradictory courses, 
Ministers were j)laced in such a situation, that Jie Jiad no 
doubt that wliichever should be pursued, the party to 
whicli the right lioiuvirable gentleman belonged, would 
contrive to lind niatciials for censure. Thus the right 
honourabU: gentleman \va>uld iu eitlu r p'>int of the dilemma 
have the best of the argument over ]\Iini.sters. Witiv re« 
spect to the observations that ha^l fallen froin an honourable 
gentleman, in relation to thg marilimc right-^ exercised b>' 
Great Britain in the detention of neutral vessels, he 
besought those pluloso))hers and theorists, who were so fond 
of recommending thpir abstract notions of justice to the 
adoption of Ministers, particularly respecting our maritime 
ascendant/, -,/hich might, and no doubt was sometimes 
abused, to consider the character of the enemy whom we 
liad to encounter, and to reflect ^^thether we ought to disarm 
ouritJvcs of any rttaliation upon him, by whom no principle 
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of justice whatever was held sacred. When it was consider- 
ed that in all the countries of Eiiroj)e IJritlsh [iroperty liad 
been conhscated ; when it was considered that contrary to 
the mitigated practice of tlic law of nations in modern tinics, 
if not conti*ary to the recorded lawj the persons of vinoflend- 
ing tri^vellers had been seized, not only in France, but in 
every cojiintiy under the influence of France, it must be 
manifest tliat if there w«‘)s any thing in the maritinu? prac- 
tice {)( tins, tountry winch ought to be modilled, it should 
be so modifieil, not by an act of tlie rarliameiit, but by a 
mutual arrang(aneiit with the other powers of Europi;. It 
wouid be most unwise to seize a monunl of* imexanipled 
violence as the fittest lor disarming ourselves of a practice so 
long adliered t<^, aiul which had woven itself tnl:o the prin- 
cij)les of our maritime warfare. 

' As to tlie connections between this country and the i*la!t<l 
of Sicily? he had fornx^rly made some ol)scrvatioiis to tlie 
House relative to the right wlnclt it was asserted (Ireat llri - 
t?iin had ac(|uired by deiending Sicily to interfere in the 
melioration of Jier iiitej-nal affairs. lie differid witiely from 
the ho’aoiinjble geiillejnaii o|)posite, in thinking that that 
period when a British garrison was in a count ry was the period 
when recommendations of the nature alluded to ought to be 
made. The blessings enjoyeef jiinder the Hritish (ani^titution 
were the offeet of gnuliial, not of sudden ini|)rovcment. It 

t • 

was not because vve carried in our bosoms Jji6 image of that 
constitution, tliat we slumld expect to see it rcfUx'ted in every 
other country. It was h) lA' hoped tUnt any nation whosh 
intercourse aiuPiinion with (Ireat lliiiiain were ii^nfnate, 
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v;oul(! gradually imbibe tlic feelings of Great Ilritalii ; hut 
it could not be ex{)ected that sixteen ihoiisaiid bayonetted 
j)hi]osophers would suddenly produce the effect which in 
'(^;:eat Hritain had been the result of the devolutions, and 
the accumulated wisdom of ages. 

After adverting to the allusions made to the speech imputed 
to him at a late meeting at the 1 ..ondon Tavern, to llie forma- 
tion of wliich he det-iared he gave n(» assistance whatever, the 
right honourable gentleman hegge^d it lobe understood, that 
be never expressed any disapprobation of the discussion of 
politics at such meetings, his observations always applying to 
the nature and ciiaracterof such discussions. lie did not oh- 
jeet to the practice but to the matter. IJefore he sat doAvn, 
he could not 5 avoid savin<r lb''" words on what had fallen 
from the honourable gentleman respecting the appbinthuait 
of a llritish Minister^ to Spain. The honourable gentle- 
man Iiad said, that this country had given the worst proof 
of its intentions towards Spain by the cln)ice that had been 
made: and lie had grounded this assertion on tlie presump- 
tion that the charges which had been made against that 
noble lord's conduct in India \V.ere well-founded, lint 
wliatevcr might be the hoipourabje gcntlemairs opinion of 
llie noble lord’s conduct, he had no right to jiresume that 
the House, or tliat His Maj^i.sty's Ministers would be iii- 
lluenced by that opiniofi. For his part, lie believed tlierc 
could scarcely be found another indiv’idual to deny that the 
Marquis AVellcslcy possessed all those great and •splendid 

ciidowmeuts which ntust cnabb^ anynnan to act a dislin- 

# 

* / ^ Marquis Wellesley. 
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*c;uished part on the political theatre ; nor did he believe 
that there wo»ildl)e found in the empire another individual 
to assert that any thing had passed in that House by wliicli 
the country ought to be induced to forego the advantage 
liord Wellesley’s talents, 

Mk. Whitbiikai) then moved the Address, which was 
5*egatived without a division, and tlie Resolutions of the 
Committee agreed to. 


kxim:i)ition to the Scheldt. 

JANUARY 2()th, 1810. . / 

Ox^the.^fitl! of January, 1810, Lord Porchester moved, 
“ 'J'hal a Committee be appoint(;d to iiujuirc into the policy 
aild conduct of the late Expedition to the Scheldt.’’ * 


Ma. Canning,* in the course of a protracted discussion 
upon this motion said — That under the circumstances that 
had becn^staled, it Avould-W better to postpone any direct 
motion for inquiry, until the H^use was in possession of 
the information wliicli Government had promised. This was 
a deference which he conceiv»?d due to the Government. 
Rut whatever the contents of these yTapers miglit be, they 
would not supersede the necessity of an inquiij of some kind. 
Inquiry ctmld not be avoided, it must take place sooner or 
later. And here he woilld take the opportunity of repelling# 
an accusation niadt* against him, that he Ijad ever entei4.ained 
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any wish or desire that all the facts connected with that most 
disgraceful and inglorious business, should not! undergo the 
fullest investigation. No inquiry before that House, or any 
*^selection from it, he feai*ed, w^ould be competent to embrace 
the misconduct, supposing any imputable to them, of the 
commanders of the Expedition. Tlie case was different, 
however, with regard to die share that Ministers bad in the 
transaction. If blame was imputable to the plan or policy of 
the Expedition to Walchereii, he liad nothing t^) say against 
the proposiiioii of the noble lord, (Purehestcr) putting in, at 
the same time, bis claim to a full share of the responsibility 
which the .Government that set it forward might, havt? 
incurred. He foresaw one inconvenience from the adoption 
of the inoliA'n, namely, that it would pledgod’arliament to 
a particular mode of inquiry ; a mode not die best caJini- 
lattjcl, in his opinion^ to attain the ends wliieh it proposed. 
Upon tlu?se grounds he thought it would be best to wail for 
the information that was promisetl. The |>raetical delay 
would be but small. At the same lime he thought that 
papers whicliAxTc mentioned in tiieS{?eeth fi;om the Throne, 
should liave been sooner ready,* and that npt a^monient 
should be lost in preparing the way for that ])ublic and 
impartial inviisligation, which no man in the House was 
more desirous than himself .to see instituted. He would 

give his vote against the motion of die noble lord, but not in 

• • 

the hope of dL'li^ating inquiry, which could not, and must 
not be avoided. Tlie country called for it ; the country was 
^entitled to it. ^ ^ * 
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The House divided — 

For Lord Forchestcr’s motion . . 195 

A^^aiiist it 18G j 

Majority 5) 


l^oED l^oiicirESTEiJ, Oil Friday, the second of February, 
gave’ notice that on the Monday following he would move 
that certain papers relating to llio late Expedition to the 
Sclieldt be laid bt.'fore the House. 

Mr. CvVNxiNO was anxious to give,tlui* iiKjuiry the 
greatest possible e/lect. He had foniUTly suggested tin' 
propriefy of referring the military evidence to other tri- 
bunals, and be gave it as Ills ojiinion tluit it would liave 
been better so* to have done. Jle would state, in very 
few words, what lie thought it ivould be most becoming rhe 
House to incjiiirc into, '.riiere ivere three points to which 
He thought iheir altentiori should be dii‘i'cted. The hrst 
was the p*)liey of the Expedition, TJiis ivas the i)rio.st ex- 
tended’^ qin^stion, sliivTc it comprehended the situation in 
which Great l'5ritain was 'placed with the other Powers of 
Europe, For this lie lelt himself in the highest dt;grcc 
responsible. The military and naval proceedings, tliougli 
he vicived tbeiy with the most favourul)le eye, he could not 
think himself rcsjionsiblc for. He did4t.u)t cynsider liirii- 

f 

self at all answerable for the evacuation of Walchereri ; 
at the same lime, wljlle saying tlfis, he most distinctly 
desired to be understood as not giving an opinitaf eitiicr 
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tlie one v/ay or the other. It miglit be that the House 
would be of opinion, that blame attached itsell nowhere ; 
but if it should ap{)ear that blame did attacli somewhere, 
?f";ic were too active in eliciting discoveries to the prejudice 
of others, it might appear that he wished to tluow the 
blame off* himself, by placing the misconduct of otheas in a 
most luminous ])oint of view. He would thereforiL punc- 
tually give his attendance throughout the iru[uiry, and give 
every explanation of his own s'onduct ; but it was his in- 
tention to avoid as much as possible taking an active part, 
where he was not jicrsonally concerned. 

The Houses then, on the motion of Lord Porchester, 
resolved itself into the committee, to consider the policy 
and conduct of* the Expedition to the Scheldt. •’ 

Mil. Yorkk moved the standing order for the exclusiou 
of strangers, which was of course enforced, ?md the gallery ' 
cleared. oMinutes were taken of tlie evidence given before 
the committee, wliich contained the examination of witnesses 
from the 2d of February to the 10th of Marcli. v 


Lord Porch ester, on the 2Gt’h of March, moved the 
following Ilesolutioiis : — 

( 

“ 1. — That on the 28th of*' July last, and subsequent 
days, an armament, consisting of thirty thousand land 
forces, thirty-sdver sail of the line, two ships of fifty, 
three of forty-four guns, twenty-four frigates, thirty-one 
* slo1)ps, five bomb vcsscTs, and twe'nty-/hree gun brigs, sailed 

I 

, on the Expedition to the Scheldt, having for its oh- 
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• jixt the capture or destruction! of the enemy’s ships, 
either building at Antwerp or Flushing, or afloat on the 
Scheldt; the destiuction of the arsenals and dockyards 
at Antwerp, Toriieux, and Flushing; the reduction 
the island of Walchorcn, and the rendering, if ])ossible, 
the Scheldt no longer navigable for ships of war. 

“ 2.~Tliat Flushing surrendered on the I5th of August, 
whereby *lhc reduction of the island of Walehereii was 
completed; and that on the ^^7th of August, all at tempts 
on the fleef ainl arsenals of tlic enemy at Antwerp weiv, 
by the unanimous opinion of the lieutenant-generals, dc- 
dared to be impracticable, and were abandoned. 

tf. — That the destruction of the basin*, dock-yard, 
arsenal, magazines, and naval storcJiouses of^the town of 
Flushing, •and of such part of the sea defences as it was 
found pro])cr to destroy, ^laving been effected on the 11 th 
of December, the island of Waldieren was on the SiStl of 
December ovacurited by His Majesty’s forces, and the 
Fxped i l ion ended . 

2. — That it docs not aj)pear to this House, that the 
fiiiliire of this l^xpeditiop is impiilahle to the conduct of 
the army orUhe navy 'in the <ixeeution of their instnic- 
tioiis, relative to the military and naval operations in the 
Scheldt. 

5. — That on the 19th of August a malignant disorder 
shewed itself arwongst 4Iis Majesty’s troops ; and that; on 
the 8th of September, the number of sick ambunted to 
upwards of ten thousand nine hundred and forty-eigh^ 


men. 
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*■* (). — That it appears ,l)y tlie report of the physieiau 
appointed to investigate the nature and causes of the 

f 

nialiicly tt) which His Majesty ""s tro<)))s were thus ox- 
^jjosed, tliat the disease is one which prevails periodically 
in the islands of Zealand, and is of peculiar nialignity 
ihercj and wliich constantly follows a law of season, ap- 
pearing towards the end of suiriiner, hceoining more 
.severe in tlio autiniuial month.s, declining in October, and 
nearly ceasing In November* 'riiat perfect recoveries are 
rare, convalescence never secure; and that the recurrence 
of fever quickly lays the foiiudation of coin|)1aints wliich 
render a largo jiroportiori of tlie suiTerers inellicient for 
future military purjio.ses. ^ 

“ 7. — Tliat of the army which embarked for service in 
tlie Scheldt, .sixty ollicers and three thousand nine hun- 
dred men, exclusive of those killed by the enemy, liad 
died'belorc the 1st of February last, and on that day two 
hundred aiul seventeen oftlcers, and eleven tlmusand two 
humlred and sixty-nine men were re|)orted sick. 

8. — That the Expedition to the Scheldt was under- 
taken under circumstances whi/di afforded no rational 
hope of adequate success, and at tlib pri?ci.se sOrison of the 
year when the malignant disease which Las proved so 
fatal, to His Maje.sty’s brave troops was known to be 
most prevalent; and jhat the advisers of this ill-judged 
enterprize are, in the opinion of this .House, deeply 
res))onsiblc.*for trhe iieavy calamities with which its failure 
has been attended,’’ 
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• There was also a second set ijf resolut*u)ns, as follows, 
relatiuii’ to the retention of the island of Walclieren : — 

1. — M'hat Lieutenant-General Sir Eyre Coote liavlng*, 
on the 9tii of September, been left in the command erf 
WaUrlieren, with an army of about fifteen tliousand men, 
did, on that day, make an oflicial report on the state of 
jIkj island, the extent of birco required effectually to 
guard it,* the nature and condition of its defences, and the 
number of nu n then sick and unfit for fluty ; represent- 
ing that affer sucli his exposition, His iVlajesty's Minis- 
ters would he the best judges of the propriety or possi- 
bility of keeping the island ; an<l adding, that the advan- 
tages ‘must be great indecfl whicli could compensate the 

loss of lives and treasure which the retention must ucces- 

♦ 

sa ril y5» occ.«ion, 

fj. — That on the i23d^of September, Sir Eyri^ Coote 

• • 

slated to His i\lajv'sty’s MiiiisteiT^ that the alarming ]5ro^ 
gress of disease was such, that if it should coniinue in 
the same proportion for three w-eeks longer, (as lie added 
there was every probability that it woultl), our possession 
of the island must become, very precarious. 

8.— That, on the Gfli of Getober, Sir Eyre (k)ote, after 
stating that the number of sick was increasing, and that 
the effective force was thereby rentlered so trivial, a» to 
make tlic defence of the island if i/ should be attacked, 
extremely jirecatious, Aid express his anxiety to be*in- 

I ^ 3 

formed of the Intentions of His MajesH^’s G.^vernment 
as to the future state Walchercn. 

“ 4. — That notwithstanding these, and manv other press- 
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ing representations, on • the alarming condition of the* 
troops, and the danger to which they were /'xposed. His 
Majest)f’s Ministers did neglect to come to any decision 
^ until the 4th of November, and tluit the linal evacuation 
of Walchcrcn did not take place until the SOd of 
December. 

< 

5. — That on the lOth of September, the number of 
sick in the island of Walcheren was, exclusive of officers, 
six thousand nine hundred and thirty-eight; and that llie 
total number of sick embarked for Englaiid between tlie 
15tl\ of September and the Kith of November, was eleven 
thousand one hundred and ninety-nine, making in that 
period an iircrease of sick of four thousand two hundred 
and sixty-eight. 

6. — That although the groat object of the l^x[)edltion 
had been abandoned as impracticable, a large jn-oportion 
of the British army was (wiihout any urgent or deter- 
mined pur])ose in view, or any prospect of national ad- 
vantage to justify such a iiazard, or to compensate such 
a sacrifice) left by His Majesty Ministers to the im- 
minent danger of attack from die enemy, and exposed 
during a period of more than three months, and under 
circumstaDces of aggravated liardships, to the fatal 
rav^ages of a disease, which on the 31st of Aimust had 
been officially announced to be daily increasing to a most 
alarning degree. 

“ 7. — That sifL'b the conduct of llis Majesty’s advisers, 
calls for the severest censure of this House.” 
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TIIDIISDAY, MARCH 2<)tli. 


The House of (’ominous was engaged four nights in tlie 
discussiou of the above .Resolutions- In tile course of the 
adjourjfied debate upon them, on the tiiird night of the tiis- 
cussion, aftcu' Air. ti rattan had delivered a speecli of great 
eloquence, in velienicnt eondeiiination of the lispedition, 

Mti.CANNtvoroseand said : — 7’he right honour- 
able gentleman (Mr.(jrrattan), who has just sat down , 
haseoncludcd liis speech vvith a declaration, thatllic 
calatnities brought u|)onthe country by the failure 
of the Exjiedition to the vScheldt, ouglit to be 
visitcd,,with exemplary severity upon* the heads 
of those by whom that Expedition was planned 
and advised. * Now, *Sir, as one of the advisers 
of the Expedition, 1 rise, not only to speak in jus- 
tification of it, but to contend, and I trust I shall 
]>e able to contend .successfully, that in advising 
that incasLiKC liis Majesty’s Ministers were actu- 
ated by a. just scPmSG of their pmblic duty; that 
they proceeded upon motives and principles, such 
as, if I were not myself a party concerned in the 
transaction, I should no(.scruple to asseit entitled 
them to the approbation of’thcir country; and 
such as they may confidently reaommend to 
whoever may be hereafter their suceessers in 
office. They are ’principles, which, in whatever 
hands the administration may, be placedf„»inust 

•voi.. It. r i' 
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necessarily be aclo[)te(l and acted upon, if the 
cause of the country is to be maintained. 

For, Sir, in estimating the merits of the 
'*gfeat pid)lic measure now under our considera- 
tion, we must not be contented to look upon it 
as a mere insulated question, wC must regard it 
as a branch of that general system of policy and 
action which has been pursued throughout the 
whole course of the present war, and which has 
been invariably directed to the twofold • object of 
preserving other nations from the domination of 
France, and insuring the integrity and indepen- 
dence of tile IJrilish empire. » 

It cannot, I apprehend, require any aid of 
argument to prove to this House the deep and 
vital interest that we have in the latter object; 
neitlicr do I think it /liflicid't to shew, that in the 
former though our interest may be less direct and 
immediate, we have nevertheless an interest suffi- 
ciently strong to keep that object constantly in 
our view, and as strong an obligation to employ 
all the means in our power ,for its accomplish- 
ment. While Great Hritain stands, so pre-emi- 
nently high amongst the nations of Europe, she 
owes it as a duty to her oyvn dignity and character 
to assist and protect weaker nations against op- 
pression, nqt only so far as that can be done con- 
sistently wdth her own interests, but, *1 would 
rather say, so far as is not.absoiutely incompatible 
with her own security. True it undoubtedly is. 
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* that of those nations, whichi in different periods of 
the war, lyanifestcd a spirit of resistance against 
the encroachments or oppression of France, and 
to whose su])povt this country has contribute/l 
generously and promptly every aid and effort in 
her power ; true it undoubtedly is, and not more 
,true than it is deeply to be lamented, that the 
course and conscijucnces of the war hav'e been 
such as to place many of those nations, in succes- 
sive periods, at the mercy and under the controul 
of the enemy. VV'‘e have been in the situation of 
fighting not against the power of France alone, but 
agaiifst those countries, to which we *have. here- 
tofore furnished our assistance, but which, ranged 
by courpicst on the side of France, liave, whilst 
their liearts must be for us, been compelled by a 
dire neccssity'to raise their h^mds against us. < It 
does not therefore follow that the principle of con- 
tinental co-operation is unwise ; or tliat our gene' 
rcsity has been <letrimcntal to our interest. The 
destruction of the efforts of the enemy, the suspen- 
sion of- immediate danger to ourselves, and the 
chances afforded by the protraction offthat period 
at the expiration of which wo may probably hpve 
to contend for our own safety on our own soil — 

these are sufficient advantages to be derived from 
* ■* . * 
our efforts in behalf of other natioiv?, ‘evj3n if we 

were to put out of account the higher considera- 

tions of national rej)ntation ai/d national faith.* 

But considering at the same tim® that the 'petiod 

of ’this separate, coujbp-t may arrive — that the 



successive wars of the continent may probably 
enough, (if the power of France conlinues un- 
broken) be extinguisiied anti swallowed up in one 
great war of the continent against this country — 
that this consummation (though it may be deferred, 
and though to defer it be worth every practicable 
exertion) yet cannot perhaps ultimately be avoid-, 
cd ; I do admit that in all measures of co-opera- 
tion with the ])owers of the continent we ought 
not to lose sight of our own separate security. 

The prospective apprehension of these distant 
and contingent dangers to ourselves, ought not to 
induce us to ‘withhold or to relax our effoi'ls for 
others : their speedier downfall would but hasten 
the crisis to our struggle. It ought hot.to niakc 
us distrust the sincerity of their efforts in their 
own cause. They .may be, it is ‘true, hereafter 
(as many of them already have been) found to act 
against us ; but their hostility to us must be pre- 
ceded by tlieir own ruin ; and we may well 
believe it their desire to avqid an extremity which 
cannot be hurtful to us,, till it has fust been fatal 
to themselv'es. Hut we may naturally and justi- 
fiably endeavour, uay, we are bound on every 
principle of sound policy to endeavour, to com- 
bine in all our continental measures, with the con- 
siderat^pn of .’vhat is immediately useful to others, 
that of what may be ultimately not prejudicial to 
“ourselves. It is! good tO be generous to others. 
Bifjt to ourselve'o also we owe a cliity of self-pre- 
servation ; and that meaf;u;-e is .the most prudent. 



tlie most suitable, and tli6 most advantageous, 
wliich, while it advances the common cause, in 
the first instance, does so in a manner consistent 
with our own permanent security, which gives 
•strength to the combined efi'orts of our allies, and 
at the same time fortifies us for tbo separate con- 
'test which we may, have to carry on hcrcalter, 
unaided and alone. Upon these grounds the 
King’s Ministers acted in advising the late Irlxpe- 
dition: and by these principles 1 desire that mea- 
sure may be tried. The House then will sec that 
I must disclaim altogether ouc ?nodo of argument 
by which the lv\[)cditiou has been condemned — 
that of estimating it solely by its utility jis a diver- 
sion 'in fitvonr of iVu.stria. That it had that efibet, 
that it was calculated, to have that efibet, and 

' f 

that that was of itself a most* important object,' is 
true. It is true, that when Austria had taken up 
arms against France, and was likely to furnish 
eniployment for tlic great mass of the French 
army, this country was bound to aftbrd every 
possible asisistance to that power, not only from 
the reeollcclion of past alliance, but from a strong 
sense of common interest.^ But the question still 
remained, in what manueV tliaj; assistance could 
bo afforded miost conveniently for us, as welUas 
most adv.autagcously for Austria ; 1 a)W tlx) appli- 
cation of any Britisjh force might be rendered at 
once most beneficial i,to tire cause of Austria, and* 
conducive, or at least not detrimental, to the per- 
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manent security of tfiis country. The Expedi- 
tion to the Scheldt, therefore, as it is not to he 
considered on the one hand, as having been un- 
cTertaken for an object purely selfish on our part, 
so is it not to be judged, in its result, by consi^ 
derations exclusively connected with the^ cause 
and the interests of Austria. It must be viewed' 

■i 

with reference to both these objects ; and when so 
viewed, I am persuaded that it will appear to 
every reflecting mind, to have been not only 
wisely planned, but the very best measure that, 
all things considered, coidd at the time Iiave been 
undertaken. 

It appears by the papers upon the table, that 
the project of an Expedition to the Scheldt did 
not originate in the Austrian war. Undoubted Iv 
it did not. An attrfek upon Walehcren was not 
a novel project with the Government of this 
country. It had been fre([uently, for many years 
jiast, in the contemplation of tlie llritish Cabinet. 
It neither grew out of the Austrian war, therefore, 
nor did it originate \vith the ' particular adminis- 
tration by which it was undertaken. The measure 
had been meditated and discussed by several 
successive administrations, when the temptations 
wore much less, and the difficulties much greater 
than at4hc' period now in question. The impor- 
tance of the object had grown with the growing 
*naval strength of the enemy^in that quarter; and 

never had any occasion at once so favourable and 
* < 
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so urgent presented itself -for such an enterprize, 
as that which occurred at the time when the 
late armament was fitted out. Nothing can be 
farther from my thoughts than any intention •to* 
apply the circumstance, which I am now about to 
mention, in the way of recrimination against the 
honoursible gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House; but [ am almost sure that it must be in 
their recollection as it is in mine, that the noble 
lord whom I had the honour to succeed iu the 
office which I lately held in His Majesty’s 
Government, and to whose talents and sagacity I 
am disposed to pay every imaginable tespect, did, 
in a debate which took place very soon after the 
changc’ofthe Administration, of which he formed 
so distinguished ai>a);t (a debate which, from one 
of those circumstances that sometimes prevent 
our discussions from being known Avithout our 
walls, was never made public), did strongly re- 
commend to the Government then newly come 
into office,’ a vigilant attention to the growing 
naval means of the enemy, in the Scheldt ; that he 
described tile accumulated facilities of annoyance 
afforded to Buonaparte by the possession of the 
mouths and the course of thq;t river, and particu- 
larly pointed out .,the arsenal at Antwerp, JV5 the ’ 
most desirable and advantageous object, of attack 
oil any favourable, occasion. In giving this advice, 
— in leaving this legacy, — in bequeathing this te?!- 
tamentary sanction for such ah operation -fb his i 
successors, that uoVld loi'd discharged a solemn 
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duty, and gave a [)roo^ of his patriotism as well 
as of his wisdom. Even in the then state of the 
enemy’s naval resources in the Scheldt, he consi- 
\Iered it as an object of wakeful and anxious 
jealousy and alarm to the Government of this 
country. I have, therefore, that noble lord’s 
authority, 1 do not say for the prt^cise detail and 
plan of this Expedition, but for the principle and 
object of it, for seizing the earliest ojiportiinity to 
effect the destruction, if possible, of the enemy’s 
naval force and arsenals in the Scheldt. 1 have 
the authority of that noble lord, who had succes- 
sively filled* the two de’partnient.s of the state 
that best qualified him to judge of this question, 
the Admiralty, and the office in wliich 1 had trho 
honour to succeed him — first, for the importance of^ 
the object, and, in the <»ecoiul [dace, for the j)racti- 
cability of the undertaking, or, at least, tlie jiistifi- 
ablencss of tlic risk. And, if such were the noble 
lord’s opinions at the period to which I refer, 1 will 
ask any honourable gentleman vvhat w’as then the 
state of Antwerp ; what was its'real importa'nce at 
the time whdn that noble lord bequeathed this 
warixingto his successors, compared with its condi- 
tion and importance at theperiodwhen theExpedi- 
■ tioii^vas actually undertaken ? l,t must, be quite un- 
necessary^to recyAl to the recollection of the House 
the active and unceasing attention which Buoua- 
pfirte had, during *the whblc ,of tlie intervening 
, time,'^p*aid to his ftavy, and the boasts which he 
uniformly held out to Europtvof his growing naval 
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power. To check the gro'tvth of that power was 
surely ait object well worth every cfl'ort ; and 
worth that which must attend every effort upon a 
large scale — the hazard of failure. It was ian’ 
object, the success of which, if vicAved in its 
effect upon the general scale of the war, would 
have been important in the highest degree, as 
lowering the pride and naval ])owcr of the enemy; 
vievyed in its relation to the maritime war between 
tl>i.s country and France, it Avas equally recom- 
mended by every consideration of national pride, 
of safetv, and of economy. The destruction of 

j* *■ * * 

tile arsenals in the Scheldt migiit have spared us 
the necessity of a fleet in the Downs pr of a fleet 
at Yardiouth, and cither left that amount of naval 
force disposajile for <ithcr services, or enabled us 
by .such retrenchment the ifiorc effectually td aid 
our allies, or the better to support the burden of 
a protracted warfare. Independently, therefore, 
of any con.sideration of the Austrian war, an 
I'lxpedition to the tSohcldt Avas perhaps the effort 
best calcillated to 'promote the essential interests 
of Great liritain. 

I have thus briefly .stated the general grounds 
upon which the Expedition, Avas first resolved 
upon, and by Avhich, of tliemselves, that resolution 
would, ^ in my opinion, be altogether-. justified. 
Then came the ,j(Vustrian war, and then came 
urgent applicaiioni from Austria for assistance- 
applications Avhich, indeed, w*ere scarcely iieces- 
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sary, because we wA*e called upon, by every 
principle of the most obvious policy, and every 
consideration of the strongest self-interest, to 
aflbrd to her in her arduous and critical struggle 
all the succour and support in our power. With 
this disposition, the question which first prose 
was, how the assistance which we wcr 9 both 
bound and willing to afford, could be rendered 
most effectual in suppoi*t of the cause of Austria. 
And I can confidently aver, that if, in the state 
in which our determination then was, in respect 
to the Scheldt, any other destination could have 
been pointed out for an Expedition, more obviously 
serviceable Jo Austria, and affording aij equal or 
a reasonable prospect of success, the shpeiior 
interest which this country bad in the success of, 
an dttack upon the ‘Scheldt, wo\ild not alone 
have determined us against a change of destina- 
tion. If other considerations were equally ba- 
lanced, the obvious and essential interests of this 
country might fairly be allowed to turn the scale. 
But not onljr was thqre- no other dbstination 
pointed out in which Austria might be more 
effectually aided, and which it was necessary to 
sacrifice to our prc/:onc5ived partiality for the 
Scheldt ; but I will venture top say, « that after a 
full and consideration of every suggestion 
which was offered to us, there, was no one point 
to which an Expedition cduld«havtj ^one, which, 
exclusively of the separate interests of this country. 
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could, from it.s general importance, policy, and 
practicaliility, be placed in competition with the 
capture or destruction of Antwerp. There arc 
obviously two modes of aiding the elforts of* an 
ally : the one to support him by direct co-opera- 
tion with his armies in the field; tl>e other, by a 

formidable diversion, to distract the attention of 
•» 

the enemy, and to relieve our ally from some part 
of the pressure of the vast military force concen- 
trated against him. I should certainly not have 
thought it necessary to establish by argument the 
impracticability of a direct military co-operation 
wit’ll Austria in the situation to whi6h the Conti- 
nent was at that period reduced, jf I had not 
heard "some of the honourable gentlemen opposite 
contend that we sliopld have sent our Expedition 

(It 

to the bottom of the Adriatic, to Trieste, iiiDrder 

to act in conjunction with the Austrians ; I know 

not exactly where, but I suppose by penctr'ating 

'through the I’yrol to Suabia : an idea so utterly 

extravagant and absurd, that the mention of it 

has filled me with ainoy.cinent. Have the honour- 

• 

able gcntlenien who'cxjiressed thefr approbation 
of such a plan, reflected upon the difficulties and 
dangers of sending a fleet o^ transports, crowded 
with troop?, upop such a voyage, through the 
streights of Gibraltar, along the JMedUerranean. 
and up the Adriatic, to a destination, at which it 
might arrive tliree. or* four m&nths after it sailhd, 
and two or three months after the juifetifon for# 
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which it was sent out v;as no longer cither useful 
or attainable ? Have they considered the enor- 
mous preparations, the innnense tonnage, and the 
jiiondinate expenditure wdiieh it would have re- 
quired to place an army in a situation to take 
the field after such a voyage, at such a dis- 
tance, and in countries so little prepared to re- 
ceive us ? With respect to the other mode of 
direct co-operation — the landing with a British 
force in Lower Italy — it is only necessary to state, 
that that experiment w'as tried to a certain extent, 
and w'as only desisted from when it was incojitest- 
ably found, tliat'the further prosecution of it was 
useless, in cpnse<iuence of the retreat of the 
Archduke John, with whoso operations •alone 

those of Sir John Stuart coi\,ld have been com- 

♦ 

billed*. And how woukd tins same retreat liave 
operated upon the notable Expedition to Trieste, 
if unfortunately it had been adopted ? Why, tlie 
consequence, it appears, would have been, that ' 
our armament on its arrival . at Triesl;c, would 
have found the French in^posscss'ion of that place, 
and no Austrib.n army or military force within 
three hundred miles of it, ^And then what mercy 
should we have foundrat thfe hands of our present 
accusers, if we had pleaded l:hat, .when the . 
Expeditioiv sailed, forsooth, we had every reason 
to think that it would be in time^ 

i must, however* beg leavQ in -this place to 
•state, itt justice to the Austrian Government, that 
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the idea of requiring us^ to send out a British 
force to , Trieste, never entered into their contem- 
plation. Austria unquestionably did, as was 
naturally to be expected, point out sev,prai 
modes, by which the force of this country could 
be employed ; but never hinted at, still less rc- 
comlncnded, the impracticable scheme of an Ex- 
pedition to Trieste. 

The points, to which Austria did propose to 
the British (Government to direct its attention, 
were distinctly and specifically these — 1st, that 
an attempt should be made by a British force 
uptfn Italy ; 2dly, that our operations in the 
Peninsula should be continued ; and 3dly, that 
WJ 2 should endeavour to operate a diversion in her 
favour, by landing an army in the north of (Ger- 
many. These were the. propositions actually ' 
made and strongly urged by the Austrian (Govern- 
ment. With respect to the finst, an attack on the 
fside of Italy, 1 have already stateil that such an 
attempt was made, and that it was only desisted 
from when a jierseverance in it on our part, could 
no longer die prodii’ctive of any ^Denefit to the 
cause of Austria. As to the second proposition, 
the continuance of om^ efforts in the Peninsula, I 
need scarcely observe, that the British Govern- 
ment has fully complied with the^defire of Austria 
in thiSs respect, because every gentleman who 
hears me mu^t be aware that our operations* in 
the Peninsula, so far from having been slaiekened ^ 
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or suspended, were pursued with unremitting 
earnestness and exertion. » 

It remains only to considci tlic tliird and last 
^louat, recommended by Austria for the employ- 
ment of a British force, namely, the north of 
Germany. Gentlemen have dwelt with much 
emphasis upon tlic great advantages which would 
have been derived in aid of such an Expe'dition 
from the insurrections then known to exist in 
that quarter, and from the spirit of disaflection so 
prevalent throughout the whole of the pf)])ulation 
of Germany, which the first success of the British 
arms would have called forth into active Tiud 
universal hostility against the common enemy. 
But I have always been of opinion, and' liuvc had 
occasion, more than once, to declare that opinion 
in this House, that tQ excite such insurrections, ’ 
w'ithout having the means of atibrding effectual 
permanent protection to the insurgents, is an act 
of the greatest cruelty as well as impolicy. 

Undoubtedly such insurrections, however tem- 
porary, might possibly have* operated, fm- the 
moment a,s a partial relief to' Austria, 'by drawing 
off a .portion of Buonaparte's troops, or detaining 
the reinforcements destined for his army on tlie 
■ Danube. But that advantage would also belong 
to the Exjjcditiau to the Scheldt. So therefore, 
the two rival destinations might be considered as 
equal. They wert then to be compared as to 
their*y/;^§pective probabilities of success. Sup- 
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posing; these probabilitie.s^ equal also, then, and 
then onlj^, would be to be considered the balance 
of advantage to this country in favour of the 
Scheldt. But supposing the failure in Germquy' 
the more likely, how would the evil of that failure 
be aggravated by the miseries which it would 
bring upon the unfortunate people who had been 
induced to join us ! Gentlemen declaim against 
the Expedition to the Scheldt, merely because 
the objects of that Expedition, the capture of 
ships, and the destruction of naval arsenals, fix 
upon it the suspicion of a selfish motive. They 
appear to me to carry a principle, g()od in itself, 
much too far. Whenever any partial or tempo- 
rary interest of our own clashes with a permanent 
and vital interest of an ally, our temporary in- 
terest ought* certainly to give way; but to- put 
our own interests of any description altogether 
out of view, merely for the purpose of avoiding a 
possible imputation of selfishness from a perverse 
construction of our rnotives, would be absurd and 
romantic ,in the extreme. At all events let those 
who feel suth an extreme delicacy i>n tJds point 
consent to carry that delicacy a little further, and 
apply it where it is at Ibast equally applicable, to 
the case of those districts of Germany, which the 
approach of a British army wouljJ. h{ive roused to 
insurrettion, and which its retreat would leave to 
the vengeance of their^oppressors ; and let them 
consider whether a temporary success to 'oMf *own 
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arms, or a partial rcli^ef to Austria, would have 
been legitimately purchased by such a sacrifice 
of those whom we pretended to dcHver, but 
•sliould, in truth, by such a course betray. 

If indeed we could have hoped to ctfect their 
permanent deliverance, the case would have 
been widely difierent. In that case the nortli of 
(Germany would unquestionably have been the 
chosen scene of our exertions. But what was the 
chance of such success ? 

No long period has elapsed since a British 
army was actually sent to the north of Gerniany 
to co-operite .against France, and it has 4)cen 
attempted to be argued, that those who were par- 
ties to, or who approved the sending olit that for- 
mer Expedition (which arrived in Germany just 
in time to learn the, issue of the fatal battle of 
Austerlitz), could have no possible Justification, 
for not having sent the late Ex]>edilion to the same 
destination. But here I must bog of gentlemen 'u> 

consider the difiercucein thesituation^jf affairs at 

« 

these difierent periods ; and to cornparp the state 
of Eurofu; a#) the time when the former armament 
was,, sent to the north of Germany, with the 
situation to which it hacl been reduced at the 
peripd wlicn the Expedition to the Scheldt was 
undertaken.,. On the former occasion a formidT" 
able Russian army was combatting, in 'support 
dfthe Austrian mhnarchy; and, .with the Empe- 
ror'^t fis head, was already participating in the 
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main operations of the campaign : another Russian 
force of fifteen thousand men was advancing in 
the north ; and with a corps of fifteen thousand 
Swedes was ready to take the field in conjune- 
tion with our Expedition. Denmark was neutral ; 
the power of Prussia was whole and unbroken ; 
and though her neutrality was cold, perhaps it 
was not a mere jirofession; the strength and cha- 
racter of her armies made her policy respected, 
and preserved Iier territory from French vfolation. 
Compare with this dcscrijition, which every 
honourable member must admit to be just, the 
situaiion of the north of Germany last year, when 
we were invited by the Austrian (Jovprnrncnt to 
jnake a ‘diversion there in its favour. Russia, 
instead of being leagued against France, was 
now her most obsecpiious and devoted ally ; Den- 
mark our enemy ; the military'^ power of Prussia 
no longer formidable even by reputation, but 
b/oken down in one disastrous battle, the sequel 
of a disastrous policy ; and the whole face of 
Gcnnariy, -once ccA^ered with independent and 
respectable states, now strewed with the frag- 
ments of her ancient institutions, and presenting 
nothing in their room but enfeebled or usurped 
governments, .all leagued with, or subservient to 
France. Such was the state of things, irj.which 
we were invited to send an army to the north of 
Germany. Let us consider a little the detail ot* 
such an operation. Could we InA'e sent our afmy 

\^OL. 11 .. , D G* 
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upon any other conditnn, or with any other view 
than that it should return to England in the 
winter? No one of those who have most stre- 
nuously contended for the policy of a diversion in 
the north of Germany, has ventured to go the 
length of stating that it would have been politic 
to risk the fate of a British army during the 
winter in that part of the continent. The times 
are indeed long past, when foreign armies, 
moving in great masses, could maintain them- 
selves like a separate state, a nation among 
nations, in the heart of Germany, for many suc- 
cessive seasons : the circumstances of Europe are 
completely changed since any such comi)re- 
hensive plan of continuous operations could have 
been practicable ; and, at all events, the force we 
cohld spare for suclr an undertaking must have 
been so small as to be wholly inadequate to the 
accomplishment of it. With whatever good for- 
tune, therefore, it might have commenced its 
career, it must have been finally withdrawn 
before the winter. And I shudder at the*^ calami- 
ties, that would have been brought upon the 
unfortunate inhabitants, who, having been in- 
duced to take up arms ‘upon the faith of British 
protection, must have been left exposed to all the 
vindictive out ages of exasperated tyranny, when- 
ever the progress of the seasons, independent of 
military disaster's, should render it indispensable 
for the British army to retire. 
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But this is not all. It is n£)t alone a humane con- 
sideratiomfor the sufferings that might have been 
entailed upon the wretched inhabitants, nor even 
a regard for the ultimate security of the BritfSh 
army, that rendered an expedition to the north ol' 
Germany, in my opinion, inexpedient and impo- 
litic. There were other considerations, which 
could not be safely overlooked at a time wiien 
such an Expedition was in agitation. Broken 
down and humbled as Prussia was, she still had 
an army, which, though unable to make head 
against France, might yet have been very formi- 
dable against the limited force which we could 
have sent out to Germany. With thf^t army the 
British arniy, in the course of its operations, 
must have come in ^fontact; and, if that were 
likely (nay, rather, if it was impossible to avoid 
it), 1 will ask whether, under all the circum- 
stances of Europe, it would have been prudent in 
tHS to have involved ourselves in active hostilities 
with Prussia* ; or, on the other hand, if any thing 
like an* understanding .sly:>uld appear to have 
existed between Prussia and us, Would it not 
have furnished Buonaparte with a plausible pre- 
text for wresting from the monjirch of that country 
the bauble of,a sceptre, and tearing from his head 
the mockery of a crown which he ns atill .‘illowed 
to weart If, then, these would have been the 
consequences that would have* resulted from an 
Expedition to ’the north of Geilnany, xieed more 

. p 2* 
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be said to shew, that i|t was the bounden duty of 
His Majesty’s Governmeut to pause before they 
should undertake it; iiay, tliat tliey are fully 
jui-itified in having declined the undertaking after 
the most grave and mature deliberation ? 

All this would be true, even on the supposition 
that the insurrections in Germany had risen to 
such a height, without our interference, as to hold 
out some temptation to an euterprize of this kind. 
Without such a temptation, to be sure, the hostile 
invasion of Germany would have been madness. 
But after all, what was actually at the time the 
state of these insurrections ? What progress had 
they made, or what assistance were they likely 
to afford to our efforts, il’ an expedition fronj., 
Groat Britain had been sent thither? A bold 
and adventurous s<ddier (Schill),’ impelled by 
loyalty and national zeal, though unauthorized 
by his sovereign, took uj) arms against the 
common enemy, and having assembled a few 
followers, commenced an intrepid but short-lived 
career of active hostility and daring enthrprize ; 
the Brkice ’of Hesse, seeking the recovery of the 
dominions of which he had been tyrannically 
deprived by Buonaparte, was employed in raising 
a corps of partisans ; and the gallant Duke of 
BrunsivicK aiixious to revenge the wrongs sus- 
tained by his illustrious house, had placed him- 
self at the head of a s'mall bu/: chosen body of 
troops, and was enabled, partly * by the bravery 
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of Iiis followers, and part^ by the good will of 
the people, to traverse the whole of the north of 
Germany unmolested, defeating several corps of 
the enemy, his superiors in number, on the wSiy. 
This was the sum of the insurrections in the north 
of Germany. The little obstruction given to the 
different bodies of troops in arms was un- 
doubtedly a proof of the disposition of the mass 
of the inhabitants ; but that disposition, though 
friendly, was inactive and quiescent. Splendid 
as they were as instances of individual heroism, 
these partial and detached cxertions^surely did 
not amount to such an expression oT national will, 
nor hold out such assurance of gen'^ral concert, 

» as ‘would alone have justified a landing in the 
porth of Germany, iq reliance upon the co-opera- 
tion of the people. It whs surely incumbent 
upon us, before we embarked in such a momen- 
tous enterprize, to compare our means with the 
end ; to weigh against the possible advantage the 
certain sacrifice ; and to keep ever uppermost in 
our conteVnplation the* dreadful sufferings that 

^ • if 

its failure or even its ])artial success, woldd draw 
down upon the population of Germany. ’The 
feelings of humanity no less than considerations of 
prudence, w^re against the measure, nor cbuld 
Austria justly expect, nor could Ave'conasslently 
afford her, that temporary relief which, it is ad- 
mitted, she might have gamed, at the exp^ejice 
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of SO much certain and permanent injury to 
others. » 

The course which His Majesty’s Government, 
on 'the contrary, did actually take, was calculated 
to promote alike the interests of our ally and our 
own, to a decree in all probability much greater, 
and in a manner free from the objection of 
injustice. 

Sir, I understand that in a French newspaper, 
published immediately under tlic eye of the Go- 
vernment at Paris, in an account of some former 
debate in this House, expressions have been im- 
puted to me, importing that, when the Expedi- 
tion sailed /or the Scheldt, I looked for and 
expected an active co-operation from the people- 

of Flanders and Holland. The words of so in- 

* 

sigifificant an indivicfual as myself could hardly 
be worth the trouble of misre|)resentution — nor 
should J think myself warranted to take up the 
time of the House in setting such misrepresenta- 
tion right — wore it not that, from ‘the official 
situation which I had the*hondur to filbwhen this 
enterpri^^c was undertaken, I might be supposed 
to speak from some ascertained knowledge of the 
dispositions of the inhabitants of the countries in 
que'stion; and a declaration, .taken do be official, 
might bo u^ed *to their wrong. I think it right, 
therefore, to avail myself of this opportunity to 

* < • f- 

deny that 1 ever uttered suqh an expression ; 1 
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will go farther, and fairly ^.nd truly state, that no 
expectatioji of the kind was entertained ; and that 
one consideration which mainly recommended the 
Expedition to the Scheldt to my mind, was the 
absence of any such view or expectation. I 
knew w'c had not a force, and I did not think it 
was our policy to engage in a system of continental 
operations. The same objections which I felt to 
the north of Germany would have weighed with 
me against Antwerp, if it had been proposed to 
me to go in search of insurrections. I agreed to 
the Exjiedition to the Sclieldt as a military, not a 
jiolitlcal enterprize ; as anentcrprizoofcTestructive 
hostility, not of conciliatory co-operation. I had 
jio.hoptt of conquering through Flanders; or of 
keciiing Flanders against France ; or of liberating 
llolland by ‘'penetrating its frontier from Ahe 
Scheldt. But 1 did think and do think still, that 
a great blow was to be struck against the pride 
and power of Buonaparte, by the dcstruetion of 
his fleet and arsoiiajs. I wished for no longer 
occupeitioa than might be suflieient for this pur- 
pose, and this I expected to gain/ not by the 
(Tonnivance of the inhabitants, but by force,, and 
by taking them unprepaVed. Indeed if I were to 
lay my finger upon that spot of subjugjj.tcd 
Europe, which has suffered the least ^roni French 
tyranny’ and oppression, and where, therefore, 
co-operation was least ‘to be expected, I shouM 
point out Antwerp.’ Before the French *B,i/vt)lu- 
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tion, Antwerp was in a,state of comparative deso- 
lation ; her former greatness had vanished ; her 
prosperity was extinguished ; her trade annihi- 
‘lated; her population was dwindled, and the 
grass growing in her streets, formerly the crowded 
haunts of industry and commerce. To this 
wretched slate had Antwerp been reduced, not 
by nature, but by treaty ; not by any moral or 
physical defect, but by the arts of the diploma- 
tist and the dash of a pen ; and from the destruc- 
tive clfects of a restriction so imposed, was she 
liberated in consequence of her annexation to 
France. 1^'oit‘Iier w'as there any thing of attach- 
ment to her former government to counteract the 
natural influence of her present prosperity ; and, 
it was against the sources of that prosperity, her 
growing maritime greatness, that this blow was 
aimed. From the j)opulation of Antn'erp, there- 
fore, no aid or co-operation was to be expected. 
They alone, perhaps, of all the inhabitants of the 
continent would sutler by b^ing repl&eed in the 
situation in which they had bOen previous to the 
French Revolution. On \vhat, then, did we 
ground our ho])es of success ? I have slated on 

f 

our own means, and their Avant of preparation. 
Undoubtedly we had expected to be-, able to take 
Antw^erp bytsuvprise ; and we had every reason 
to suppose it would be found in such a state from 
ail the informatioh whicii had been previously 
colleh'ted upon the'subject. That the information 
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upon which that expectation was founded, was 
correct, has since been unequivocally proved. I 
refer, as the most satisfactory proof on this point, 
to certain articles which were published in4;he* 
Moniteur, at the time when the destination of the 
Expedition was first publicly known at Paris, 
purporting to be the official correspondence 
between Buonaparte and his minister of war ; and 
manifestly published with a view to make the 
people of France believe that Antwerp had not 
been incautiously neglected. This correspond- 
ence set forth that our F^xpedition had been 
originally intended for Spain, but that in conse- 
quence of the conclusion of the armistice between 
, F?ance* and Austria, its destination was subse- 
quently changed. An assertion which we know 
to be false, aind which could have no object but , 
to excuse the not having made timely prepara- 
tions at Antwerp. This is a construction of 
■dtsclf sufficiently evident, but is made still more 
so by the brder with which this correspondence 
was followed — art* order,^ commanding the gens 
d'armes and’ the garde mitionale to rtiareh to Ant- 
werp immediately, and to put that city in a perfect 
state of defence. Most unquestionably if that 
city had be«n previously secure against attaok, it 
would not have been necessary to iysue an order 
calling for the ser, vices of comparatively irregular 
troops, for the ‘purpose* of putting it into a prop'er 
state for defence. * Such a theasure is *a*viftual 
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admission that AntweI^> was in an unprepared 
state, that the enemy was taken by surjwise. It 
is an evidence derived from the enemy himself, 
of tJf.e wisdom of the orij^^inal plan of the Expe- 
dition — and of the original probability of its 
success. 

But it lias been urged with a great apparent 
triumph against Ills Majesty’s Ministers, cither 
that they had not foreseen the dilliculties en- 
countered in the progress of the Ex [‘edition, or 
that having been aware of tliose dilliculties and 
dangers, and having yet sent out the armament 
under all thdscJ discouragements, they are iTiorc 
deeply respo,nsible for all tlie consequences of it. 
Undoubtedly His Majesty’s Ministers did 'foresee 
difficulties in the course which they were pursuing 
(and' what great military measure can be expected 
to be wholly free from them), but the difKculties 
which they foresaw were not of a nature to [ire- 
cludc a rational pros[)Cct of success. If I am to* 
judge by what I have heard in the cotirse of this 
discussion, gentlemen think that before ai\y ex- 
jiedition should ever sail from our 'shores. His 
Majesty’s Ministers should not only have an 
absolute certainty of ultimate success, but should 
also trace out to the respective gomrnqnders every 
step by,whiqh they arc to proceed in the execu- 
tion of the service intrusted to them, in that 
case no expedition would ever he undertaken ; 
for ^T[iat niortul fcicsight can take in all the 
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possible casualties that lyay occur to defeat the 
object? Or who would undertake to furnish a 
general with a detailed plan of all the operations 
which he may have to execute, without lea\iing* 
him any discretion to depart under any circum- 
stances, from the strict line of his instructions ; 
considering how much must always de])end upon 
contingencies winch cannot be foreseen, as well 
as upon oljscrvations made, and information col- 
lecled, u[)on the spot. A man engaged in a game 
of chess, may, witiumt any question, by taking 
certain moves on the part of his adversary for 
granted, insure his own success. 'BiTf then if his 
adv'orsary should vary from the course which he 
assumC'K for him, all his ho[)Cs would be frustrated, 
and all his plans would fall to the ground. All 
that can, upon this point, biJ required of a govern- 
ment, is, that they should in the lirst place select 
a proper object to justify the attempt by its 
<'imj)ortancc, and where there may be a probable 
pros])ect of success • that their views, respecting 
such objoct should’ be. communicated without re- 
serve to tlite generals commanding, tcvwhom at 
the same time should be left a certain degree of 
discretion as to the means ofcxecuting the service ; 
and that tliQy should provide adequate mea^js for • 
carrying any plan that may b.e determined upon 
into execution. Much has been said as to the insuf- 
ficiency of the means provided for the regular si{%e 
of Antwerp ;* but m this objection it is'asAmicd 
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that a regular siege necessary for its reduc- 
tion. The expectation of the Government cer- 
tainly was, that it would be taken by surprise, 
’and carried by bombardment or by an assault. 
Much censure has also been bestowed upon His 
Majesty’s Ministers for having undertakeii the 
Expedition at all in opposition to the declared 
opinions of the Commander- in-Chief and ofColonel 
Gordon ; and much stress is laid upon a particular 
expression of the latter officer, viz. “ that it was a 
desperate enterprise.” It ap])ears to me that this 
expression does not bear out the interpretation 
which has Eeert given to it. It is clearly usecl by 
Colonel Gordon in a colloquial sense, but ho- 
nourable gentlemen extract from it more than ks , 
strict etymological meaning; and insist, that 
according to Colonel Gordon, the enterprise was 
so difficult and hazardous, as, if undertaken, to 
preclude all hope of success, and to include every 
ground of failure. * 

Great efforts, 1 observe, have on the ‘other hand 
b(?en made to disparage^ the ojtinions of General 
Brownrigg, and with this view particularly it has 
been . urged against him that he had not stated 
the authorities upon which those opinions were 
founded. I observe, indeed, th^it those gentlemen 
w'ho seem to^ set so high a value on authorities, 
never once thought of calling for the autfiorities 
Ujlon which the of)inions *of those officers were 
fomid^d whose testimony appcfiared in any degree 
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to bear against the Government. But so minute, 
so anxious are they in scrutinizing and sifting 
every thing that favours His Majesty’s Mini.sters, 
that if General Brownrigg had quoted authorities* 
for his opinion, I am convinced they would have 
called for the authorities of these authorities, and 
so on, until at length they should arrive at some 
point where they could make a stand and with- 
hold belief. An old Indian mythology affirms 
that this globe is supported by an elephant ; a 
question arises, what supports the elephant? the 
answer is “ a tortoise well, and upon what 
does the tortoise rest ? to that ques'flbn the inytho- 
logist affords no answer. And injike manner, 
Geneixil Brownrigg’s authorities must have had 
some end, and so the honourable gentlemen 
would find at last some ‘ground of doubt> and. 
some excuse for incredulity. 

It has been much insisted upon as a ground of 
’ charge against the Government, that the opinion 
of I.ord Chatham had not been taken upon the 
policy and practicability of the Expedition ; but 
upon what ‘ground docs such a chscrge.rest ? As 
a Cabinet Minister, Lord Chatham was a* party 
to the principle, and by having accepted the com- 
prtand in chief he, rendered himself more particu- 
larly responsible for its execution j Tljiere is a 
story which I repaember to have heard more than 
once from an Iionquralile me'mber of this Hodse, 
now no more (Mr*. Fox), of two generals* the. 
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French service, one of whom, addressing his 
troops at the coramencemcut of a battJe or an 
assault, used to say, “ AUez, mes cnfans;^ tlie other 

AiUmft, nu’s enfam.'’ The latter was the more 
popular commander, as he shewed his confidence 
in the enterprise and his expectation of success, 
by his willingness to share in the perils and the 
glory of the attempt. Upon the same principle 
the honourable gentlemen may infer Lord Chat- 
ham’s approbation of the Expedition, from his 
consenting, by the acceptance of the command, 
to associate himself with its operations and its 
success. 

In reply t^ all that has been said, as to the 
impracticability of taking Antwerp by surprise, 
the noble lord on the bench behind me (Lord 
. Castlercagh) has very appositely quoted the case 
of Copenhagen : that case unfortunately, however, 
“ was not to the taste of the honourable gentle- 
men opposite for, say they, “ Copenhagen ' 
was taken too much by surprise. Arid besides, 
thti inhabitants of Copenlwgen* were filled* with 
such indignatkm against us* for the unprovoked 
attack;” that — what? Why “that they surren- 
dered the city, without making all the resistance 
which the state of its defcncQs would have al- 
lowed.” , Thi^ was, certainly, the oddest efi'ect 
of indignation that I have ever ^ heard of; that it 
sh&uld diminish eneVgy, an'd facilitate surrender ; 
inst^at^o’f animating and exaSperatmg hostility, 
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and determininsf men to defend themselves to the 
last extremity ! 

But, if instances are neccssaiy to prove tlie 
practicability of carrying such a place as AnUijerp* 
by a coiqi-dc-niain^ they present themselves to 
recollection in abundance. We cannot forget 
how the strong fortresses of Breda, Bergen-op- 
Zoom, and the other fortified places in Dutch 
Flanders, and Brabant, fell without a struggle 
before l.)umourier in the infancy of the French Re- 
volution. These instances, however, will perha[>s 
be set aside by the honourable gentlemen as 
easily, and certainly with more piaifsibility than 
Copenhagen. Their fall was the effect of revolu- 
tionary principles, it will be said. They were 
half coiKjuered before the enemy appeared under 
their walls. ‘‘Let us go bank then to former Yars> [ 
when no such extraneous principles operated 
upon the fate of fortified towns, and we shall find 
» a regular fortification. Fragile, surrendering upon 
a bombardment of, seven days. We shall find 

Schweidnitz, in Silesi;i, a fortress deemed im- 

• 

pregnable, yet taken and retaken »by surprise, 1 
think three several times, betwen the years. 1747 
and 17()l, and a fourth time, I believe, in 17G2, 
but then to,be sure by a regular siege. The.three' 
former captures were by coup-dcinnain. If I werc 
to go farther back still, I might re/er to the case 
of Lericla in Catalonia, befofe which the grfeat 

ft 

Conde failed in a* regular siege, and yet/^^hen 
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afterwards invested by^the Duke of Orleans, the 
plaee was earried by assault in a fortnight. 

It is not my object to prove by these instances, 
*out»of the numberless cases of a similar descrip- 
tion that could be quoted, that, because places 
deemed secure against such a mode of attack have 
sometimes been reduced by a coup-de-nudn, there- 
fore every impracticable attempt upon a ‘strong 
fortress, may prudently be hazarded ! No such 
thing. The inference that I draw from tire cases 
alluded to, is simply this, that as in the progress 
of wars, fortresses of the highest military descrip- 
tion, fortres^e? generally deemed impregnTible, 
have been reduced by summary means, it does 
not necessarily follow, that an expeditiwi fitted ^ 
out under peculiarly favourable circumstances, 
for Vlie attainment of «uch an objedt, should be* 
justly condemned as rash and absurd, because the 
place against wliich it is directed may have been, 
in other times, considered as not liable to be taken*, 
witliout regular approaches. J do not riiean to say, 
tH'at a positive dependence ought by preference 
to be placed on improbable continjjencies, but 
that war never has been nor ever can be carried 
on, without incurring some danger, and leaving 
somothing to hazard ? Undoubtedly n).eans should 
be diligently proportioned to ends, every practi- 
cable foresight should be exercised, every attain- 
able security taken*, and a§ little left to chance as 
ma^ ^e. But when, after all'that h’uman wisdom 
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can do, to cliancc something must still be left ; 
when, after all physical and material means are 
])rovided, spirit and enterprize must after all turn 
the scale : I am not prepared to condemn -^n 
expedition because I cannot beforehand demon- 
strate that it will suceeed. The general who 
surrendered without a blow, because the enemy 
outnumbered him, in a certain given proportion, 
may have acted according to all the rules of war. 
When Lord Peterborough took Montjuich, he 
sinned against all the principles of military calcu- 
lation. But I read with more delight of Lord 
Peterborough’s romantic achievements, than I do 
of the sober and regular movements, of his suc- 
ce-ssor, who jtroceeded with the most scrupulous 
regularity, to lose back all that his predecessor 
had so irregularly won. A»book came out, some 
years ago, in France, on the subject of a carriage, 
or some such vehicle, which had been contrived 
jn this country, I believe, for a wager at New- 
market, to go a certain distance in a given time. 
I'hc authm; of the book undertook to prove, very 
learnedly, that the project could not possibly suc- 
ceed. He formed a most elaborate calculation, 
according to the most precise rules, which gave 
the greatest satisfaction to all the scientifie of 
Paris. A was to represent the onrriage ;.B the 
horses C the driver; D the resistance of the 
air ; E the friction of the earth*; and F the utter 
impossibility df success. And* A plus, 6 *plus, 
VoE. II. H 



C plus, D plus, E was .equal to E, and therefore 
the project must fail. While the book was pub- 
lishing, however, the wager was won ; but the 
lovers of science contented themselves with affirm- 
ing that, though the project did succeed, it ought 
not to have succeeded. Now, Sir, I am ready 
to admit that honourable gentlemen came for- 
ward with their mathematical reasoning under very 
great advantages ; the Expedition, upon what- 
ever grounds undertaken, has failed. But, wdiat- 
ever may bo the reasoning on their part, I must 
ever contend that this laihne lias risen from 
causes whicint was utterly impossible for hlunan 
wisdom or power to controul. It wais chietly to 
that state of the winds by whieh the Expedition, 
was compelled to go into the Room- pot, and to the 
coi^sequcnt iinj)ossib«hty of capturing CladsanrJ, 
that this failure is to be attributed. 1 w'ill ask 
any honourable gentleman, whether, if C’adsaiul 
had been reduced in the first instance, and the. 
passage up the Scheldt at once opened and free, 
fhere would not have been good reasoi,?! to’expect 
completes ulthnate success f ' 

From the countenances of some of the honour- 
able gentlemen opposite,* I collect that there are. 
judges in this House before jvhom,the accused 
appear,under great disadvantage. I feel sensibly, 
that I labour under considerable difficulty in 
aVguing this cast befofe those gentlemen by 
vvliom llis Majesty’s Ministers have heretofore 
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been called on, not only tq, defend themselves for 
failures, lait to exculpate themselves I’or victories, 
and to make atonement for success. From those 
gentlemen undoubtedly 1 am not sanguine cnoijgh 
to look for any very favourable decision. Such, 
I trust, however, is not the disposition of the 
whole House. The House will not make His 
Majesty’s Ministers responsible for disasters 
which they could not prevent ; nor censure them 
because the weather proved unfavourable ; it 
will not, I am persuaded, regard with a prejudi- 
cial harshness and severity the conduct of men, 
to whom the utmost stretch of human malice 
could impute no motive but that of havjng desired, 
^it great fisk to their own situations, to render a 
great service to the country. They had but to be 
still to be safe : but it nevesf did and never could, 
escape them, that, in an undertaking of such mag- 
nitude and hazard, the discredit and unpoj)ularity 
fobe incurred by failure, infinitely counterbalanced 
any credit that wmuld be given to them by their 
opponents ifor succc'Ss. . 

For, Sir, in all discussions upon tUe events of 
the war, I observe that some gentlemen mete-out 
a very different measure 'of judgment to the ac- 
tions and undertakings of their own Government, 
and those of the enemy. They -amiformly find 
room for panegyric,in the successes of* the French 
Ruler; nor do I-recollect to hav*e ever heard ond 
of them censure the' conduct of Buonaparte* ibr 

• u if 2 
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his oversights or his , failures. The injudicious 
and unsuccessful attack upon Acre, tho defeat at 
Aspern, and the shutting himself up after that 
de&at in the island of Inder-lobau — a measure 
universally condemned by military men as an 
egregious error, and one which afforded to Austria 
an opportunity of decisive and destructive suc- 
cess, if, happily, advantage had been taken of it 
— these acts of rashness and misconduct have 
passed, so far as I have observed, without ani- 
madversion. But while they overlook the blun- 
ders of the enemy, and give him the fullest credit 
for his succS^es, they disparage every advaTitage, 
and exiigge^rate every misfortune of this country. 
According to their just standard, any sivcccss* on 
the part of the British Government is invariably 
tliQ, result of accident, but failure is evidence of 
ignorance and incapacity. But let us suppose 
the course of the campaign which we are now 
discussing to have been inverted ; suppose the 
enemy to have been the assailant ; suppose that 
^istead of having to justij'y themselves for having 
captured Wrlchercn, His Majesty’s ^Ministers had 
now to defend themselves for having suffered tlie 
Isle of Wight to be occupied by the enemy ; for 
having allowed a French army to remain for three 
whole months ijn possession of a station menacing 
and overawing our principal naval,, ar'senal at 
Portsmouth ? W‘hat would be the severity of the 
clfalges which their accusers wotild then have 
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Tirought against them ; w^at admiration would 
have been expressed of the enterprise of the 
enemy, and what epithet of disgrace left unap- 
plied to the Ministers who had thus been talSm 
by Surprise? And yet, extravagant as this sup- 
position may sound, the continued occupation of 
Walcheren by a British army during so many 
months, had precisely the same effect with respect 
to France, to which the Scheldt is not less impor- 
tant, as a naval port and arsenal, than Portsmouth 
to this country. 

The continued occupation of Walclmren would 
have been not less a blow to the mantime power, 
and to the pride of Buonaparte, than piat of the 
\sle of Wight by France, to the power and pride 
of Great Britain. In^that view — in contempla- 
tion of its moral effect upon the minds of ;>lie • 
people of France, as mucli as in respect to its 
solid advantages — I concurred in the destination 
«f the Expedition to the Scheldt. I think it 
would have ’been of incalculable benefit that the 
Biller of France should spe that he could not* 
strip his coasts and country of troops, and draw 
the whole strength of his army into the heart of 
distant kingdoms, without subjecting to insult 
and invasion. his own immediate territories, and 
•"tlTB dearest interests of his empire* ^ ■ 

That tlresc and ojlher objects have been blasted 
by the ultimate' faih^rc W the^Expedition, Ido 
not attempt to dehy^ But while the magn^Xucle 



of these objects aggrj^vates the regret which its 
failure naturally occasions, it olfers to»the discri- 
minating justice of the House wdiat will be 
deemed, I trust, a sufficient justification of the 
undertaking. 

Having said thus much upon the general ques- 
tion of the policy of the Expedition, in which 1 
feci myself involved in a common responsibility 
with all those who were at the time of its being 
undertaken members of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, 1 come now to that part of the question in 
which I am no otherwise concerned, than that, as 
having concurred in advising the I\xpedifion, I 
may be, to, a certain degree, responsible for all 
its consequences ; but in which f had‘no« pcrsmial 
share — I mean the period of the evacuation of 
A\^lcheren. Upon this subject the resolution of 
censure proposed by the noble lord, appears to 
me immeasurably severe. No man can, in my 
opinion, think conscientiously that His Majestylti 
Ministers, with the island qf Walchercn in their 
■^ands, with so many strong reasons fyr retaiuftsg 
it, if then’etaition were possible, coilld rcasonabl;^ 
be expected to come to an immediate decisfou 
upon a point involving so" many considerations of 
infinite importance and embaj;rassment. 

I have alrea^ly stated, among the grounds fur 
attempting the Expedition, thg commancfing posi- 
tion of Walchereft; the fcurb which it put upon 
th*e*sftyi'itime strength, and, f might add, upon the 
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commercial greatness of the French empire. The 
customs »of Antwerp are at least one third of the 
whole custom revenue of Buonaparte. Add to 
this considerations of economy : if (as wajS at* 
least the opinion of some of the most competent 
judg'es) the possession of Flushing would have 
enabled us to diminish the amount of the fleet 
destined to watch the Scheldt : add, too, the 
military triumph of wresting and retaining from 
the enemy the key of this naval arsenal, upon the 
creation of which he had rested so much too of 
his glory. Against this was to be put the afflict- 
ing sickness and mortality which prevailed among 
our troops ; a calamity of which it is as absurd 
its unjust' to pretend that the Ministers did not 
feel all the weight and poignancy as much as 
**those who afl’ect to be the^loudest in deploring it. 
But neither the original plan of the Expedition, 
nor the prolongation of the stay of the 'army in 
Walchcren, arc fairly censurable on this account, 
in the masuner and to the degree to which the 
'noble lofd proposes to inflict his censure. 

If an expedition is never to be sent to a climate 
less healthy than that in which we have the hap- 
piness to live, the -idrclc of warfare will un- 
doubtedly be much contracted. If the authority 
—of the very eminent physician (Sir John Pringle), 
.which has been quoted with so much confidence, 
is to be conclusive upon ti:.i&i» question, that same 
authority proves a great deal too much ^ .fior, if 
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taken in its full extent, it would follow that no 
expedition ought ever to be sent to any part of 
Dutch Flandefs. It would condemn retrospec- 
tively most of our former expeditions to the con- 
tinent, and specifically all those campaigns of 
which Sir John Pringle himself has written the 
history. 

Every man who has read the papers oh the 
table must feel, and deei)ly feel, for the miseries 
unavoidably incident to war ; but though these 
miseries have been brought nearer to our view 
than in former instances, and though it may pos- 
sibly suit thtT particular purposes of some gentle- 
men to dwell upon them, yet 1 must beg of the 
House not to suffer themselves to bb ;30 far 
biassed in their judgment by 'the impulse of a 
very ^honourable feeling, as lo imagihe that the 
instance of this Expedition, however striking, is 
singular in the history of the wars of this coun- 
try ; I beg them not to imagine that they are at 
liberty to exhaust the whole of their compassion 
o»Walcheren alone; nor to deceive tl^jmsblves'- 
as to the tenur^ by whicli oln* West India islands 
arc hejd. No man can deplore more than 1 d(/ 
the waste of life that result^ from the acquisition 
and retention of such possessions ; but it must 
be considered at the same time that no important " 
national advaritage is tp be gained witl\ouf som,e» 
kind of sacrifice; afed' however wq may lament 
the pa’ite at which it, is purchased, a’goverument 
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would betray its trust, which should precipitately 
abandon*a great and essential object of national 
acquisition, or national glory, even from such a 
laudable impulse. Happy, indeed, would i^ be 
for mankind, if the slaughter of the battle was 
the only evil of war. But there are, it is too 
true, various other sufferings consequent upon a 
state of war, besides those that are produced by 
engagements in the field ; sufferings which have 
not the animation of effort, or the consolation of 
glory : but let it not be supposed that they were 
incurred in so much greater proportion for Wal- 
cher0n as to require the exaction bf^ a vindictive 
retribution from Ministers in this case more than 


ill any otlfer. \Walcheren had often been an ob- 
ject of British dtisire, aye, and of British pos- 
iTession too. *• We have won it — we have held it 
in former times. Its importance to this country 
is now increased ten-fold ; surely its climate is 
not in the same proportion become more pesti- 
lential. It. 

^e^ate, that ^ clause .existed in the capitulatio»» 
of the regimeiit of Bhrne, when ^n tl^e service 
of the Dutch Government, stipulating that ihese 


has been confidently asserted in this 


troops should not btf.employed in Walcheren/ 
This asscrtj.on I cannot take upon myself ,posi- 


-^ely to contradict; but I can yffirm, frojm very 
g ood^ a fithority. that this v^y reginJfent of Berne 
has, in point of, fact^ more 4kjfn once, within tiie 
• last twenty years, made a pa^t of the g5r^iSbn of 
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Walcheren. And I have further been assured, 
too, that after the most diligent search, no such 
clause is to be found in any published treaty or 
capitulation of the Cantons ; though there is, in 
some of the capitulations published in Dumont’s 
collection, an article providing that the Swiss 
auxiliaries shall not serve in Batavia or the other 
Dutch colonies. This stipulation is, as we'k’now, 
not unusual ; the foreign troops in our own service 
are not bound to serve in the Britisli colonies. 

Still, however, the whole point thus at issue is 
merely a question of d^ree. I atlinit, without 
hesitation, ‘that the miseries incident to a* un- 
healthy situation may overbalance many and con- 
siderable political advantages. But the question 
to be considered is, what were the nature and 

extent of the advantages to be derived from the 
> 1 . ’ ■ 

possession of Walcheren, and were these advan- 
tages such as to justify the retaining it, could it 
have been retained, at any moderate sacritice i 
This is the calmdation into which gentlemen 
•should enter, before they make up. cheir minds 
pass censure upon His Majesty’s Ministers for 
having kept the island so long. The result ' of 
^such a calculation, I firpily and conscientiously 
beliqve, will be, that such was the importance of 
Walcheren to tips country, that very great effo-rte- 
ought to ha> e been ii^ade to retain it ; gnd that,His 
Majesty’s Ministt.ij * we^e perfectly justified in 
hairing iiesitated as long as they did, before they 
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finally determined to abandon so very valuable 
possession : iny doubt, I confess, is, .Avhether, they 
ought to have abandoned it at all.* 

If, indeed, His Majesty’s Ministers had pre- 
viously resolved to evacuate the island, I am not 
ready to affirm, or even to admit, that they were 
in that case justifiable in retaining it so long 
merely with a view to the destruction of the 
works at Flusliing, or in compliance with the 
wishes of Austria. The destruction of the basin 
at Flushing, a mere temporary mischief to the 
enemy, to be repaired by money, ought not, in my 
opiftion, to have been purchased liy’uny avoidable 
expcnce of British life. It was not an advan- 
tage worth sueij|i a price; and as to Austria,, 
though I would Ho much, and sacrifice much for 
*an ally in ^he war, *yet i]» the actual situatj^pn.^)!*- 
her affairs at that period, so long after the armis- 
tice, with so very little reasonable probability of 
tlte renewal of hostilities, if our army was exposed 
to ten days unnecessary sickness upon the suji- 
^ ppsifio’n of Mbrding .any effectual aid to Aifttwa, 
then I mu'it 'feay, tlla't there doe| noj appear to 
'me to have been arty just pi-oportitijf'betwcen the 
advantage expected‘’,and the sacrifice actu^^ 
made. , • 

— Such, however, do nojt appe^ir to have beer-i the 
'naoliVes pf the delay. It^appears'that Hi'S Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers receh^d^ suacessive reji^^rts, 
which went so far to entourage tlfe .lft)pe\ of; 
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being enabled to retain Walclieren, that I must 
take it for granted they were induced ivatly to 
look to that object, that they did not unnecessa- 
rily expose the army to the influence of disease 
for a day after they had finally resolved on aban- 
doning the island ; and under this impression I 
shall certainly vote against the second resolution 
of the noble lord, though I shall at the same time 
feel it necessary to move or to suggest an 
amendment to the counter resolutions of the 
honourable and gallant general ((xencral Craw- 
ford). The object of my amendnmnt will be t<j 
omit the specific grounds of justification arising 
from the circumstances of Austria, and from the 
destruction of the basin at Flushhiig; and' to* leaver 
that justification on the plain and obvious ground 
of thp necessity of collecting the materials for an 
opinion, and the danger of deciding precipitately 
on so great and important a ipieslion. I am 
perfectly ready to concur in the conclusion that 
no blame attaches to the G,overnme:.t : but I 
cannot concur in the honou»'able gci/ferafs stato- N 
ment of the premises from which that ^conclusion 
is to be drawn. These, Sir, are the grounds ujmi/ 
v^Mch 1 as cordially join in •a.’crjuitting the Minis- 
:ers‘' upon the second of The nob.le lord’.s proposi- 
tion^ . in which .1 am • not myself personally'"’ 
implicfkted, as I confidently expect, frorn 
i-cfl^^cting justiev' of the Mouse, an 

iicc|u1tfal lor myself .ui cominoii with* rny Ibrmer 
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colleagues, upon the charge contained in the 

^nol)lc Iwrd’s first Resolution. # 

Something yet remains to be ‘said upon one 
* * . <• 
topic on which much stress has been laid by our 

accusers — the policy of marking with extraordinary 
severity a failure so disastrous as this is repre- 
sented to have been, of an enterprise (as it is 
averred), so rashly undertaken. 

8ir, ol‘ this policy, as a matter distinct from 
justice, 1 take the liberty to entertain great doubts. 
I doubt wliether the vice of the 15ritish Constitu- 


tion and (Jovernment be a too great proneness to 
undertake splendid and daring e’itt!fpi*ise.s, or its 
main perfection an uncommon facility for con- 
ductit>g the ope'^tions of war. There is enough 
already, as it apiV;ars to me, both of difficulty to 
Impede and^of responsibility to daunt any adnii-' 
nistration in thi;?’ country, to %vhom the conduct 
war is entrusted: and when that war is to 
be carried on against such an enemy as him with 
whom we' liave to^contend al^present, it is not, 
dn^ my *hum(\le ojiinign, politic to go one ^itep 
beyond ^^^at’justice ‘may prescribe to enhance 
diat difficulty, and press the vfsftgdit of that 
responsibility upon tlfc ^vOrnment. Possibly 
might thinje that even to^stop something short of ' 


■an extreme and rigorous* accoynt, 'might bythe 
more Politic alternative oC‘ two.’ Ve have to 


contend against an 
qualifications he may 


(jiiercs^, -./hoVwith whati^ver 
be end9wea by ndtiir5,*has , 
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^full scope o^iicl play giv^n tc his faculties and 
views, by th« uulinuteu- power, the irresponsible 
. freedom with which he acts. He asks no con- 
sent, he renders no account, he wields at will the 
})opulation and resource.s of a mighty em])ire, 
and its dependent states. His successes arc 
magnified with enthusiasm, his failures silently 
])asscd over. And agaimst thi.s unity of counsel 
and this liberty of action we have to contend, 
under the disadvantages of a mixed and coin{)li“ 
cated government. Disadvantages in this re.spect 
they arc, though happily and gloriou.sly redeeu'.cd 
and compensaied by the great and mami'old 
blessings of a constitution unequalled by any 
other system of human policy iuidie history of the 
world ! Secrecy of design, celerity of execution, 
a,bolflness of adventurtv arising from fearlessness 
of responsibility for ill success, are the qualities 
the most useful for the vigorous prosecution o'’ 
military operations. They are advantages which 
our despotic adv'er.s^iry enjoys jn the m/,*>!; eminent 
dfcgfec. They are those which a frc.!; government 
necessarily, waists. I doubt whether it be po*'* '^ 
to aggravatc;"iie inequality of such a eontest, uy 
u:,severity of scrutiny, aixJa hardness ofjanimad- 
versioM upon failure, wlhch, by making; responsi- 
bility too heavy to be worne, has a tendency tfT 
make all t:nterprisqji(f|i[;iazaTdous, to be a/.temnted. 
Neither agayn, gvviiKt'. -I admit and lament the 
,, failure of 'this Expedjlion, cen I agre . with those 
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who consider the ’’ '^opointmcnt of a jjrcat object 
of national policy as syuoaiinous m ith national 
disgrace, and as pregnant witli national ruin. 

Disgrace happily there has been none. Oiir 
arms are not only nntarnishcd in this enterprise, 
but have been crowned with signal success. It is 
not by military defeat that we have incurred 
polil'ical disappointment. 

7^11(1 as to national ruin, or any real danger., 
external or internal, to the state, from the iailuvc 
of this undertaking, and from the judgment of 
acf^juittal which it is anticipated the House may 
pront»uncc upon the authors of it, 1 ’confess they 
a])pear to me to be visionary apprehensions. 

. That, life inq<.i^yy which has taken place into 
this subject was proircr and necessary, that it was 
^le to the magnitude of the case and to the feeling^' 
of the country, T avimit, as willingly as any man — 
■J-r, tl\ink, it w ill be generally agreed that the itupiiry 
so instituted has been conducted throughout w'ith 
as much-h dustry apd imjrarti-dity as temjier and 
/fngi^e ration. ' * , ' ■ 

T , hope 11 ^ ■vt'ill be’ felt that those w’ho were 
iiiij'jiicated hi it have iiot shrunk froj-’ the investi- 
gation, ^lut have cou-tea it with ah becornin , 
deference, ^nd now aw'ait the result with all hti- 
-ntility, but with all confidr nee in its justice. / 
-J^hdn that result stallb onounccN, $ trust 
tli^ jjl-will niQet the I'spu.....vynato ?|.;quic.sccnce 
• anSS.a\iprobt ’ion olf* ^le counW-y.'* i^or *dt> i n ar 
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any shock from the failure of the 'Expedition to 
tlie Scheldt 1 (disastrous and afflicting as it has 
been), or from ' the conduct of this House upon it, 
either to the substantial and magnificent fabric of 
the British Constitution, or to the sound and solid 
foundation of British greatness and prosperity. 
And so, Sir, upon every ground of feeling, reason, 
and principle, I expect, from the justice of tlie 
House, a vote in opposition to the resolutions of 
the noble lord. 

The debate was again adjourned to the following t’ay 
(Friday), and ^after a protracted discussion, tlie House 
divided at seven o’clock on the morning of Saturday : — 

For Lord Porchestcr's llesolutii^AS , . 

Against them . ... ,“75 

Majority for Ministtrs 48 

'1 1 

Mr. I’amiing’s amendment was carried by a majority '>f 
51, and a resolution (projwsed by General fhawfoi'd), is 
also carried by a majority of SfJ, declaratory of ajipjo- 
b^aticu of the House the retcntio;i of r»V^alclKreu, anti , 

r I ’ 

consequently approving the conduct of Mriiifr trs. 


KNi> OF VOT., IK 


ano baylis, vori/^soNVcuiJHx 








